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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
SEE, THE CONQUERING BANDITS COME! 


PE GREGORY VII., the forth- 
right Hildebrand, said 900 years 
ago, “Who is there that does not 
know that dukes and princes had 
their beginnings with those who, ig- 
noring God, by pride and rapine, 


by perfidy and murder, and in fine 
by all manner of crimes, driven by 
cupidity and presumption, dared to 
dominate over men who were by 
nature their equals.” 
Obviously the saint 
was a bit “worked 


How Nations 
Commence 

up.” But in ira 
veritas, and now after nine centu- 
ries we have before our eyes in 
Europe the latest verification of his 
drastic indictment. As it was in 
the eleventh century, so it is now 
and ever shall be, world without 
end. 

For the origin of governments has 
been quite as sordid, venal, disrep- 
utable, vicious as that of noble 
houses. If not their origins, their 
later associations. Some few na- 
tions, doubtless, commenced hon- 
orably, even heroically, but sooner 
or later they all made a compact 
with iniquity. Take, for example, 
the cold-blooded demonstration of 


realpolitik between England and 
Italy. Yesterday the English led 
the assault on Mussolini and his 
government. He was this, he was 
that, he was all that is wicked. The 
civilized world must unite against 
him: sanctions must be invoked to 
bring him to his knees: the rape 
of Ethiopia was the ultimate in po- 
litical iniquity: no nation could 
condone such a crime and save its 
self-respect: unless Italy were 
brought to book for that breach of 
international morality, civilization 
would be undermined. And much 
more to the same effect. But after 
a brief spasm of hypocritical indig- 
nation, England cooled down. 
Chamberlain shook 
hands with Ciano; 
a love feast was 
held at 10 Downing 
Street. Pledges of 
undying friendship were prepared 
and signatures attached. There was, 
of course, the usual perfunctory 
statement of the English prime 
minister, “No action that we take 
constitutes recognition.” But when 
you receive a man into your house, 
eat with him, drink with him, con- 
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fer with him, make bargains with 
him, what is it but “recognition”? 

The English seem now to feel 
as Walter Lippmann does that “in 
the abstract it is no doubt im- 
moral to recognize the conquest of 
Ethiopia, but since Britain and 
France are not prepared to go to 
war to undo the conquest, there is 
nothing immoral in accepting the 
accomplished fact.” As who should 
say “‘John Brown killed David 
Smith and took possession of 
Smith’s house: it was a dubious 
proceeding from the point of view 
of abstract morality, but now that 
Brown has settled down and made 
himself at home, it is not immoral 
to accept him as the lawful posses- 
sor of Smith’s house.” 

Absurd. Immoral. But that is 
the way dukedoms, principalities, 
kingdoms, empires commence. Hil- 
debrand was right. 


AKE another example. Hitler 

robs the Austrians of their 
country. Immoral in the abstract. 
But he is in, isn’t he? And since 
he is in, it is not immoral to recog- 
nize le fait accompli. So Italy heils 
Hitler with such pageantry as had 
not previously been seen in modern 
times: indeed such as the Eternal 
City could not have witnessed when 
Pompey returned in triumph from 
Asia Minor or Julius Caesar from 
Gaul. Yet the pagan pompa in an- 
cient days was something to mar- 
vel at. The old Romans knew how 
to make a holiday. In Norwood 
Young’s excellent little volume on 
Rome, you may read: 

“On the night before his triumph 
the general and his soldiers slept 
in the Campus Martius, between the 
modern Corso and the Tiber. Next 
morning the senate proceeds in a 
body to greet the hero, who mus- 
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ters his soldiers and makes them a 
speech. Then the procession js 
formed and is led into the city by 
the senators, marching at the head. 
The Porta Triumphalis, closed at 
other times, now opens for the en- 
try of the triumphator. . . . Behind 
the senate come the trumpeters. 
Then follow the spoils of war, either 
in chariots and wagons, or carried 
by slaves. They comprise gold and 
silver coin, cups of precious metal, 
jewels, statues, arms, helmets, cui- 
rasses, spears, bridles, captured 
flags and trophies and pictures of 
the conquered cities. 


Then follow the sac- See, the 
rificial animals, a Conquering 
hundred white oxen Hero Comes! 


with gilded horns, 

attended by priests carrying the 
sacred vessels. After them a num- 
ber of strange animals from the 
conquered country, perhaps lions, 
or tigers, elephants, giraffes, deer. 
Behind these walk the principal 
captives in chains—Jugurtha, the 
victim of Marius; Vercingetorix, 
put to death by Julius Caesar; the 
eastern beauty Zenobia, conquered 
by Aurelian. Then come the lictors 
of the general in red tunics, their 
fasces wreathed with laurel, and the 
citharistz or ludiones, dancing and 
singing, immediately in front of the 
chariot, drawn by four white 
horses, in which stands the hero. 
His tunic and toga are of purple 
embroidered with gold; in his right 
hand he carries a branch of laurel, 
in his left an ivory sceptre topped 
by an eagle; and his head is gar- 
landed with laurel. Over his head 
a slave holds a gold wreath repre- 
senting leaves of laurel or oak. 
That the hero may not become mad 
with pride, it is the duty of the 
slave to whisper in his ear, ‘Respice 
post te. Hominem te memento.’ 
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(‘Look behind. Remember that you 
are but a man.’) After him come 
his soldiers, their spears adorned 
with laurel, or carrying palms, and 
singing songs of triumph.” 

And now by way of comparison 
read an almost equally impressive 
description of what happened when 
Hitler came to Rome. I select 
Frederick T. Birchall’s account in 
The New York Times: 

A whole section of Rome, stretch- 
ing across the city, had been trans- 
formed. Along the three-mile route 
that he traveled from the new rail- 
road station built for him to the 
King’s palace, ruins of the past were 
floodlig! ied to enclose a modern 
phantasy of white pillars and gild- 
ed symbols of fascism and nazism. 
There were illuminated fountains, 
huge pylons spouting flames and 
everywhere flags without end—ban- 
ners of Germany, of Italy and of 
Rome. 

“A double line of men of the 
army, navy, air force and Fascist 
militia lined the route. Behind 
them a great force of carabineers, 
one stationed every ten yards, their 
backs to the roadway, controlled 
the crowds, In open spaces along 
the route were assembled troops 
of cavalry, batteries of artillery, 
masses of Fascist youth, boys and 
girls... . 

“Every tree and shrub along the 
route was lighted from below with 
a soft effulgence bringing out the 
tender green of Spring foliage. 

Every historic ruin, 


And the every arch and me- 
Conquering dieval building stood 
Criminal! out in a floodlight 

that revealed its 
beauties. Great triple-ringed foun- 


tains spraying green-tinted water 
carried around their yard - high 
bases rows of bare-kneed little 


drummer boys, whose drums rolled 
out a salute as the procession 
passed. ... 

“But the crowning touch was 
provided at the Coliseum. As a 
signal gun announcing Hitler’s ar- 
rival at the station boomed out, 
that beautiful circular relic of the 
Caesars of Rome, till then barely 
visible in the dusk, sprang into a 
glow of crimson light. Behind the 
masonry separating each archway 
had been placed a big cresset of 
red fire. When the gun sounded, 
men ran along the corridors, touch- 
ing off each cresset, so that almost 
in an instant the whole great ruin 
showed crimson in wreaths of tint- 
ed smoke as if it were on fire with- 
in. And each archway in the 
three-storied circle framed a dark 
vision of a soldier in a steel helmet 
with fixed bayonet standing out 
against the red glow.” 


ES, I think we shall have to hand 

the palm to Il Duce. They 
couldn’t have done it better in 
Trajan’s day, or even in the golden 
era of Augustus. But I confess that 
as I was reading a persistent in- 
trusive thought rose again and 
again to the surface of my mind, 
and only by saying to myself 
“Nonsense! Impossible!” could I 
drive it down. “Suppose, suppose,” 
said the little devil of suspicion 
lurking in my brain, “Suppose that 
Hitler and Mussolini fall out. 
Stranger things have happened. 
Suppose they fight. 
Suppose Hitler wins. What! No 
Will he then pass Victim for 
by that route again the Sacrifice? 
in even greater tri- 
umph? And—perish the thought— 
in such an event will Mussolini 
find himself in the position of 
Jugurtha or Vercingetorix?” Non- 
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sense? Impossible? I am not sure. 
Any schoolboy can tell you that the 
triumphs of Julius Caesar and of 
Tiberius’ nephew Germanicus (so- 
called because of his victories in 
Germany) were avenged a _ thou- 
sandfold when the Germans in their 
turn came down and routed the 
Romans. Nothing has been impos- 
sible in the kaleidoscopic history of 
the Italian peninsula. Everything 
has happened there. And what is 
the old adage about the tendency 
of history to be repetitious? 

Since there was no Jugurtha or 
Vercingetorix in the parade on the 
3d of May, why couldn’t Hitler 
have had Schuschnigg chained to 
the wheel of his chariot—pardon, 
his victoria? What is a triumphal 
procession without a victim? And 
who was the victim in that gor- 
geous procession? Seen or unseen 
he was there. Who was he? By 
and by we shall know. 

Of one thing we may be certain: 
there was no place in that proces- 
sion for any consideration of mor- 
als. But I wonder what Cato would 
have said, or Socrates, or St. Paul 
or our Savior Himself. That un- 
accountable Person wept over Jeru- 
salem in the day of its greatest 
glory. Would He not have wept 
over Rome when the murderer of 
His priests, the oppressor of His 
Church, the persecutor of His peo- 
ple was escorted along those mag- 
nificent three miles from the Ostia 
station to the Royal Palace? His 
vicar at least was repining if not 
weeping at Castel Gandolfo. 


UT that is a somber thought. 
Suppress it. Come back to the 
question of how nations and gov- 
ernments had their origins. 
We often say that these are ter- 
rible days in which our lot is cast. 
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Terrible indeed, but vastly inter. 
esting. We are seeing portentous 
history made before our eyes, 
Where did I read recently the old 
phrase “the dry bones of history”? 
History is no longer dry bones. It 
is flesh and blood, living, breath- 
ing, moving, terribly alive. A rail- 
road in the West advertises “Come 
to Arizona and see how the world 
was made.” But suppose one could 
have gone to Arizona aeons ago 
when the world was being made. 
A spectacle for the angels—if not 
for men—the crust of the earth 
breaking open, mountains pushing 
their peaks into the sky, the land 
rising a mile above the level of the 
sea and smoothing out in vast 
plateaus: cataclysmic rending and 
tearing, canyons forming a mile 
deep, a dozen miles across and two 
hundred miles in length. There 
had been no such spectacle since 
God looked down and formed Cos- 
mos from the aboriginal Chaos. 

It is perhaps no exaggeration to 
say that what we see nowadays is 
something equally stupendous, not 
of course in the physical but in the 
political world. It seems to be a 


reversal of what 

happened at the cre- Chaos to 
ation. Instead of Cosmos 
cosmos out of chaos, to Chaos 


we see cosmos re- 

verting to chaos. Some infernal 
demiurge seems to be busy undo- 
ing the work of God. Worst of all 
the moral sense of man that was 
so long developing is disappearing 
again. The process of demoraliza- 
tion of men and nations has com- 
menced and has attained great im- 
petus. If some brave person were 
to say to Hitler or Mussolini or 
Chamberlain, “All very well, these 
treaties, these realignments of pow- 
ers, these triumphal pageants, but 
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what has happened to the morals 
of nations?” The answer would be 
“Morals of nations? Don’t be ri- 
diculous. Chuck the sentimental- 
ism and the mysticism.” Even one 
of our American news commenta- 
tors used recently the phrase “this 
fancy talk about morals.” 

Yes, Hildebrand “had something” 
away back in the eleventh century. 


NE consequence of living in 

+ these days is that our illusions 
are being destroyed with alarming 
rapidity. In our schoolbooks — 
what a skillful blend they were of 
patriotism and propaganda and 
with how tiny a modicum of fact 
—we read that kings and emperors 
were noble personages; knights 
were “bold,” that is to say brave, 
barons and counts had won their 
titles by “deeds of derring do.” 
But now we see that founders of 
nations are essentially bandits, out- 
laws, desperadoes. They ignore 
God, achieve their purpose with 
perfidy and murder, cupidity and 
presumption. And worst of all, 
hypocrisy. Hildebrand omitted that. 


r one respect we have changed. 
We no longer permit saints and 
popes to fulminate like Old Testa- 
ment prophets as Hildebrand did. 
Even Hildebrand paid the penalty 
for being honest. He won for the 
moment at Canossa, but he lost at 
Salerno in the end. “I have loved 
justice and hated iniquity,” he said, 
“and therefore I die in exile.” It 
was to be expected. Those who 
speak the truth must not expect to 
escape exile, or crucifixion. Jere- 
mias, Isaias, Ezechiel, Daniel, John 
the Baptist, all the prophets, all the 
Apostles, as well as Hildebrand told 
the truth and took the conse- 
quences. Perhaps for that reason 
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good timid people don’t want the 


Holy Father to speak out. They 
would tremble if 

Pius XI. were to Those 
resurrect the Hilde- Violent 
brandian epithets Prophets 
and fling them at the of Old 


head of Hitler. True, 

Hildebrand and Henry IV. lived in 
the “Iron Age” when manners were 
rough and speech was plain. But is 
there any essential difference be- 
tween the technique of Hitler and 
that of Henry? But plain speaking 
would aggravate the evil? And be- 
sides, it would be un-Christian? So? 
Then what shall we think of the First 
and Only Perfect Christian? The 
Saint of Saints, the Pope of Popes 
used the most appalling invective to 
demagogues and dictators. I often 
wonder how our modern squeamish 
Christians get through the 23d 
chapter of St. Matthew. If they 
will look at it again, this time as if 
they had never seen it before, they 
will learn that Jesus was no hush- 
hush diplomat, but a prophet, yea 
more than a prophet, and that He 
employed the prophet’s rugged vo- 
cabulary. Those verbal explosions 
must have raised the hair on the 
heads of His hearers, and frozen 
the blood in their veins. 

Once in a while in these soft- 
spoken editorial paragraphs I have 
permitted myself a little burst of 
strong speech. And I have been 
warned that I had made certain 
powerful persons angry. One 
good friend explained “It isn’t 
your argument they object to, it’s 
your adjectives!” Nonsense! I 
have no vocabulary of vituperation. 
If they want adjectives that hit like 
a flail and raise welts on the skin 
let them go to the Gospel. But in- 
vective is not Christian! Indeed? 
Then John the Baptist was no 
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Christian? And St. Stephen? And 
St. Peter? Read the Good Book, 
friends. Read it. Modern “devo- 
tional literature” is mushy and 
slushy but not the Bible. We read 
in the Acts that when the Apostles 
spoke to the Sanhedrin “they that 
heard these things were cut to the 
heart and they thought to put them 
to death.” That is to say, the 
Apostles preached a good sermon. 
A good sermon cuts to the heart 
and prompts to murder, if the hear- 
er is a villain. But we modern 
preachers and writers don’t cut to 

the heart. We don’t 


Degenerate even get under the 
Sons of skin. Nobody threat- 
Ancient ens to put us to 
Heroes death. We talk toa 


wicked world and 
the wicked world doesn’t even get 
angry at us. All the prophets 
were killed; all the Apostles were 
killed; but we live long and die in 
our beds. The powers of wicked- 
ness in the high places smile on us 
and say indulgently “that’s the 
proper pulpit manner — concilia- 
tory, and your doctrine is quite in 
line with the policy of the govern- 
ment.” That is to say, we have 
betrayed the Gospel. “If I say the 
truth you believe Me not,” said 
Jesus to the Pharisees. “You are 
of your father, the devil, and the 
desires of your father you do. He 
was a murderer from the begin- 
ning. He is a liar and the father 
thereof.” 

For “Pharisees” substitute in our 
day “Diplomats” and “Dictators.” 
With that amendment the indict- 
ment stands. But we don’t speak 
it. We haven’t the nerve. 


PEAKING of diplomats and dic- 
tators brings us back to the 
theme with which we started. I 


was saying, when I became some- 
how sidetracked, that modern 
demagogues rise to power by the 
same methods as bandits and out- 
laws. And I was about to say that 
diplomats who do the dirty work 
for demagogues are under no illu- 
sions as to the crimes of their mas- 
ters. But being diplomats they do 
not say what they know. They are 
nonchalant. Their characteristic 
gesture is the shrug. You don’t 
hear a diplomat saying “Look at 
so and so, gorgeous with gold braid 
and heavy with medals. To see 
him strut you would imagine he 
was to the manner born. But we 
know him for what he is, a robber, 
a murderer—robber of nations and 
murderer of populations.” 

No it simply isn’t said. But it 
is thought. Science had better be 
slow in developing telepathy. There 
will be no end of 
“purges” and “liq- If Thoughts 
uidations” if ever Were Things 
thoughts become as 
visible as things, and if the un- 
spoken word becomes audible. 
There is a common saying, “I 
haven’t spoken a word but I could 
be jailed for what I am thinking.” 
Thousands of those who cry “Heil” 
would be jailed, stabbed, shot if the 
Gestapo knew what they were 
thinking. 


OMETIMES we see in the movies 
a gangster who having become 
“rotten rich” gets himself a “swell” 
apartment on Park Avenue, dresses 
up in what the gang calls “monkey 
clothes,” ‘“‘throws’’ champagne 
parties, and clinks glasses with the 
social elite. Hardened screen ad- 
dicts laugh and say “Hollywood 
stuff. It couldn’t happen in actual 
life.” 
But the truth is, though it sounds 
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like 4 Chestertonian paradox, that 
Hollywood never dares be as loony 
as life. Hollywood is sober, sane, 
sensible compared with life — at 
least political life. Hollywood never 
in its maddest days dared film so 
crazy a sequence as those which 
have happened at No. 10 Downing 
Street, at the Quai d’Orsay, at 
Berchtesgaden, and in the Palazzo 
Venezia. Fancy this: ex-black- 
smiths, paper hangers, house paint- 
ers and such, hobnobbing with pre- 
miers, corporals arm in arm with 
secretaries of state, taking tea, chat- 
ting, posing and smiling for the cam- 
era, signing pacts and treaties, play- 
ing the game of “you take this one 
and I take that one,” handing out 
“mandates,” determining “spheres 
of influence” and in general making 
what the prophet Isaias called “a 
league with death, a covenant with 
hell.” In substantially the same 
way do our local racketeers appor- 
tion out their spoils: “You take the 
Bronx, I’ll take Manhattan, Tony 
takes Jersey and Jake takes Brook- 
lyn.” Of course there are minor 
differences, principally in the man- 

ner of speech. The 


At Least gangster has a 
the Gangster healthy contempt 
Is Honest for circumlocution. 


He doesn’t command 
a secretary, “Write the honorable 
ambassador a note saying that our 
government considers the action of 
his government a deliberately un- 
friendly act.” He says “Here, Billy, 
take a rod and give that butinsky 
the works.” At least that’s the way 
“Little Caesar” does it on the 
screen, and it must be admitted 
that the dialogue smacks of au- 
thenticity. The nearest approach to 
that honesty in international affairs 
is that of Adolf Hitler. Give the 
devil his due. 
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UR own government, ostensibly 
: devoted to high moral ideals, 
has no scruple about sending its am- 
bassadors to shake hands with rec- 
ognized murderers. One such am- 
bassador (I shall not name him be- 
cause the conversation was “off the 
record”) said, “I am under no illu- 
sions about the character of the 
head of the state to 


which I am accred- It Also 
ited. He is, I know, Happens 
a savage, and has Here 


committed multiple 

murders, but our government recog- 
nizes him. So I take his hand, 
smile upon him, observe all the 
diplomatic amenities and never 
show by so much as the flicker of 
an eyelash that I know him to be 
a super-gangster.” 

Again I say Hildebrand was right. 
He had the formula. Governments 
are founded on pride, rapine, per- 
fidy, murder. There may indeed 
be exceptions to the rule. But even 
those states that were established 
with a high political and moral 
purpose, sooner or later think them- 
selves forced to negotiate with 
murderers and even to form alli- 
ances with them. That, I think, is 
the lesson to be learned from the 
reading of the news dispatches 
emanating every day from Europe 
—and Asia. 


ee 
a 





The Late Pére Lagrange 


HE N. C. W. C. News Service 

tells a refreshing anecdote of 
Pére Lagrange the eminent Biblical 
scholar recently deceased. It comes 
with the authority of Father Vin- 
cent McNabb, a brother Dominican 
of Father Lagrange. “A group of 
young priests,” he says, “wanted to 
make a pilgrimage to the Holy 
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Land and to talk with Pére La- 
grange. They traveled by a French 
boat, on which they had the priv- 
ilege of an altar for daily Mass. 
The first morning a rather poorly 
dressed friar from the steerage 
asked if he might say Mass. Rather 
unwillingly they agreed, telling him 
he might say Mass after they had 
said theirs. Morning after morn- 
ing he came to say his Mass and 
then went back to the steerage. 
When the young priests arrived at 
St. Etienne to call on the great 
master it was the little friar from 
the steerage.” 

As I read the story there leaped 
to memory the curiously perverse 
judgment passed upon the self- 
same humble friar by an American 
Biblical scholar some thirty years 
ago. I shall not now 
name him. Some 
readers will remem- 
ber; others need not 
know. My purpose is not to pillory 
anyone, but to demonstrate the dic- 
tum of A Kempis, “In judging oth- 
ers we often err.” 

Pére Lagrange, it will be remem- 
bered, was head of the Biblical 
School at Jerusalem. The Ameri- 
can professor who sat under him 
for a few weeks describes him 
thus: 

“At ten o’clock Pére Lagrange 
opened his school of Théologie 
Biblique. Without doubt he is the 
poorest professor that I have ever 
heard. He opened with an exam- 
ination of De Lattre’s book anent 
the historical method in exegesis. 
De Lattre opposes the rationalism 
of Lagrange. The Rev. Professor 
spoke most indistinctly. Half his 
words were mere grunts and mum- 
bling. If the college were not in 
this place, I should leave today... . 
He essayed to give a treatise on In- 


A Difference 
of Opinion 
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spiration. I gleaned from him that 
all the Fathers recognize in the 
Scriptures certain things which 
cannot be taken ‘ad litteram.’ His 
explanation is that the writers in 
recording natural events accepted 
the popular persuasion of the day. 
So they accept the popular tradi- 
tion on the creation, etc. It is very 
unpleasant to listen to the man, 
he has a very unsympathetic face; 
and he grunts and mangles his 
words in such a manner that it is 
very fatiguing to listen to him. He 
seems to glory in the fact that he 
has such a bad enunciation. | 
judge that he is a proud man, 
proud of this wretched peculiarity. 
What he said did not have great 
weight. I believe that the man has 
been greatly overestimated.” 

So! the self-effacing priest from 
the steerage who waited upon the 
convenience of the first-class pas- 
sengers, and who didn’t even tell 
them his name or his position, was 
a “proud man,” and what is worse 
“proud of a peculiarity.” This 
curious misjudgment opens up an 
interesting psychological problem. 
St. Francis de Sales, 
an excellent psy- 
chologist, pursues 
the riddle a little 
further than 4 Kempis—or must we 
say Gerard Groote? The author of 
the Imitation of Christ merely de- 
clares that when we judge another 
man we generally get him wrong: 
but the author of The Introduction 
to a Devout Life tells us why we get 
him wrong. He says we misjudge 
because we dislike. “If you are 
sure you really love someone,” says 
the gentle Francis, “you may per- 
haps venture to speak of his faults, 
but if you don’t love him, you had 
better be silent, not only for the sake 
of charity but for the sake of truth.” 


The “Yaller 
Janders” 
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In fact, we don’t see people with 
our eyes alone. We see them with 
our likes and dislikes, our preju- 
dices, passions, jealousies, affec- 
tions, disaffections. 

Obviously what irked the Ameri- 
can at the Jerusalem school was the 
suspicion that Father Lagrange was 
not altogether orthodox. The eye of 
the heresy-hunter is notoriously 
jaundiced. The idea had lodged in 
his brain that the pope and the 
Dominicans (who are by the way 
special guardians of orthodoxy as 
heads of the Inquisition) had made 
a mistake in the man they had cho- 
sen to be head of what is perhaps 
the most important Biblical school 
in the world. Under the influence of 
that curiously impudent notion, he 
judges the man’s learning, his enun- 
ciation and his character. If we 
need any evidence that he was 
wrong, absurdly wrong, it is in the 
fact that four popes in succession 
thought it quite safe to leave Pére 
Lagrange in his exalted position. 

I must confess that I found a spe- 
cial personal satisfaction in the 
anecdote told by Father McNabb. 
I suffered a little myself some 
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twenty years ago because of my re- 
liance upon the orthodoxy of Pére 
Lagrange. The heresy - hunters 
were on my trail. One of them—a 
portentously learned clerical gentle- 
man—even went so far as to say 
there was no such volume in exist- 
ence as the one I had presumed to 
quote, namely an English version 
of Pére Lagrange’s La Méthode His- 
torique surtout 4 propos de l’Ancien 
Testament. I had both the French 
and the English at that time under 
my eyes. I have them now in my 
hand. My critic didn’t like La- 
grange. So he didn’t like anyone 
who quoted Lagrange. From that 
he leaped to the conclusion that I 
was lying or forging because I 
quoted a translation he hadn’t seen! 

Well, Lagrange was orthodox 
enough to satisfy the pope — four 
popes —and the great Dominican 
order. He surely was orthodox 
enough to satisfy poor little un- 
learned me. And now he is gone 
to his reward. God rest his soul 
and may he find incidental comfort 
in the fact that in heaven there is 
no one to find fault with his “lib- 
eralism”—or his pronunciation. 











THE CATHOLIC IN AN EXPANDING WORLD 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


TAKE the War as a convenient 

dividing point between two dif- 
ferent Catholic outlooks on the secu- 
lar world, or, to put it another way, 
between two different conceptions 
of the Catholic’s duty as a good 
citizen. The War must be taken, 
of course, as a very rough dividing 
line, for it is only today that a sub- 
stantial number of Catholics are be- 
ginning to appreciate the change, 
while before the War, and at least 
from the pontificate of Leo XIIL, 
there were many who sensed and 
worked for, the new point of view. 
But the War in fact broke a spell 
and by showing the hollowness of 
an accepted code of social values 
inevitably forced men, Catholic and 
other, to ask themselves what was 
the real meaning and end of the 
philosophy of life into which they 
had drifted—to the very brink of 
destruction. 

I want to be quite concrete. What 
was the outlook on the world of the 
averagely good and averagely well- 
instructed Catholic before the War? 
It was one of acceptance. From 
Monday until Saturday he was an 
ordinary citizen of the world. On 
Sunday he was a Catholic. Substan- 
tially, this remained true even if he 
was a very devout Catholic. More 
devotion meant more prayer, more 
interest in religious matters, a closer 
sense of affinity with his fellow 
Catholics, a more careful examina- 
tion of his conscience to see that he 
did not break the commandments 
in his day to day life, a higher 





standard of family and even busi- 
ness life. But even so he accepted 
the world as he found it. Doubt- 
less there were many points in it 
that he would criticize and deplore, 
but there it was and it was his week- 
day duty to make the best of it. 
Fundamentally his religion and the 
world were two separate things in 
his mind, and to each he owed a 
duty as a good Catholic and a good 
citizen. Though many exemplary 
Catholics, of course, remained lay- 
men, the natural direction of the 
mind of the exceptionally devout or 
of those exceptionally interested in 
religion was towards a complete 
turning away from the world, a 
turning towards priestly or religious 
life. But if the vocation was not 
there, the Catholic was content to 
endeavor to lead as good a life as 
possible in the world and be as per- 
fect as possible in his religious life 
outside it. The distinction between 
the active and the ordinary Catholic 
was easy to draw: it was a distinc- 
tion in degree of devotion and piety. 

It is something even now of a 
shock when we realize that Rerum 
Novarum appeared nearly twenty- 
five years before the War, and that 
Rerum Novarum itself was but the 
crown of pioneer Catholic work in 
the field of sociology and economics, 
the rebirth indeed of what had been 
the commonplace outlook of Cath- 
olics before the Reformation. Rerum 
Novarum, Diuturnum illud, Immor- 
tale Dei, Libertas, Aeterni Patris 
(the names of the great Leonine En- 
















































cyclicals on philosophy, politics, 
economics, sociology are still hardly 
known) fell on deaf ears, deaf de- 
yout and deaf instructed ears. They 
did so because they simply did not 
fit in with the Catholic’s inherited 
and accepted outlook on the world 
and his conception of his duty as 
a citizen. It is only today after the 
shock and consequences of the War 
that the mind of the Catholic is 
gradually being attuned to the 
teaching of that great Pontiff, Leo 
XIII. 

The pre-War Catholic was still 
full in the world of the post-War 
Reformation compromise. The Ref- 
ormation split religion from the 
world, and the Catholic accepted the 
fact until after the War, because 
until that date the world still re- 
tained the appearance of a moral 
thing. The disintegrating prin- 
ciples of the Reformation culminat- 
ing in the individualism and liberal- 
ism of the nineteenth century were 
negative and destructive and in their 
wake there came a certain amount 
of what seemed like genuine moral 
progress, such as humanitarianism, 
diminishing of persecution, faith in 
a humanist and scientific dawn, 
utilitarian legislation, spread of de- 
mocracy. It was not surprising then 
if the average intelligent Catholic 
failed to see the signs of dissolu- 
tion and concentrated instead on 
the signs of progress, hoping that in 
time the latter could be deepened 
and spiritualized by the emanci- 
pated Church. And it still remained 
true that the world in its day to day 
life continued to accept moral val- 
ues that had been handed down from 
Christian times. The fact that those 
moral values had once covered the 
field of politics and economics as 
well as that of private behavior be- 
tween one man and his neighbors 
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was more or less forgotten, and 
Catholics grew to accept liberalism 
and utilitarianism softened by the 
new spirit of toleration and hu- 
manitarianism as an adequate sub- 
stitute for the seemingly out-of-date 
political and economic code of the 
Middle Ages. 

The net effect of all this was that 
the Catholic tended at one and the 
same time to keep his religious life 
separate from the world and its 
problems and to mix and mingle 
with the world freely in his secular 
life. He tended to be a sectarian in 
religion and a full citizen of the 
world in other respects. 

This state of affairs is well illus- 
trated in the traditional Catholic 
newspaper. The traditional Catholic 
newspaper, conceived in a pre-War 
mentality, is limited in its interests 
to ecclesiastical affairs and news. 
Home and foreign affairs are never 
mentioned unless they manifestly 
affect something to which the label 
“Catholic” can be attached. If a 
Catholic does something it is men- 
tioned. If a clear Catholic interest 
is affected, religious persecution, 
freedom of worship, religious edu- 
cation, then the Catholic paper will 
deal with it. Otherwise only the 
activities of Catholics in their Sun- 
day—one might almost say “sacris- 
ty”—lives are given space. Even 
today one Catholic paper in Great 
Britain states in an advertisement 
that “secular affairs are properly 
left to the secular papers.” To that 
generation a religious paper fell in- 
to the division of life labeled re- 
ligious, and therefore it confined it- 
self strictly to religious things, very 
much in the same way as the excep- 
tionally pious person felt the im- 
pulse almost inevitably to become a 
religious and separate himself from 
the world. Meanwhile no one felt 
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that there was anything anomalous 
in such Catholics as had to deal with 
the world obtaining their news of 
it solely from secular papers or in 
accepting the values of the world 
during their contact with it. 

Very much the same thing hap- 
pened in education. Education has 
always been one of those subjects 
about which Catholics feel strongly 
the clash between religion and the 
secular world. For this reason the 
distinction between the two was 
preserved by intensive efforts to keep 
Catholic education wholly under re- 
ligious auspices, and for a long time 
Catholics in England were not per- 
mitted to go to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. But at the same time very 
little was done in Catholic education 
itself to train the younger genera- 
tions for contact with the world, ex- 
cept upon the plane of religion and 
certain obvious moral points, mainly 
those relating to the sixth and ninth 
commandments, and when in course 
of time it became evident that Cath- 
olic schools would have to accept 
secular educational standards and 
examinations, the same dualism 
was allowed to enter into Catholic 
schools. Children received almost 
two separate educations, a religious 
one for religious instruction and 
moral teaching and a secular one for 
history, career preparation, general 
knowledge, science, etc. Meanwhile 
Catholics were tumbled out of the 
Catholic school atmosphere into the 
world, armed only with religious 
training and practice and what boys 
called a “pi-jaw about the dangers 
of the world.” 

It was not really surprising that 
the post-Reformation compromise 
lasted so long and that Catholics 
were utterly unable to take in the 
teaching of the Leonine Encyclicals. 
While it is only too true that large 
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numbers of Catholics remain in this 
position even today, it is evident 
that an immense change is gradual- 
ly making itself felt. Owing to the 
changed circumstances of the world 
Pius XI. has been able to make the 
Leonine teaching a practical reality 
and Quadragesimo Anno, Divini Re- 
demptoris and Mit brennender Sorge 
have brought the great Encyclicals 
into the market place, I might al- 
most say into the Catholic churches. 

Let me make myself clear by dis- 
cussing some concrete instances of 
the change: 

Take a Catholic paper established 
or at any rate modernized since the 
War. Such a paper gives much 
space to news about the secular 
world, whether at home or abroad, 
to politics, economics, sociology, en- 
tertainment, even perhaps sport. 
One senses in reading it that only 
the realization on the part of the 
editor that the mass of Catholics 
are still living in the old tradition 
and unable to interest themselves 
greatly as Catholics in the affairs of 
the world,—preferring to read about 
ecclesiastical and religious news,— 
prevents a modern Catholic paper 
from giving even more space and 
attention to the kind of news that 
fills the daily papers. Catholics 
thinking along the lines of the old 
tradition look upon this change as 
a queer sort of emancipation, a 
rather dangerous secularizing of re- 
ligion. It almost offends their sense 
of piety, rather like the Anglican 
innovation of bringing a cinema in- 
to church. And yet this change has 
come about because the Catholic 
mentality is slowly becoming a hun- 
dred per cent Catholic again, be- 
cause Catholics are feeling the grow- 
ing necessity of cutting themselves 
off from the world, in a far more 
radical way than before the War. 
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The Gatholic today is coming to feel 
that he cannot be a citizen of the 
world in the way his father was. 
Whereas the pre-War Catholic pa- 
per, wholly devoted to religious mat- 
ters, expressed the then current 
dualism between religion and the 
world, between the Catholic as a 
Catholic and the Catholic as a citi- 
zen, the post-War Catholic paper 
expresses the complete separateness 
of values and ideas between the 
Catholic and the world. The mod- 
ern Catholic finds himself more and 
more unable to accept anything as 
it comes to him from the world, 
and therefore he is forced to treat 
the world and to treat of world af- 
fairs with a wholly Catholic mind. 
The old Catholic paper dealt solely 
with religion because it was con- 
tent to let Catholics accept the 
world’s own valuation about the 
world; the modern Catholic paper 
is filled with news and comment 
about the world because it realizes 
the vital need of a Catholic criti- 
cism and interpretation of every- 
thing that is going on in the world. 
The modern Catholic paper filled 
with worldly news is, it may be sug- 
gested, far more Catholic than the 
pre-War one confined to religious 
news. It is certainly far closer to 
the mentality of the Christian Mid- 
dle Ages when, in the ideal at any 
rate, Church and State were two 
sides of the same unified interpre- 
tation of the meaning of human 
life. 

Or take another example. Before 
the War if a number of Catholics 
met together, it was usually for a 
devotional purpose. Today Cath- 
olics are meeting all over the coun- 
try in societies, study-clubs, rallies, 
for intellectual purposes. They do 
not meet solely to pray together or 
to increase their religious fervor, but 
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to discuss worldly matters, politics, 
economics, art, labor questions, 
what not. In other words, they have 
made the same change as have Cath- 
olic papers. 

And here an unexpected but im- 
portant consideration arises. Hu- 
man beings, being what they are, 
will always differ both in degree of 
virtue and in degree of interest in 
the religious side of life. Now in the 
pre-War mentality the degree of a 
man’s Catholicity—apart from cer- 
tain racial considerations—was to a 
large extent the same as his degree 
of virtue and degree of natural in- 
terest in religion. To put it simply, 
the pious Catholics tended to be the 
Catholics who were conscious of 
their Catholicism, the Catholics who 
met together, the apostles. There 
was, of course, nothing wrong in 
that, but it did in fact mean that a 
large number of Catholics, not con- 
spicuous either to themselves or 
others for their piety, tended to drift 
into the atmosphere of the world 
while retaining their Catholic men- 
tality and practicing only the mini- 
mum of their religion. Such people 
tended to look upon their more fer- 
vent brethren as “pi” with the dep- 
recatory note that is familiar to 
schoolboys. You had the contrast 
of the worldly Catholic who was all 
worldly and the religious Catholic 
who was all religious. Today that 
distinction need not be made in 
quite the same way. The naturally 
non-virtuous or non-pious Catholic 
can quite easily be a highly interest- 
ed Catholic if intellectually he ap- 
preciates the reason why Catholics 
today are at once cut off from the 
world and desperately interested as 
Catholics in worldly affairs. Let me 
not be misinterpreted as suggesting 
that a Catholic can be a good Cath- 
olic even though he is morally lax. 
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All I am saying is that, given the 
fact that there will always be diver- 
sities in fervor and generosity of ob- 
servance, the less fervent today can 
feel much more at home with the 
more fervent than they could before. 
Apart from anything else, this is 
likely to result in the less fervent 
growing more fervent. 

The reason for this change is of 
course the fact that Catholics are 
coming together because they are 
seeing that their whole philosophy 
of life is diametrically opposed to 
the world philosophies. Very often 
a less fervent Catholic with a philo- 
sophically-conscious mind can see 
this far more clearly than a more 
fervent, but less reflective Catholic. 
The Catholic with a small natural 
interest in the purely ecclesiastical 
side of life may have a deep interest 
in economics. As such he may see 
very clearly that only the papal 
teaching about economics can save 
the world from economic disaster. 
He therefore feels moved to co- 
operate actively with his fellow 
Catholics, even to become a leader 
among them. This tendency, it is 
true, can be carried too far. Cath- 
olic doctrine is one. You cannot 
separate Catholic economics or poli- 
tics from Catholic purity or devo- 
tion. A Catholic who leads an 
habitually impure life and does not 
go to Mass cannot be an acceptable 
collaborator in the work of reform- 
ing the economic relations of the 
world in harmony with the papal 
teaching. An individual may get 
away with it, but the intrinsic 
wrongness of such a combination is 
seen as soon as any attempt is made 
to found a movement to establish 
Catholic politics or economics di- 
vorced from the rest of Catholic 
teaching. Inevitably the politics 
and economics will soon cease to be 
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Catholic, as happened, for example, 
in the Action Frangaise movement, 
But where the Catholic body as a 
whole is spiritually healthy and 
sound, the chances are that the in- 
terested but less fervent Catholic 
will gradually come to see the ne- 
cessity for living a life consistently 
Catholic at all levels. 

One may consider this change im- 
portant in that there are still a large 
number of Catholics who are shy of 
co-operating in Catholic activities or 
Catholic Action because they vague- 
ly regard these things as matters 
for the pious. It should be possible 
to make them see very quickly that, 
while that may have been so once 
upon a time, it is no longer so today. 
If a man believes in the Catholic 
teaching about the nature of God, 
the end of man and the meaning of 
our social life here on earth, if he 
can discern the truth of Christian 
values as applied to every phase of 
human life, and if he realizes that 
the philosophies operating in the 
world are diametrically opposed to 
what he himself believes to be true 
and therefore essential for human 
welfare, then he should be willing 
to be an interested and active Cath- 
olic, whatever his natural taste in 
the religious side of life may be, 
whatever even may have been the 
nature of his moral practice. 

This is brought out very often 
when such Catholics pick up a mod- 
ern Catholic newspaper. A _ busi- 
ness man, an actor, a professional 
sportsman, men content hitherto to 
look upon their religion as a pri- 
vate business on weekdays and a 
public one on Sunday morning, are 
amazed when they find themselves 
reading with interest columns about 
economics, parliament, the stage, 
sport in a paper they had supposed 
to be entirely concerned with bish- 
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ops and priests. Being Catholics, 
the views of the paper on these secu- 
lar subjects strike a familiar chord, 
and, as often as not, they become 
enthusiastic readers. From that 
stage to active interest in modern 
Catholic life is not a big step. 

A far more serious justification 
is to be found in the practice of per- 
secuting governments, notably that 
of Germany. When Germany set 
out to destroy the influence of the 
Church on Germans, one of the very 
first things it did was to suppress 
Catholic papers. The next was to 
prohibit Catholics from associating 
with one another when it deemed 
such association dangerous. But 
the papers it suppressed were the 
papers which dealt with current 
worldly affairs, with politics and so- 
ciology, with art and sport, and the 
meetings which it prohibited were 
the meetings that took place out- 
side church. Indeed it is to this day 
the boast of the Reich that it has 
not persecuted the Church, because 
it has not closed churches or inter- 
fered with services, because it still 
allows diocesan bulletins that mind 
their own business to appear. The 
Reich today is accepting and en- 
forcing to its logical conclusions 
that very distinction which the pre- 
War Catholic unconsciously made, 
the distinction between the Church 
and the world, the Catholic and the 
citizen. True, the distinction be- 
fore the War was never logically 
worked out and the world as such 
was not openly hostile to Catholi- 
cism, but it is a little startling to 
find today that one of the chief per- 
secuting States, the State again and 
again denounced by the Vatican, is 
trying to enforce something not dis- 
similar from what Catholics as a 
whole were content to accept as the 
natural thing, something which 
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many still do accept. And it is high- 
ly significant that it is attacking 
precisely that side of Catholic ac- 
tivities which has so rapidly devel- 
oped since the War, the Catholic 
claim to have a Catholic interest in 
everything that is going on in the 
world. 

What then has caused this 
change, the change between the pre- 
War attitude of religious separate- 
ness from the world combined with 
acceptance and full participation in 
the world’s business, and the post- 
War refusal to accept or fully to 
participate in the world’s business 
combined with religious interest in 
that business? 

The answer is obvious, but to 
state it leads to one last considera- 
tion of importance and interest. 

The gradual breakdown of the 
Christian moral system was com- 
pleted by the shock and destruction 
of the War. On the basis of the 
post-Reformation tenets: denial that 
God really matters, opposition to the 
moral authority of the one Church 
founded by Christ and preserved by 
Him, faith in unaided human rea- 
son to bring into existence a perfect 
world, private judgment in faith 
and morals, and so on, men found 
themselves obliged to try to build 
new systems of belief and morals. 
The progress of science and the new 
technique of social life powerfully 
influenced them. Out of it all have 
come the totalitarianisms of the 
Right and of the Left and a sort of 
drifting mixture of individualism 
and socialism in the States that 
have resisted outright totalitarian- 
ism. All these ideologies—as they 
are now called—are very evidently 
opposed to Catholic teaching as ap- 
plied to the life of societies and 
States. To the thoughtful and in- 
structed Catholic they must all 
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seem disastrous because they are all 
based upon a radically false under- 
standing of the nature of God, man 
and the world. A Catholic before 
the War, while religiously and in 
many moral matters opposed to the 
world, could still be intellectually 
and on other moral points neutral 
in regard to it. Today he must see 
that he must also be intellectually 
in wholehearted opposition to the 
world. 

I have purposely made the dis- 
tinction between the pre-War and 
the post-War attitude very clear 
and defined. Readers will realize 
for themselves that, while there 
were many initiations of real social 
work before the War, there are still 
today thousands of Catholics who 
are content to live in the pre-War 
mentality of Catholic on Sunday 
and in exclusively religious topics, 
and world-minded on weekdays and 
in secular topics, the moral impli- 
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cations of many of which they stil] 
fail to see. 

I should summarize the great 
pontificate of Pius XI. as a pontifi- 
cate during which the Church has 
been educated to realize that the 
world has now become the victim 
of the secularist and indeed athe- 
istic influences that began with the 
Renaissance and Reformation, and 
that therefore Catholics are becom- 
ing bound more and more to live in 
spiritual and moral isolation from 
that world. But this does not mean, 
as some think, that Catholics should 
not be interested in the world. It 
means that, as Catholics, we should 
be a thousand times more interest- 
ed than we ever were before. 

And so from a practical angle we 
meet once again the great lead of 
Pius XI.,—“Catholic Action.” The 
days when Catholics are cut off 
from the world are the days of the 
Lay Apostolate. 





THE LAND OF VISION 


By MoTHER St. JEROME 


O each one comes the call—somewhere—someday; 


“Arise, and go 


Into the land of vision. Take thy best 
And dearest, as a victim drest 


For sacrifice. 


There will I show 


The Mount where thou the holocaust shalt slay.” 
Now comes the call to me... 


And it is night... 
Darkness upon the way, 
And agony. 
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THE LAND OF VISION 


Far off, above the mountains, dawns the light, 
And there the Lord will see. 

But here, amid the shadows of the plain, 

Is parting, pain. 

Here, the companions of the well-known road, 
By habit dear, are bidden stay; 

A higher worship claims this urgent God. 
The wood of sacrifice, I, silent, lay 

Upon the offering designate of Heaven, 

And carry fire and sword; 

Fire of a hot devotion to the Lord 

That blasts what had been loved; 

Sword of stern courage to fulfill His word. 


We mount. The dear familiar paths, 
To distance now removed, 

Dissolve like wraiths; 

And in the brooding solitude 

Memory awakes, seeking to hinder me, 
Reckoning bygone joys and past delight, 
Beloved faces, 

Intimate sweet places, 

When life appeared so good 

And earth so fair, 

Yet, O my God, I dare... 

I dare not look behind. 

Nor cease to climb the steepled height; 
This is the spot Thou hast designed .. . 
Here, now, upon this altar, I must bind, 
With my own hand, 

My very self, and slay at Thy command! 


An earthquake shakes the mountain side and rends 
The iron rocks. The tempest bends, 

Even to breaking, the primordial trees... 

And lo! from out the flame 

One speaks my name; 

“Now do I know thou fearest God 

And hast not spared thy dearest for My sake. 

By My own Self I swear 

Thou shalt possess thy gates in peace; 

Thy sacrifice shall bear 

Innumerable seed; and thou the sod 

Of thy own flesh shalt rule, wherein I make 

All discord cease.” 





















































A GOOD GARDENER 


By AGNnes KELLY 


HE first time I saw Nicholas he 

resembled nothing so much as a 
character out of an Italian vendetta. 
He bristled with terrific looking tools 
for clearing the land. A two-edged 
sword effect was stuck jauntily in 
his belt, he carried a scythe, bigger 
than himself and a villainous hatch- 
et poked out of his pocket. A small 
bandy-legged man with wild curly 
hair, a large coarse mustache and 
rolling black eyes, he was my idea 
of a person not to be met alone at 
the woodsy end of that seven acres 
of ours. I soon found out that his 
looks belied him and that he really 
was as kind and gentle as the mild 
winds that blew over our garden. 
He was about forty years old and 
had worked at everything but gar- 
dening according to his own litany 
of jobs; cobbler, valet to a “gent” 
in Italy (strange pursuit for one so 
invariably untidy as Nicholas), day 
laborer, factory worker, stableboy. 
And he told me with simple pride 
that he could cook when the neces- 
sity arose. 

I found that he was indeed a man 
of parts and willing to turn his hand 
to anything. Although he was as 
humble as the lowliest he had a 
childlike confidence that whatever 
he attempted would come out all 
right, which it generally did. He 
had “green fingers” too. Everything 
grew for him. Even the most un- 
promising seedlings became sturdy 
plants under his care. But he had 
his own ideas as to the places for 
various plants. 

“I think I'll have you put the 


petunias here, Nicholas,” I would 
say. 

He would smile, roll his eyes at 
the petunias as if conveying some 
secret message to them and then say, 
“Well I tella you Miss Khalla (he 
never could pronounce my name but 
gave it a queer, high sound in the 
back of his mouth), the petune she 
no lika that place. Of course if you 
lika,” much show of giving in to my 
whim, “I plant. Now here,” we 
would walk over to the other side of 
the garden to a spot looking to me 
identical to the one I had mentioned. 
“This veri nice. She lika.” Of 
course “she” was planted where he 
decided. 

This seven acres of ours that Nich- 
olas had come to take care of was 
land that we had recently purchased 
in the rear of the house and con- 
sisted of a wild tangled woodland, 
a rough meadow and an ancient or- 
chard. It was an old dream of my 
father’s to take this unpromising 
piece of land and create something 
lovely from it. Nicholas was only 
with us a few weeks when the dream 
became his too and he was eager to 
co-operate in carrying out any plans 
no matter how difficult. Boss and 
worker—they recognized each 
other’s good qualities and there was 
built up between them a fine feeling 
of respect that deepened with the 
years. I would often see them walk- 
ing about the woods together plan- 
ning something new, my father’s 
tall, very straight and rather elegant 
figure and the short, squatty little 
Italian. They both started off at 
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scratch about gardens but they 
traveled with amazing speed horti- 
culturally, working with gusto, a 
flair for originality and no qualms 
as to disobeying some of nature’s 
big rules. Against the advice of sev- 
eral nurserymen my father instruct- 
ed Nicholas to transplant many 
fifteen and even eighteen year old 
pine trees at the wrong season and 
in the wrong way but not one was 
lost. Their success was no surprise 
to them but it was to everyone else. 
And so the garden grew from a 
rough, brambly seven acres into a 
fairylike glen full of enchanting 
vistas, alluring pathways and the 
silvery sound of running water. 

Our land sloped down from the 
main garden into a glen and here 
in digging Nicholas found the place 
to be filled with springs. My father 
sketched out a large pool that he 
wanted developed around these 
springs and that to Nicholas was pie. 
He became the proud possessor of 
hip-boots that gave him the appear- 
ance of having nothing but head and 
legs. He hewed, dug, cemented and 
built the pool well. At times it re- 
sembled a miniature Panama Canal 
project but Nicholas was never so 
happy as when in the depths of a 
seemingly impossible problem. 
When it was finished and he let the 
springs flow in he had long hours of 
splashing happily about adjusting 
this and that. The water came up to 
his waist and in the shady light he 
looked like some dark weed floating 
about. 

On the other side of the wood- 
land he discovered another spring 
and while we were away one sum- 
mer, as a surprise he constructed an 
Italian grotto enclosing it. Nicholas 
was very fond of surprises and this 
was the peak of surprises. If it had 
been the ugliest thing possible we 
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would have had to praise it but for- 
tunately, although unique in our 
New England woods, it was pleasing 
and artistic. I found Nicholas many 
times afterwards gazing rapturously 
at his creation. “Like Amalfi,” he 
explained with a wistful look in his 
eyes and I understood what the lit- 
tle grotto meant to him. 

His sense of morals was to the 
point militant. Quite on his own 
initiative he kept a strict surveil- 
lance of our property after hours on 
summer nights to drive out any lov- 
ing couples who had wandered into 
the romantic woodlands. Perhaps 
because he was a bachelor, loving 
couples did not meet with his ap- 
proval and after an encounter with 
one of them he muttered all the next 
day at intervals of what the world 
was coming to with the young peo- 
ple so free and easy. 

Sometimes Nicholas took two or 
three extra glasses of wine with his 
dinner. The result was an elaborate 
politeness for the afternoon. He 
bowed before me like a grandee of 
old and at intervals swept off his 
battered old hat in an eloquent but 
unsteady gesture. A terrific hum- 
ming was his great outlet on such 
occasions and he resembled a whole 
hive of bees at swarming time and 
could be heard from one end of the 
garden to the other. 

A few months after coming to us 
Nicholas belonged to our place as 
much as if his ancestors had been 
born and bred on it. His conversa- 
tion was sprinkled liberally with 
“our,” —our house, our car, our gar- 
den. He took great personal satis- 
faction in the prizes we won at the 
local flower shows. He arrived ex- 
tra early on the big day to climb up 
and delicately pick the choicest Van 
Fleet roses before the hot sun could 
mar their beauty and he trudged 
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through the dew-drenched woods 
patiently searching for the right 
wild flowers for the lavender bowl. 
When I had placed the flowers in 
their containers he came with me in 
the car holding the more fragile ar- 
rangements reverently in his hands. 
Following me into the exhibition 
hall, with his arms full of vases, he 
gave the other exhibits scathing 
looks. In his opinion I should have 
taken all the prizes. 

On occasions his interest in our 
doings was humorously embarrass- 
ing. There was the time we were 
having a plant sale in our garage. 
All the day before he had spent his 
time cleaning and dusting the gar- 
age until, “She look just like the 
parlor, Miss Khalla.” As his work 
progressed so did his curiosity as to 
what the sale would be like and I 
could see he was planning his work 
to be in close proximity to the ga- 
rage. I wouldn’t have minded in the 
least but the sale was to spill over 
into the garden and be a tea with 
gay umbrellaed tables, women in 
pretty frocks, etc. Nicholas’s idea 
of a gardener’s attire was a sweater 
that was not only out at the elbows 
but out everywhere else too, with a 
very decayed shirt peeking through 
the holes and trousers that cried 
aloud to be thrown in the rag bag. 
Although at intervals I had given 
him old clothes of my brother’s that 
would have been suitable for gar- 
dening I never saw them on him. 
He told me he kept them for Sun- 
days or else distributed them among 
his many relatives. So, deciding 
that Nicholas would not be any or- 
nament to the plant sale, I laid out 
at least two days’ work for him at 
the extreme end of the woods. I 
might have saved myself the trouble 
of planning. A few moments after 
the committee began arriving I saw 
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Nicholas’s head pop up over a hedge 
near the garage. He ducked when 
he saw me and was industriously 
digging at a defenseless weed when 
I came near. But the chairman of 
the sale had seen him too and came 
running out of the garage to ask if 
he might come in and move some 
tables about. That was enough for 
Nicholas—he made himself indis- 
pensable for the rest of the after- 
noon and had a perfectly wonderful 
time not alone in the garage but out 
in the garden moving tea tables here 
and there, putting umbrellas up and 
down. At any moment I expected 
to see him pouring tea. Later I 
came upon him conducting people 
about the grounds. Stopping before 
one plant in the rock garden I heard 
him say in all solemn good faith, 
“Miss Khalla say the comical name 
of this plant is clotogol.” I had to 
turn and run, suppressing my 
laughter. “Common name” and 
“cloth-of-gold,” how did he manage 
to twist them so! All common 
names have been “comical” to me 
since that day. 

Later that same afternoon after 
the sale was over and Nicholas had 
dismantled the tables, swept out the 
garage and straightened things up 
generally for the committee they 
gave him a few dollars for his as- 
sistance and then as an extra recom- 
pense told him he might take a se- 
lection of the flowers that were left. 
Nicholas walked slowly around the 
garage inspecting them with a bil- 
ious eye. At the beginning of his 
third inspection as he passed me he 
muttered out of the corner of his 
mouth, “miserable.” Almost over- 
come with laughter and mortifica- 
tion that some of the women might 
have heard him, I seized a box of 
asters and thrust them into his re- 
luctant hands. 
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One Christmas many years before 
créeches had become common in our 
locality, I described one to Nicholas. 
Before I had nearly finished my de- 
scription he interrupted me eagerly, 
“I know, Miss Khalla, I see in ole 
country. I make. Oh, you lika veri 
well too.” He disappeared into the 
tool shed with a small wooden pack- 
ing box and after several trips back 
and forth to the woods he bore the 
finished créche into the house. It 
was indeed a lovely thing. The 
packing box had been transformed 
into an open stable with silvery 
tree bark tacked over it and the 
roof had a fascinating crooked 
sweep to it. On the floor of the box 
he had thrown a handful of straw 
and along the walls stuck bits of 
hemlock. “Now if you please, Miss 
Khalla, I put it on the mantel.” 
Without waiting for permission he 
removed the vase from the center 
of the mantel and put the créche in 
its place. Then he flung across the 
roof and sides pieces of some 
bronzy-looking vines that gave a 
touch of natural grace to the whole. 
He looked around and spied the 
little wooden holy group figures. 

“I think I will arrange the figures, 
Nicholas,” I suggested. 

But Nicholas was absorbed like 
any artist in his creation. He 
handled the figures thoughtfully and 
forgetting my presence began ar- 
ranging them in and about the 
créche in the order that they should 
go. He left the Christ-Child until 
the last and then taking up the lit- 
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tle figure reverently he held it a mo- 
ment in his very dirty hand with a 
little smile on his face. “Bambino,” 
he whispered, bowed his head and 
then gently put Him in His place in 
the stable. Every Christmas there- 
after this rite was performed. 

Happy years pass quickly in a gar- 
den, one season blending inconspicu- 
ously into the next, but at last the 
shadow has to fall. So death came 
to our garden. One morning my fa- 
ther had been busily engaged in giv- 
ing instructions to Nicholas about 
transplanting some trees and in the 
afternoon he was gone. On the 
morning of my father’s funeral I 
came downstairs and found Nicholas 
dressed in his best, sitting beside the 
casket. I could tell that he had been 
there all night. “The Old Gent was 
my friend,” he said, explaining his 
presence tome. “I think he lika me 
stay by him.” 

Last winter Nicholas died. He fell 
while lighting his sister’s Christmas 
tree and sustained a severe concus- 
sion and pneumonia followed. 
When we went to offer our sympa- 
thy to his relatives we found him 
lying in a plain little casket, dressed 
in one of my brother’s suits. It 
seemed strange to see him lying 
there so neatly dressed with his al- 
ways busy hands so still. 

I feel sure that Nicholas has met 
“The Old Gent” and that the great- 
est Gardener of all has led His two 
worthy assistants down some celes- 
tial woodland pathway to the springs 
of Eternal Life. 
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One Christmas many years before 
créches had become common in our 
locality, I described one to Nicholas. 
Before I had nearly finished my de- 
scription he interrupted me eagerly, 
“I know, Miss Khalla, I see in ole 
country. I make. Oh, you lika veri 
well too.” He disappeared into the 
tool shed with a small wooden pack- 
ing box and after several trips back 
and forth to the woods he bore the 
finished créche into the house. It 
was indeed a lovely thing. The 
packing box had been transformed 
into an open stable with silvery 
tree bark tacked over it and the 
roof had a fascinating crooked 
sweep to it. On the floor of the box 
he had thrown a handful of straw 
and along the walls stuck bits of 
hemlock. “Now if you please, Miss 
Khalla, I put it on the mantel.” 
Without waiting for permission he 
removed the vase from the center 
of the mantel and put the créche in 
its place. Then he flung across the 
roof and sides pieces of some 
bronzy-looking vines that gave a 
touch of natural grace to the whole. 
He looked around and spied the 
little wooden holy group figures. 

“I think I will arrange the figures, 
Nicholas,” I suggested. 

But Nicholas was absorbed like 
any artist in his creation. He 
handled the figures thoughtfully and 
forgetting my presence began ar- 
ranging them in and about the 
créche in the order that they should 
go. He left the Christ-Child until 
the last and then taking up the lit- 
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ment in his very dirty hand with a 
little smile on his face. “Bambino,” 
he whispered, bowed his head and 
then gently put Him in His place in 
the stable. Every Christmas there- 
after this rite was performed. 

Happy years pass quickly in a gar- 
den, one season blending inconspicu- 
ously into the next, but at last the 
shadow has to fall. So death came 
to our garden. One morning my fa- 
ther had been busily engaged in giv- 
ing instructions to Nicholas about 
transplanting some trees and in the 
afternoon he was gone. On the 
morning of my father’s funeral I 
came downstairs and found Nicholas 
dressed in his best, sitting beside the 
casket. I could tell that he had been 
there all night. “The Old Gent was 
my friend,” he said, explaining his 
presence to me. “I think he lika me 
stay by him.” 

Last winter Nicholas died. He fell 
while lighting his sister’s Christmas 
tree and sustained a severe concus- 
sion and pneumonia followed. 
When we went to offer our sympa- 
thy to his relatives we found him 
lying in a plain little casket, dressed 
in one of my brother’s suits. It 
seemed strange to see him lying 
there so neatly dressed with his al- 
ways busy hands so still. 

I feel sure that Nicholas has met 
“The Old Gent” and that the great- 
est Gardener of all has led His two 
worthy assistants down some celes- 
tial woodland pathway to the springs 
of Eternal Life. 




































NCE again the tourist packs his 
trunk. This year, as last, the 
season began earlier than usual. 
The opening event, the Interna- 
tional Eucharist Congress in Buda- 
pest, from May 26th-29th saw a 
gathering of many thousands from 
every part of the earth. Never be- 
fore have people traveled so much. 
Never before has it been possible 
for so many to make such long 
journeys in so short a time. Giant 
ocean liners with unprecedented 
speed, transport armies of visitors 
from one continent to another. By 
remaining in port only long enough 
to make the necessary changes and 
to replenish supplies, the number 
of trips has been increased to meet 
the growing demand. Europe is 
still the Mecca for the tourist and 
Americans far outnumber the other 
overseas visitors. It has been esti- 
mated that nearly forty thousand 
from the United States attended the 
Eucharistic Congress. 

What is it that attracts Ameri- 
cans to Europe rather than travel 
in their own country? What im- 
pressions do they create on this side 
of the ocean? What memories do 
they take home? These are ques- 
tions which I hope to answer in the 
present article. But before proceed- 
ing further let there be no mistake. 
The author is himself an American 
whose sojourn of more than two 
years in Europe has made him ap- 
preciate all the more the wonders of 
his own country. Moreover, as time 
goes on his conviction grows 
stronger that in America the indi- 
vidual knows a standard of living 
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which is the highest in the world 
and only there does he enjoy the 
real freedom, political and social, 
which every government should aim 
to give its subjects. Whether he 
knows it or not, he is the least taxed 
among the various peoples of the 
Great Powers and he lives in a coun- 
try which by geographical position 
and by political tradition is one of 
the safest places in the world. One 
has only to stay a short time in Eu- 
rope to sense the feeling of inse- 
curity that prevails in virtually 
every nation. The clouds of war 
periodically cross the sky and cast 
their dark shadows over the land. 
Constant fear and distrust of one’s 
neighbors keeps alive a spirit of 
friction. The business of rearming 
necessitates heavy taxation and, in 
some countries, the sacrificing of 
even the ordinary requirements of 
daily life. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously the whole national life is 
colored by this atmosphere of un- 
rest. The people of America know 
none of this. The territory of the 
United States stretches from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific: harmonious re- 
lations exist between Washington 
and the governments of the border- 
ing States of Canada and Mexico. 
Their nearest potential enemy is be- 
yond the vast expanse of an ocean. 
What is it, then, that draws so many 
Americans away from their own 
country, not indeed as permanent 
residents, but as travelers? 
Modern means of communication 
have shortened the distance between 
Europe and America so that a 
greater number of people are able to 
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spend their holidays on another 
continent. The fast liners make the 
trip in four or five days and for one 
who has a month’s vacation this al- 
lows more than two weeks for travel 
or study in a foreign land. Perhaps 
the chief reason for the great num- 
ber of Americans traveling abroad 
is the desire for “a change.” At 
home they may travel the three 
thousand miles distance from New 
York to San Francisco and they are 
still within the frontiers of their 
own country. There is lacking the 
glamour and the appeal of seeing 
for the first time a different people 
with habits and customs different 
from our own. There are none of 
the amusing—sometimes exasperat- 
ing—difficulties which the amateur 
linguist experiences when he begins 
to talk a strange language. Then, 
too, the Americans are still a young 
and active race; the blood of the 
pioneer courses through their veins. 
The spirit which prompted the “Go 
West” movement has never died 
and the call of the unknown is just 
as alluring and compelling today as 
it was in the days of the covered 
wagon. 

This desire for change is by no 
means peculiar to Americans, but 
because of their youthful spirit it is 
perhaps accentuated in them. Eco- 
nomic conditions also play a large 
part in the enjoyment of a foreign 
holiday. Americans are the highest 
paid wage earners in the world and 
because money is comparatively 
plentiful, they spend it more freely 
than the older and more conserva- 
tive peoples who have never known 
such abundance. 

Another reason attracting visitors 
from the United States to Europe is 
a wholesome curiosity to see the 
places about which they have read 
and heard so much; places famous 





in history and the name of which is 
on the lips of every schoolboy and 
girl. For many, a trip to Europe is 
the realization of a school-day am- 
bition, awakened and developed by 
the pictures in the geography and 
history books, and which was kept 
alive in after life by the movies. 
And since America has inherited 
something of the genius, the native 
energy, the modes of thought and 
being of every European people, 
there is a natural desire to see the 
ancestral home of these traditions. 
Europe has much to offer the 
tourist which he could not see else- 
where in the world. The truly mag- 
nificent cathedrals scattered here 
and there over the Continent are in 
themselves gems of architecture 
and not infrequently they house 
within their carved walls the price- 
less treasures of the world’s famous 
masters. These cathedrals have 
often inspired the design of churches 
in other parts of the globe, but no 
matter how exquisite the imitation, 
it is still an imitation and the mind 
is not completely satisfied until it 
has seen the original. To be prop- 
erly appreciated these cathedrals 
and other historic buildings should 
be viewed in that environment 
which has stood sentinel over their 
slow growth and now seems to form 
part of them. No matter how per- 
fectly reproduced anywhere else in 
the world, without this environ- 
ment, they would not have the same 
exterior beauty, the same appeal. 
This is likewise true of those 
many unspoiled medieval villages 
nestling between the mountains, or 
hiding in the fringes of the more ac- 
tive and well-known cities. Except 
in a few hostels which provide ac- 
commodations for tourists, things 
modern seem to have been denied 
entrance to these quaint towns and 
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life is lived according to the fashion 
of centuries ago. The retiring habits 
of the natives, their few simple 
needs make travel unnecessary so 
that their picturesque costumes are 
seldom seen away from home and 
certainly never in America. Cities 
like Venice and Bruges are also pe- 
culiar to Europe. But the larger and 
capital cities are strangely like the 
cities of the United States. Even 
the skyscrapers of New York and 
Chicago have their humble imita- 
tions. Here, too, the broad streets 
and boulevards are crowded with 
automobiles and busses. Pedes- 
trians mass on the busy corners and 
eagerly await the flash of the green 
light or the signal of the policeman 
which will permit them to pass to 
the other side. Those accustomed to 
travel by subway are able to use the 
“underground” in London, or the 
“Metro” in Paris. Large depart- 
ment stores line the streets of the 
business district and everywhere 
window-shoppers continue to ob- 
struct traffic. Numerous signs ad- 
vertising familiar products are a 
testimony to American commercial 
ability and offer a bit of friendli- 
ness to the traveler. 

From the point of view of natural 
scenery, however, there is little that 
American tourists to Europe find 
that they could not see at home. 
Sometimes the scenery which they 
have crossed the ocean to see not 
only falls short of their great ex- 
pectations, but it is not so beautiful 
as that which they have ignored in 
their own country. The mountains 
of Switzerland are a majestic sight 
whether they be viewed in the white 
of the winter snow or in the fresh 
verdure of the summer months. 
Who that has seen the sun rise over 
the rugged peaks of the Dolomites 
can forget the splendor of the magic 
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coloring? Who will dare question 
the quiet charm of the Pyrenees? 
Yet all this beauty, splendor and 
charm can be equaled if not sur- 
passed in a trip through the various 
mountain ranges of the United 
States. 

Nowhere else in the world has 
Nature been so lavish in her gifts of 
scenic beauty as she has been in 
America, but like the Prophet, they 
are not appreciated in their own 
country. Where else can one dupli- 
cate the awesome grandeur of the 
Grand Canyon? Here rocks and 
river have battled through the ages 
and the result has been an effect 
that defies the artist’s brush and 
challenges word description. Is not 
the glory of the Alps repeated, and 
even surpassed, in Rocky Mountain 
National Park, where summer 
flowers encroach on winter’s melt- 
ing snows; where sparkling waters 
rush along their rugged course and 
then tumble over the precipice only 
to become lost in the lakes of sap- 
phire blue? Does not the gripping 
loveliness of the Shenandoah Valley 
compare favorably with many of its 
foreign counterparts? 

Who that has sought out the 
“beautiful Blue Danube” as it flows 
through Vienna and Budapest has 
not stood, at least for a moment, in 
disappointed wonder at its muddy 
waters? Take away from the banks 
of the Rhine the ancient castles with 
their historical associations and the 
trip from Coblenz to Mainz loses 
half its interest for one who has 
seen the Hudson cradled between 
swelling green hills and forest-clad 
mountains. Each is a commercial 
waterway, each possesses real natu- 
ral beauty, but if a comparison be 
permitted then the setting of the 
Hudson is the more imposing of the 
two. If allowance be made for the 
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youthful age of our country in con- 
trast to the age-old nations of Eu- 
rope then nowhere else is there a 
short river which combines as does 
the Potomac graceful landscape and 
historical memories. 

Perhaps someone will say that 
travel in the United States is too 
standardized: it does not offer the 
same opportunity for observing di- 
verse cultures as a Continental trip. 
This is quite true. Yet, it must be 
admitted that travel in the United 
States reveals a strange variety of 
people who although living in the 
same nation have nevertheless dif- 
ferent customs and habits, who have 
even their peculiarities of speech, 
and whose whole outlook on life is 
influenced by purely local condi- 
tions. The Yank from “down east” 
who talks with a broad “a” is a dif- 
ferent character from the Middle 
Westerner or the Southerner. The 
Californian is different again. Those 
who live on the Pacific Coast occupy 
their minds with a different set of 
problems from those which trouble 
the New Yorker. Conditions in the 
Far East are of much more concern 
to him than the affairs of Europe. 

The visitor to New England is in- 
terested in the little old villages with 
their combination general store and 
post office which is the chief gather- 
ing place for the inhabitants of the 
town and where all the problems, 
local, national and international, 
are discussed and settled. The 
traveler in the South breathes the 
air of romance which seems to hang 
over that section of the country. He 
is fascinated by the drawl of its peo- 
ple. The “darkies” gathered ’neath 
the shade of a tree whiling away the 
hours in singing songs to the music 
of a banjo are an interesting picture 
not seen in every part of the nation. 
For those in search of the historical, 
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our own country offers a rich field. 
Every State has its spots which for 
one reason or another are sacred to 
the memory of the nation. Every 
State can recall the deeds and the 
daring of its early settlers, of others 
who are now famous because of 
their heroism, or their contributions 
to science and learning. Travel 
through the United States does offer 
diversity in abundance, both in the 
natural scenery and in the people 
themselves. ‘Those who prefer to 
remain at home, or who for various 
causes cannot go abroad need en- 
tertain few regrets at not seeing Eu- 
rope. Their own country is as vast 
as the whole Continent of Europe 
and in many ways just as interest- 
ing. 


What impressions do Americans 
create in Europe? The sight of so 
many Americans traveling is the 
cause of no little surprise to Euro- 
peans. To most of them the cost of 
crossing the ocean looms high and 
when to this is added railroad fares, 
hotel bills, and the countless other 
expenses of such a trip, the conclu- 
sion is immediately drawn since so 
many Americans do come to Europe 
then all Americans must be wealthy. 
The individual traveler usually re- 
sents this attitude, but he has his 
fellow countrymen to blame. Al- 
though since the depression they 
have been more cautious, many of 
them in the past foolishly squan- 
dered their money. They gave ex- 
orbitant tips to waiters and bellboys. 
They were easy prey for the antique 
dealers and sometimes paid fabu- 
lous sums for faked antiques or 
works of art. Often it was their in- 
ability to talk a foreign language 
which caused them to spend their 
money. Unwilling, or afraid to 
make mistakes, they sought out the 
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more expensive hotels where they 
were certain English would be 


spoken. Sometimes it was their 
slowness in translating foreign 
money, particularly the English 


coinage, into dollars, that gave rise 
to this prodigality. But whatever 
the reason, the opinion is firmly 
rooted that every American traveler 
is the possessor of a small fortune. 

Unhappily Americans do not al- 
ways create the best impressions so- 
cially. It is true that in the United 
States, because of our democratic 
principles, family does not count for 
quite so much as it does in Europe 
and because of this it is sometimes, 
although incorrectly, claimed by 
Europeans that social position and 
prestige in America is based upon 
personal wealth without regard as 
to how that wealth was obtained. 
Ignorance of the facts has caused 
on this side of the ocean bitter criti- 
cism of American social life. Those 
who know better, however, have a 
high regard for individual Ameri- 
cans and their association is eagerly 
awaited when it becomes known 
that they are contemplating a trip 
to this part of the world. Others are 
slighted or ignored because of that 
type which is frequently seen on the 
conducted tour, those aggressive 
and vociferous creatures who insist 
on making themselves prominent 
wherever they are. Their conversa- 
tion is for the benefit of everyone in 
sight. Whatever fails to please 
them is loudly criticized. Merely 
because a thing does not come up to 
the standard to which they have 
been accustomed, merely because it 
is different, it is condemned. The 
fact that the standard which they 
know might not be acceptable to the 
people of the foreign country in 
which they happen to be never oc- 
curs to them. They would Ameri- 
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canize every place and everyone. 
This type has done great harm to 
the reputation of Americans. On 
the other hand, however, it is cer- 
tainly hard for the American to ac- 
cept as “culture” much of what he 
sees in Europe. His reactions are 
even more violent than when he 
visits the “foreign quarter” in any 
of our large cities. Also, travel on 
a Continental train, no matter in 
what class, can be a disagreeable ex- 
perience, not so much from the 
point of view of comfort, for first 
and second classes are usually very 
good, but rather from environment. 
And the natural frankness of the 
American compels him to speak out 
against such conditions. 

There is a third group of travelers 
from the United States, by far the 
most numerous, which outbalance 
those who flaunt wealth and who 
offend by their coarseness. This 
group is comprised of people from 
every walk of life and whether alone 
or in a party they make a favorable 
impression on all Europeans. They 
go their way of sightseeing with un- 
diminished mirth, but there is noth- 
ing vulgar about them. Their 
friendly and generous spirit pene- 
trates the barrier of reticence or re- 
serve which is natural to some Euro- 
peans, especially the Englishman. 
They realize that because they are 
in a strange country some things are 
bound to be different. These people 
are the best salesmen of good will 
which any nation could send out. 
Everyone enjoys meeting them. Un- 
wittingly they are ambassadors of 
peace and they do much to promote 
mutual understanding between their 
own and foreign countries. 


What impressions do Americans 
take home with them? The answer 
to this question will naturally vary 
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according to the individual, depend- 
ing greatly upon the amount of time 
that he has spent in each country. 
But those who come to Europe for a 
short holiday, who in a month or six 
weeks cover all England and most 
of the Continent must certainly re- 
turn home with a hodgepodge of 
ideas. Not infrequently they visit 
only the large cities and stay at 
hotels which cater to English and 
American guests. No doubt they see 
a great deal of the natural beauty of 
Europe, but they are continually 
“on the go,” rushing from one place 
to another, never stopping long 
enough in one spot to grasp the at- 
mosphere of a particular country or 
to understand its people. They 
leave the great art galleries, know- 
ing that they have seen the originals 
of Fra Angelico or Michelangelo, of 
Benvenuto Cellini, of Rembrandt or 
Van Dyke, of Murillo, but it would 
be impossible for many of them to 
recall later the individual works, so 
hasty was their trip through the 
museum. Within a couple of days 
they may visit the Cathedrals of 
Rouen, Notre Dame in Paris, Char- 
tres and Reims, so that the peculiar 
beauty and charm of each is less ap- 
preciated than when they are viewed 
at longer intervals apart. Their 
principle seems to be that it is better 
to see a great deal cursorily than to 
see only a little and see it well. 
There is something to be said for 
this principle, but it can be grossly 
abused. 

Europeans ordinarily move slow- 
ly; they take time with their travel 
as with everything else and they 
have great difficulty in understand- 
ing the tremendous activity of the 
American tourists. It has become 
such a common thing for them to 
see large parties of Americans 
traveling considerable distances in 
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a single day and at the same time 
scurrying to see everything of inter- 
est along the route that now when- 
ever they see any group of tourists 
their first impression is that they 
must be Americans “doing Europe.” 
Many people, however, who cross 
the ocean feel that they can afford 
such a luxury only rarely and there- 
fore they try to see as much as time 
and circumstances permit. In this 
they are using good judgment, but 
they should make sure that their 
trip is well planned and realize that 
there are some things which of ne- 
cessity will have to be omitted. It is 
impossible in a few weeks to travel 
over a half dozen countries of Eu- 
rope and expect to see everything. 
Travel is an art, and to derive the 
greatest benefit from any art, it 
should be taken slowly; it should be 
studied. It is this fact which many 
Americans traveling in Europe have 
failed to recognize. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to discourage European travel or to 
depreciate its advantages. Merely 
to see a strange country, its people 
and their customs, has a decided 
educational value. To live in that 
country and to study its culture is 
even more enlightening. But such 
a privilege is for the few. The ordi- 
nary traveler, however, profits much 
from his foreign wanderings. He 
sees other peoples in their native en- 
vironment which gives him a deeper 
understanding of their problems 
and enables him to grasp their view- 
point more readily. Moreover, it 
offers a fresh insight into his own 
country. This last point is ex- 
tremely important. Kipling, I 
think it was, who queried, “What 
should they know of England who 
only England know?” This applies 
with equal force to the United 
States, which is so unlike European 
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countries and so vast that a proper 
perspective is not always obtainable 
at home. It is only when we are 
some distance away that we can see 
our own country objectively. New 
impressions are garnered through 
conversation with others, through 
their newspapers. We begin to see 
ourselves as others see us. We real- 
ize that there is more than one side 
to every question and that our own 
opinion often needs a little revision. 
Even if one had no other reason 
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than this for taking a foreign trip 
he would be well rewarded. At the 
same time the visitor who goes in 
raptures over everything he sees 
abroad and condemns everything 
American, should not forget that 
America, although only a youthful 
nation, has contributed much to 
modern European civilization and 
that the natural beauties which 
seem to awe him can be equaled in 
the land from which he came if he 
would but look for them. 


HIS ALTAR-NURSERY 


By Roperick MAcEACHEN 


(The Consecration) 


— but a manger where they knelt, 
Their first love-watch to keep; 
Now cradle-like my hands would lull 
That Little One to sleep. 


(The Elevation) 


No doubt Saint Joseph swung Him high 


In tender ecstasy; 


Now I, poor sinner, lift Him up 
For loving eyes to see. 


(Communion) 


And Mary smiled her Child to hold 
Before the shepherds true; 


Ecce, Agnes Dei, now 
I bring that self-same Babe to you. 
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ROSE MAGIC 


By LINcOLN JORDAN 


OME years ago, as the Shasta 

Limited of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad puffed its stentorian way to 
a stop at the Brooks, Oregon, sta- 
tion, passengers were aroused from 
their languor by the sight of an ex- 
pansive garden of roses in the midst 
of the thick, wild undergrowth com- 
mon to that section of the country. 

As the flyer moved away the pas- 
sengers strained their necks to catch 
a last, fleeting glimpse of the thou- 
sands of hardy, fragrant roses, and 
exclamations of wonder lifted above 
the cadenced whir of turning 
wheels. 

The garden belonged to the 
Reverend George M. A. Schoener, 
who since that time, has attained 
international fame amongst natural 
scientists and rosarians for his re- 
markable success in cultivating 
roses and other plants. 

Today, on the corner of Quinien- 
tos and Milpas Streets, Santa Bar- 
bara, California, Father Schoener, 
Padre of the Roses, at the age of 
seventy-six, is still experimenting 
with plants. His latest triumph is 
an avenue of 110 rose trees, each 
tree having as many as 350 blooms 
to a single stock. He has grown 
thornless roses; roses in which the 
whole plant exudes the scent of 
sweetbriar; roses that bloom 365 
days in the year; and even edible 
rose fruits, from which a rose jelly 
may be made. 

Experimenting also with fruits, 
the Padre produced a new rose ap- 
ple with flesh of an exceptional 
firmness, making it conducive to 


long distance shipping. He grew an 
almost freestone cherry and pro- 
longed the cherry season over two 
months by growing a cherry that 
ripens in September. 

In vegetables he created a mam- 
moth sugar pea, with an edible pod, 
measuring seven inches long and 
one and one-half inches broad. The 
yielding of the new pea more than 
triples the crop of ordinary peas. 

As long ago as 1915 Father 
Schoener was introduced to a na- 
tional audience when the Literary 
Digest reprinted an article pub- 
lished by the Portland Oregonian. 
An excerpt from that article reads 
as follows: 

“We are told that while Father 
Schoener, like the traditional 
prophet, attains to little fame or 
honor in his own country, he is 
widely and well known abroad, 
and in England, France and Ger- 
many is regarded as the greatest ex- 
ponent of Mendel’s theory of plant 
life and evolution. His recognition 
in this country is mainly limited to 
the Department of Agriculture. 
Proof of his esteem there is shown 
in the fact that they have sent him 
this year nearly 1,000 plants for 
tests and analyses, in the hope that 
he may make some of them prove 
beneficial to mankind.” 

The Padre has received aid from 
other countries as well. The late 
Miss Ellen Willmott, author of the 
renowned Genus Rosa, sent him 
1,500 rare roses, mostly from her 
own private garden at Great Marley, 
Essex County, England. The Horti- 
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cultural Department of Tokyo, Ja- 
pan, shipped him very valuable 
plum and peach species, and it was 
with the assistance of the Royal 
Botanic Garden of Calcutta, India, 
that Father Schoener was enabled 
to develop entirely new races of 
roses. 

Of his experiments Father Schoe- 
ner declares: 

“We can manipulate roses at will; 
our experiments take us into all di- 
rections: disease immunity of foli- 
age; new colors and more artistic 
forms. And there is no end to the 
possibilities of fruit breeding. Ab- 
bot Mendel made only a start with 
his Principles of Heredity in Plant 
Life. He left it to others to go on 
with his great beginnings.” 

Possibly Father Schoener’s most 
interesting experiments were those 
he conducted in an effort to control 
the colors of roses. For instance, he 
applied iron filings to intensify red 
colors and cobalt sulphite for black. 
Repeatedly feeding the rose the lat- 
ter mineral, the Padre was finally 
rewarded by growing an almost 
dark blue rose. He then superim- 
posed nearly black roses on each 
other through the hybridization 
process, until he had achieved his 
noted “Black Rose.” 

Although it is claimed that in the 
hybridization process between two 
certain parents, one the father and 
one the mother, that the sex is of no 
particular importance, Father 
Schoener worked along the theory 
that the seed parent is usually re- 
sponsible for the type or character 
of plant life, especially in growth, 
and that the pollen parent is re- 
sponsible for the improvements, 
such as foliage, color and form. 

The innate tendency of plant life 
to perpetuate its specific characters, 
the constancy of its species, has 
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been the problem most perplexing 
to Father Schoener since the begin- 
ning of his experiments. 

But Father Schoener has, at last, 
proved that the constancy of the 
species (heretofore an accepted fact 
in botany) can be broken down. 
Taking a garden rose, the Padre 
budded to it a wild rose in order to 
influence the wild rose with the sap- 
flow of the garden rose. When the 
wild rose, growing from the garden 
variety, began to flower, he used 
pollen from other garden roses on 
the wild rose, with the result that 
the wild species became fertile and 
bore fruit. Thus blood from a new 
race that provides roses with 
stronger habits of growth and better 
foliage is available for a new genera- 
tion of roses. It can be seen that 
working along these lines there is 
a possibility that ultimately roses 
may be grown that would be im- 
mune to disease. 

In short, Father Schoener’s most 
important discovery is that it is pos- 
sible to combine the good qualities 
of two entirely different types of 
plants. The observant plant 
breeder, therefore, has a new and 
effective medium to attain new 
goals. The field for producing here- 
tofore undreamed of new varieties 
and types of roses and fruits is enor- 
mous. The practical results of such 
experiments would be manifold: 
more deliciously flavored fruits, 
better quality, and the possibility 
of shipping fruits and vegetables 
longer distances without the danger 
of decomposition. 

The man behind all these horti- 
cultural successes did not achieve 
them through haphazard methods. 
He brought to his experimentations 
a wealth of native talent. 

Father Schoener was born in 
1864, of French-Swiss parents, on 
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the. Allegheny River, about thirty 
miles above the present city of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. When 
he was about seven years of age, 
his parents moved back into the 
southern part of Germany, the 
beautiful and rich Kinzig Valley in 
Alsace. Shortly after they arrived 
the Franco-Prussian war broke out. 

The Padre received his primary 
education at the monastery school 
at Engelberg in the High Alps. 
Later, he studied at the Maria Ein- 
siedeln. Majoring in such subjects 
as botany, biology and cytology, Fa- 
ther Schoener soon evinced an avid 
interest in the natural sciences. 
Within less than three years he and 
his classmates had classified 72,000 
plants from the bottom of the valley 
to the snow line of the Alps. It was 
at this time that he decided to de- 
vote his life to further improving 
plant life, bringing various wild 
species under his close observation 
for development and human use. 

Coming to America, the influence 
of his early religious training and 
the guidance of his priestly instruc- 
tors manifested itself when the 
Padre spent two more years study- 
ing theology and was then ordained 
a priest. Shortly after this time, Fa- 
ther Schoener suffered a physical 
breakdown and was advised to seek 
another climate and possibly take 
up an avocation that would involve 
outdoor work. He moved to Brooks, 
Oregon. 

At first the Padre contented him- 
self in collecting a few specimens of 
wild roses for his garden. With 
pick and shovel he hunted the 
woods, digging up wild rose bushes. 
His first assistant was a full- 
blooded Indian. One day he over- 
heard a half-breed Indian remark, 
“There goes that crazy priest, still 
digging up them damned briars.” 
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As he became more interested in 
his work Father Schoener became 
known to rose authorities. Within 
two years he received 2,300 different 
varieties. He ministered to his roses 
like a mother to her child. Often, 
late at night, he would jump out of 
bed during a thunder storm to see 
that they were not being injured by 
the devastating forces of wind and 
rain. In the beginning he had to 
water each plant himself, getting the 
water in buckets from a well several 
hundred yards away from his 
plants. And when you consider the 
many thousands of plants you 
can imagine the enormity of the 
task. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad 
then came to the Padre’s aid by do- 
nating three acres of ground ad- 
joining the church to enable him 
to extend his experimentations. His 
chief source of income at that time 
was in delivering talks on botany, 
and on the rose in particular. 

In 1915, Father Schoener received 
his first of a long series of awards 
for fine roses, the Medal of Honor 
from the San Francisco World’s 
Fair. Later he was asked by the 
French Academy of Science to write 
a paper on the recent discoveries in 
rose life. 

Father Schoener produced an ab- 
solutely thornless rose just for the 
novelty of it, but believes that roses 
should have thorns. “A rose with- 
out thorns is like an unfinished 
piece of art,” declares the Padre. 
“The large thorns of some species 
must be seen to be appreciated. In 
their young state they are translu- 
cent and sparkle like rubies when 
they stand facing the rising or set- 
ting sun. What a glory of color is 
revealed! Often reminiscent of the 
sun peering through a stained glass 
window in a cathedral,” the Padre 
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says. Thorns are also important 
because they are a means of identi- 
fying different species, their ances- 
try, former habitat and their rela- 
tionship with other species. 

Father Schoener’s work is essen- 
tially scientific. He does not plant 
or hybridize to see what will come 
of it. He predetermines, in strict 
accordance with Gregor Mendel’s 
laws of heredity, and according to 
his own findings with the aid of 
chemicals, what characters he 
wishes to make dominant, and what 
characters he desires to make reces- 
sive, and then strives to achieve the 
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desired results. Always, however, 
he is mindful of new vegetables and 
fruits which may be useful to man- 
kind. It is well to remember that 
many of the edible fruits and vege- 
tables man uses today were origi- 
nated by just such arduous experi- 
mentations and discoveries of natu- 
ral science. 

Time is measured by Father 
Schoener, not by the ticking of a 
clock, but by the growth of his rose 
bushes, the intensity of the pig- 
ments. A complete day to the Padre 
is the successful completion of a 
color control experiment. 


FOR A CERTAIN BENEDICTINE 
By Sister M. THEREsE, Sor.D.S. 


OME, let us walk the ways we knew before— 

Such perfect friend I had not dared to seek; 
God guessed my need and gave divinely meek 
You, in the robes the ancient mystics wore, 


Gertrude, Scholastica. 


What joy is more 


Than to hear the soft word-laughter that you speak; 
To know the wimple rippling to your cheek 
Holds in its fold bright wealth of lyric lore. 


Across what years of snow, of stars, of rain, 
However far you go, what tasks you do, 

These singing days immutable remain, 

Are lived again, are present, sweet and new. 

In Christ our hearts, Whose love can know no cease, 


Come, give me your hand in perfect peace! 
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THE FUN OF BEING A CATHOLIC 


By JoHN Moopy 


T has been said—and judging 

from my own experience I think 
it is true—that the thoroughly sea- 
soned state of the typical convert- 
Catholic is not reached until he has 
been in the Church from six to ten 
years. When he came in, he quite 
innocently assumed that all Cath- 
olics were very much alike—espe- 
cially in the matter of defending 
their faith on every possible occa- 
sion, and never for any reason 
whatever, keeping it under cover. 
He thought all other Catholics were 
like himself—militant, aggressive, 
perhaps pugnacious. But after his 
acquaintance has widened, after 
the novelty has worn off, and after 
he has mixed more or less with the 
Catholic population, he makes the 
important discovery that Catholics 
are only human beings after all. 
He will surely find saints among 
them; he will find some as agres- 
sive and militant as himself, or 
even more so; but he will also dis- 
cover many other types—and as a 
result of some of these discoveries, 
his Catholic belief in the doctrine 
of the Fall will likely become 
firmer than ever! 

“When you have been in the 
Church awhile and get to know 
more Catholics, you will wonder 
how some of them can call them- 
selves Catholics,” said a priest to 
me when I had been in the Church 
only a few weeks. I didn’t know 
what he was talking about—for up 
to that time I had met virtually 
no lax, lazy, loose or “secret” Cath- 
olics. I was naive enough to assume 





that all Catholics were gloriously 
aware of the unique value of the 
Catholic faith, and considered it 
their most precious possession. But 
after a few years my perspective 
had greatly broadened; I came to 
know many types of Catholics. 
And with my statistical bent I tried 
to classify these various types. 

There was one type, however, 
that I couldn’t satisfactorily explain 
or understand. This was the secret 
type; the person who may seem to 
be technically conforming, but who 
is trying to keep secret from the 
non-Catholic world the fact that he 
is a Catholic. And I don’t yet un- 
derstand that type. 

I first met this brand of Catholic 
along in 1933. One day I happened 
to be talking with a Wall Street 
broker who was himself a Catholic 
and had always been one. When | 
told him I had a few years before 
embraced the Catholic faith, he 
looked at me in startled surprise, 
asked a few questions, and then 
lowering his voice, said: 

“In your ordinary business en- 
vironment I presume you are keep- 
ing it dark, aren’t you?” He went 
on to explain that “for business 
reasons” he had always been care- 
ful not to flaunt his religion in busi- 
ness circles; that very few of his 
business acquaintances knew him 
as a Catholic. And he solemnly 


promised me, then and there, that 
he would carefully keep my secret. 

How delightful—with me shout- 
ing it out from the housetops in my 
loudest voice! 
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Strange to say, this secret atti- 
tude does prevail among some 
Catholics; and supposedly seasoned 
ones at that. I had one old friend 
who kept it dark for years, not en- 
lightening me until I had myself 
come into the Church. It is also 
prevalent among some converts. Not 
the militant type; oh no, oh no! 
The timid, solemn type. I happen 
to know a convert who has been 
in the Church ten years or more, 
and he is still trying to keep his 
conversion secret from certain of 
his old friends; he is sure he would 
lose caste with them if they ever 
found him out. As a result he is 
estranged from former friends who 
have all indirectly heard about it 
long ago—although they have said 
nothing, really being utterly indif- 
ferent. That poor chap is anything 
but a “seasoned” Catholic, even 
though he has been in the Church 
ten years. 

The inanity of a humorless con- 
vert can perhaps be understood. 
But why any normal Catholic 
should hesitate to make his religion 
known to everybody, is a mystery 
to me. If to become or to be known 
as a Catholic estranges some peo- 
ple—why, that should be faced as 
part of the game. After all, the 
friends one loses as a result of 
one’s Catholicism are mighty poor 
friends. And as for one’s business 
environment, the only adverse re- 
action I have ever noticed from 
that quarter is merely the com- 
monplace one that you might ex- 
pect from any non-Catholic — 
startled surprise— pity for your 
loss of intelligence— perhaps an 
uneasy or suspicious glance at you 
now and then. If any talk vicious- 
ly behind your back, let them—as 
the vulgar saying is—stew in their 
own juice. That’s my formula. 
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But usually your personal beliefs 
are of too little importance to them 
for them to do that! 

Of course I am emphasizing the 
funny side of all this; but serious- 
ly, if Catholic seasoning has taught 
me one thing, it is that no Catholic 
is a Catholic if he keeps his faith 
in the dark. He should invariably 
give it light, not only for the im- 
perative reason that it is his faith, 
but because ignorance regarding 
Catholicism is so abysmal in the 
non-Catholic world, and the notion 
is so widespread that if you are a 
Catholic there must be a screw 
loose somewhere. How in heaven’s 
name can you ever get back at these 
people with their grotesquely ab- 
surd ideas, unless you take advan- 
tage of every opening that comes 
along to snarl them up in argu- 
ments, and thus start them think- 
ing and observing a bit. Besides, 
in always keeping still you are 
missing a lot of fun, as I shall 
prove to you. And you may dig 
your own grave, too. 

Let me give an illustration of 
what sometimes happens to a secret 
Catholic who tries to keep his faith 
dark in the business world. 

A luncheon was given one day at 
the Down Town Club by a well- 
known financier, his dozen guests 
all being Wall Street men. The 
host had selected the menu in ad- 
vance and had chosen delicious 
mutton chops as the main dish. 
But it was a Friday in Lent and 
two of his guests were Catholics; 
one a secret Catholic who kept his 
faith dark for “business reasons”; 
the other, a regular practicing 
Catholic. The chops were first 
passed to the secret Catholic; he 
said nothing and took his portion. 
But when the waiter reached the 
other Catholic, the latter declined 
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the ehops and asked for a bit of 
fish instead—upon which the host 
profusely apologized for forgetting 
about “fish on Friday.” But the 
secret Catholic kept still and tackled 
his chop with relish, justifying 
himself perhaps by the specious 
notion that he was thus avoiding 
scandal —a too convenient excuse 
for a lot of Catholics! 

“Hoorah for him,” exclaimed a 
non-Catholic to whom I told this 
incident; “I admire his courage in 
defying the silly rule of his 
Church.” No doubt he would have 
been admired still more from that 
quarter had he renounced his faith 
altogether. But the non-Catholics 
at that luncheon didn’t admire him 
for his “courage”; they condemned 
him for his cowardice. The out- 
come for him was not so good. 
The Catholic question having been 
brought to the front, the fish-eating 
Catholic was asked many questions 
about the Church, and a very in- 
formative half hour followed, giv- 
ing the entire group a much better 
idea of Catholicism than they had 
ever had before. As for the secret 
Catholic, although none of these 
men had before known that he was 
a Catholic, they all discovered the 
fact, to his dismay, before that 
luncheon was over. And they gave 
him more than one doubtful glance 
as the other Catholic lucidly ex- 
plained the law of abstinence! 

Do you think this chop-chewing 
Catholic got much of a kick out of 
that luncheon —or added to his 
prestige? Not much. But the other 
Catholic, being respected for prac- 
ticing what he preached, certainly 
added to his prestige that day. 

Another illustration to show 
where the secret Catholic loses out 
and misses the fun. More amus- 
ing; less tragic. 
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*A pious old Protestant banker 
whom I had known for forty years 
or more, asked me one day, in a 
solemn, serious tone, if the rumor 
were true that I had become a 
Catholic. It was years after the 
event. I had all along assumed 
that he knew of it, but supposed it 
had so shocked his good old Cal- 
vinistic heart that he couldn’t bear 
to speak of it to me. But now, when 
I told him it was true, instead of 
appearing shocked, his face broke 
into a beatific smile as he said: 

“I hoped it was true, but could 
scarcely believe it, knowing how 
skeptical you used to be. The re- 
turn of the prodigal is always to be 
rejoiced over —especially if his 
faith in Christianity has become so 
strong that he can cling to it in the 
midst of all the Catholic supersti- 
tions. It must indeed take strong 
faith to hold to the truth amid all 
that ancient wreckage.” (I may 
not be giving his precise words, but 
that was exactly his meaning.) 

Would you not call this a fine 
opening to start an argument? 
Here was a sympathetic and recep- 
tive listener, as ignorant of Catholi- 
cism as they make ’em, and sus- 
pecting that faith for the Catholic 
must really be a_ supernatural 
thing—which of course it is! Not 
that this opening offered any op- 
portunity to convert the old gentle- 
man; he was a million miles from 
that. But it did offer an oppor- 
tunity for me to send him a copy 
of the Catholic Catechism. When 
next I saw him he said that he had 
read it from cover to cover. 

“I must admit I found a lot of 
Christianity in it,” he said. “I 
didn’t know you Catholics now 
print your Catechism in English; I 
thought you still kept it in Latin 
to conceal it from the children and 
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ignorant grown-ups — letting only 
the priest interpret it to them. But 
I see you are taking a leaf from us 
Protestants — coming out in the 
good old English tongue. When 
are you going to print the Bible in 
English, and allow the common 
people to read that?” 

No, he wasn’t joking; he really 
believed these things. But he 
doesn’t believe them any more — 
nor does he believe a lot of other 
grotesque notions he voiced that 
day. 

And so my attempt to be a real 
Catholic bore fruit on that occa- 
sion. Had I acted like the secret 
type of Catholic, keeping my faith 
dark from outsiders, not only would 
I have missed all the fun, but that 
pious old Calvinist would still be 
invincibly ignorant of Catholic doc- 
trines and customs; would still be 
assuming that we “illiterate Cath- 
olics” are not allowed to read the 
Scriptures. 

Half the fun of being a Catholic 
is to be able to take advantage of 
opportunities for giving your faith 
the light. The secret Catholic might 
be condemned by the Church as 
sinning against the light; but I 
condemn him as a _ shortsighted 
dumbbell who misses some of the 
best fun to be found in the world 
of business. For instance, to flaunt 
your faith in the face of some 
hard-headed, thick-skinned money 
chaser —the man who measures 
life solely by dollars and cents— 
is an experience that always gives 
you a joyous, exultant feeling. 

Any experienced person should 
know the type of hardhead I mean. 
He views you, if you become a 
Catholic, as merely playing some 
shrewd game which you think will 
sooner or later redound to the bene- 
fit of your bank account. Your 
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conversion may mystify him; he 
may say you are a crackpot or have 
gone haywire, but he is sure of 
your main objective—he thinks you 
think you see money in it. 

This is not mere romance. Said 
one cold-blooded fish to a friend of 
mine when some years ago he was 
told that I had become a Catholic: 

“How come? He knows the 
money game, doesn’t he? What 
else in hell would he be after?” It 
puzzled him; but I noticed that 
from then on, he was very eager to 
do business with me! 

And thereby hangs a tale worth 
the telling; a tale that no secret 
Catholic could ever tell, for he 
would never have been there. No 
hard-headed financier would ever 
talk religion with a secret Catholic. 
But one did talk religion with me. 

He was an oldtime business 
friend who had no religion himself, 
and regarded Catholics as hopeless- 
ly “sappy” and sentimental—and 
just a little crazy. He had been too 
considerate of my feelings to ever 
reproach me for becoming a Cath- 
olic, but I could sense his deep pity 
for me every time we met. Yet he, 
too, was vulnerable, as you shall 
see. 

Shrewd and “slick” in his activi- 
ties and speculations, he had al- 
ways made money for himself in 
spite of untoward events in the se- 
curity markets. Even the crash of 
1929 and the ensuing depression 
had not particularly upset him— 
until the fateful autumn of 1933. 
One day in the latter part of that 
year I had occasion to call on him. 
I found him deeply pessimistic, 
blue as indigo. For he had just 
been most beautifully “trimmed” in 
the last perpendicular slump. 

In fact, I found him a changed 
man. Having always known him 
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as a cynical skeptic, you may be 
sure I was immensely surprised 
when, in the midst of our conver- 
sation about the troubled times, he 
suddenly burst out: 

“I’ll tell you what’s at the bottom 
of all this. We’re sunk, completely 
sunk—because we've forgotten 
God. We've got to go back to 
God!” 

I looked intently in his eyes to 
see if I could detect any signs of 
insanity. But no; he seemed calm 
enough; obviously not unbalanced. 
He really meant what he said. 

Now how should a Catholic, sea- 
soned or unseasoned, respond to 
an opening like that? A lazy, lax, 
loose or secret Catholic would 
mumble, brush the subject aside 
and talk of something else. But in 
my innocence, I never thought of 
passing up that opening; for here 
was a chance to have a lot of fun; 
perhaps drive something home. 
And I said: 

“That’s the right answer, of 
course. But tell me, how do 
you ‘get that way’? You’ve never 
believed in the existence of God at 
all.” 

“No, not in your Catholic God— 
I'd forgotten you’re a Catholic. I 
don’t mean any God the Father 
nonsense; any personal God; that’s 
just rubbish. But there is a 
Power, a—a—something behind the 
universe. Get what I mean?” 

“Well,” I said, “you’re just giv- 
ing another name to the Catholic 
God. He’s the Power behind the 
universe. How did you discover 
Him at this late day?” I smiled in- 
credulously. 

“Don’t joke; I’m serious. 





I dis- 


covered—no, I don’t say I discov- 
ered — that’s not the right word. 
You don’t ‘discover’ God; you just 
believe in God by faith—it comes 
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to you. It has just come to me, 
since everything has gone to smash. 
It’s an illumination! Yes, we’ve got 
to go back to God.” 

What an opportunity to shoot a 
little theology into Wall Street! I 
started in on the spot, talked him 
to a standstill, while he consumed 
half a pack of cigarettes. It would 
be impossible to detail that de- 
lectable discussion, but I will give 
a few scraps of it. 

“Now see here,” said I, “if you 
think you’ve convinced yourself of 
the existence of God merely by 
‘blind faith’ —and ‘illumination,’ 
as you say, then I know it won’t 
stick with you. When you've re- 
couped your financial losses, this 
‘illumination’ will fade. What do 
you mean by your ‘Power behind 
the universe’? You admit you don’t 
know; and until you do know what 
you mean, such a belief isn’t worth 
a tinker’s damn. A man of your 
mentality” (this was only flattery) 
“should first grasp the fact that the 
existence of God can be known with 
certainty by means of natural hu- 
man reason. Once know that and 
you'll have something. But don’t 
talk to me about your ‘illumina- 
tion,’ your ‘faith’; that’s nothing 
but your emotions.” 

He looked nonplused. “How in 
blazes can you, a Catholic, say a 
thing like that? Isn’t your religion 
nothing but ‘blind faith’? Aren’t 
you commanded by your Church to 
believe in the existence of God on 
faith only—or go plumb to hell? 
Or have you fallen away from the 
Catholic Church already?” 

“What a big boob you are,” said 
I. (You see I knew this bird very 
well indeed.) “My Church would 
condemn me as a heretic if I know- 
ingly denied that the existence of 
God can be known by the natural 
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light of human reason. I am not 
to accept the fact of God’s existence 
on faith only—as you say. And I 
don’t—any more than I last year 
accepted on faith your notion that 
this would be a bull year in stocks. 
I sought out the facts. But what 
did you do? You relied on ‘blind 
faith’— and here you are in the 
scrap heap.” 

“Are you trying to tell me the 
Catholic Church says the existence 
of God can actually be known by 
means of human reason; that you 
can prove it? Man, you’re kidding 
me.” 

“That’s exactly what I’m trying 
to tell you. Listen, old man, Ill 
give it to you officially: ‘One true 
God and Lord can be known with 
certainty by the natural light of 
human reason by means of the 
things that are made.’ That’s from 
the Catholic Catechism.” 

“Humph! Hokum! What do you 
mean by ‘the things that are 
made’?” 

“Nature, the universe, mankind 
—especially mankind. Man is the 
most wonderful thing that is ‘made’ 
—isn’t he? You may say he 
evolved from a bit of slime; grew 
from the monkey or the fish, and 
so on. But where did he get his 
intellect and will, his mind, if they 
didn’t come from God, from an Al- 
mighty Creator, Who possesses 
these things in perfection? Not 
that you possess much in the line 
of intelligence, old man, in view of 
what you’ve done to yourself in the 
stock market this’ year. But some 
men possess plenty, and they didn’t 
pick it up in Wall Street—nor get 
it from a monkey or fish, either.” 

As was to be expected, my hard- 
headed friend had no coherent an- 
swers to these things. He merely 
lapsed into general ridicule of 
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Catholic reasoning, as so many 
hardheads are apt to do. Perhaps 
I should explain that the term 
“hardhead” in business parlance 
doesn’t always mean a clear head, 
a straight thinking head; more 
often than not it means a “bone- 
head”; and unfortunately my 
friend’s head, when it came to 
logical reasoning, was quite like 
the latter. 

We talked on for a long time 
that afternoon, not only on the 
question of the existence and na- 
ture of God, but also on the nature 
and destiny of man. I really began 
to think I was getting away with 
some good Catholic apologetic; I 
thought I was making an impres- 
sion. But alas, pride goeth before 
a fall! My skeptical friend wound 
up the conversation with the typi- 
cal alibi, falling back on the old 
escape - philosophy of the ignora- 
mus — “We can’t know anything 
about such things.” 

Was this long religious wrangle 
a waste of time—as the lax or lazy 
Catholic is sure to say? Was my 
eagerness to talk my religion naive 
—as plenty of other Catholics (and 
you, reader) may think? Perhaps. 
But at least something was accom- 
plished: this man’s notion that the 
Catholic Church commands her 
children to “accept the existence of 
God on faith only—or go plumb to 
hell,” was certainly destroyed; and 
his fancy that he had inherited his 
soul from the slime, surely received 
a jolt. Even though things did 
later turn out as predicted, and he 
forgot all about his sudden re- 
ligious “illumination” as soon as 
he had recouped some of his finan- 
cial losses, yet something did stick. 
Long after, I was told of his saying 
to a group of men who were ridi- 
culing the Catholic Church: 














“Thése Catholics aren’t such mo- 
rons as you people think; they are 
the only logical religious bunch; 
that I know. Once get into a real 
argument with a ‘sappy’ Catholic, 
and he’ll stand you up against the 
wall!” 

The opinion has been expressed 
that this yarn must be fiction; for 
it would be monstrous to suppose 
that a discussion of this nature 
could possibly take place in the 
murky atmosphere of Wall Street. 
Nevertheless, it did! In these days 
of business shrinkage and collapse, 
many a religious topic is discussed 
within the confines of that famous- 
ly crooked street of hardheads and 
skyscrapers. Whether many Cath- 
olics hold forth in this way to 
skeptical, confused, soul-searching 
financiers, I have no means of 
knowing; but I have myself been 
guilty of just such indiscretions on 
more than one occasion. In the 
old days of “Coolidge prosperity,” 
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when so many were busily wor- 
shiping at the shrine of Mammon, 
perhaps such talks rarely occurred. 
But since the Great Eclipse of Wall 
Street (which now begins to look 
like a permanent one), the “pick- 
ings” at that shrine are none too 
plentiful. The “profit motive” still 
lives, but its rewards are scanty. 

As a consequence of this state 
of things, almost anything can hap- 
pen nowadays in the way of soul- 
searching in that devastated area. 
I would point out to all lax, lazy, 
loose and secret Catholics, who 
overlook this fact, that they are 
missing golden opportunities for 
adding to the joy of life in this 
ripe apologetic field! 

Sleeping at the switch does no 
one any good, not even the sleeper. 
One of the really joyous things of 
the Catholic life consists in keeping 
wide awake and not missing the 
fun. Eternal vigilance is always 
the price of true Catholicity. 



































THE END OF AUSTRIA 


By GeorGe N. SHUSTER 


oo than a hundred years ago, a 
German Parliament assembled 
in Frankfort tried to establish a 
unified German Empire with a 
Hapsburg monarch at its head. Now 
we have witnessed, under circum- 
stances blending tragedy with 
drama, the establishment of a “Pan- 
Germany” inside which Austria is 
to be no more than a province. A 
price has been set upon the head of 
the Pretender to the throne, hun- 
dreds of prominent monarchists are 
under arrest, and the Church which 
during so many generations was al- 
lied to the Crown, has sundered 
that relationship with a startling 
gesture. Many of us can still re- 
member when a Hapsburg ruler was 
able to veto a papal election; and 
now some of us have seen princes of 
the royal household barely manage 
to escape across the border in the 
dead of night. I grew up as a boy 
among Germans who had left their 
country as a result of that Par- 
liament of 1848; and as a man in 
Europe I find myself surrounded by 
the victims of 1938! 

These last were engulfed in a 
catastrophe more than a little like 
the crash of a bullet, the zooming 
down of an airplane. It was an- 
other triumph of modern tech- 
nology. Our minds were not ad- 
justed to the fact that a government 
could be wiped out completely in 
one hour. Yet just that much time 
elapsed between the abdication of 
Dr. Schuschnigg and the arrival of 
German officers at Vienna’s airport, 
between the time when crowds 
shouted their acclamation of Aus- 





tria’s brave little government and 
voiced their approval of Hitler. Of 
course the really decisive blow had 
been struck on February 12th, when 
the Nazis had compelled the Chan- 
cellor to appoint a Minister of the 
Interior who was nothing less than 
the engineer of the Anschluss. But 
the army was relatively intact. 
Workers were rallying to the cause. 
And the Blessed Sacrament was ex- 
posed in churches where little 
groups of the faithful prayed for the 
peace and independence of Austria. 
How was one to believe that the end 
would come so suddenly, without a 
man rising to ward off the foe? 

I still find it incredible. There 
had been a number of bright, warm 
days. Over little towns in the prov- 
inces, airplanes circled, dropping 
leaflets and posters. The sign- 
boards of the country all suggested 
in neat red letters that the vote 
must be “Ja.” An air of bustling 
confidence prevailed in Vienna. Few 
of us realized the intense nervous- 
ness behind the scenes, impressed 
as we were with the obvious fact 
that the popularity which had come 
to Dr. Schuschnigg, for the first 
time, after the address of February 
24th, augured new things for the 
nation. It is true that my reason 
argued differently. It said that Hit- 
ler was in desperate need of a vic- 
tory, and that Austria was the logi- 
cal place to win. There was a weak 
government in France, the British 
were up to their necks in trouble— 
Palestine, Japan, Spain. Of course 
Mussolini had voiced disapproval of 
attempts to end Austrian independ- 




















ence. -A special Italian envoy had 
appeared in Vienna. One clung to 
that, finding it utterly unthinkable 
that the Germans could move an 
army within earshot of the Brenner 
with impunity. But the real palli- 
ative to reason was one’s instinctive 
memories of historical battles for 
independence. There had been the 
Belgians, the Serbs, the Irish, the 
Lithuanians, the Poles. How was 
one to take in the fact that Austria 
would die peacefully, in one after- 
noon? The Austria of Sobieski, 
Prince Eugene, Radetsky, Emperor 
Charles? One thought of all the 
saints who slumber in Viennese 
chapels, and of the Blessed Virgin— 
the Mater Austriae—on the nation’s 
coins. 

But there came, just before the 
Vesper bells rang, Dr. Schuschnigg’s 
laconic and bitter statement: in or- 
der to avoid the shedding of Ger- 
man blood, his government had de- 
cided to capitulate. We watched 
the souls of strong men shrivel up 
and die that evening, within the 
compass of an hour. Everything 
for which they had lived was gone; 
nothing remained but the bitterness 
of submission or exile. History is 
familiar with that sort of thing, but 
the individual fortunately is not. I 
should not want to go through the 
business of witnessing that suffer- 
ing again—not for anything in the 
world. After all, a certain peace 
and majesty follow the terror of 
physical death. But when the lights 
seem to go out in heaven? That is 
King Lear. And on the following 
days we saw people on the streets 
who had literally lost their minds. 

When it was all over I received a 
letter from the United States. How 
did it happen, the writer asked, that 
a Catholic country did not rally to 
the defense of its hearths? Was 
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there no Nathan Hale in Austria? 
Those were heartfelt questions, and 
it is perhaps well to attempt to an- 
swer them. The reply cannot, how- 
ever, be found in the emotions. 
Only two weapons remain to Chris- 
tendom under the existing circum- 
stances—the hard, masculine weap- 
ons of reason and decision. It is 
even desirable that we should forget 
temporarily the long lines of those 
who are in prison, exile and poverty. 
For we must concentrate upon an 
examination of conscience, if such 
a thing as charity is to survive in 
the world. 

Three forces met in this Austrian 
storm: aggressive nationalism, so- 
cial revolution, race prejudice. If 
one of these had been missing, the 
result would have been different. 
They had been merging, coalescing 
since before 1918. Imperial Aus- 
trian politicians had made plenty of 
capital out of Pan-Germanism, ri- 
valry between the classes, and ha- 
tred of the Jew. Often with their 
tongues in their cheeks, the Chris- 
tian statesmen of Vienna had 
warmed the cockles of the electoral 
heart with appeals to vulgar pas- 
sion. From them Hitler learned 
everything he has since put into 
practice as a result of the hypnotic 
spell he cast on Germany. And once 
he was in control of that Germany, 
the danger to Austria became very 
great. 

Dr. Engelbert Dollfuss sought 
ways and means of averting that 
peril. But unfortunately the disease 
which became manifest in Hitler 
had so long been latent in Austria 
that only two things remained—the 
Catholic Faith, and the Marxist 
creed. Dollfuss boldly decided that 
he would stake everything on the 
first, and seek to make the Austrian 
constitution a legal and political ex- 
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pression of Catholic principle. That 
meant above all adopting a new cul- 
tural and social policy. Journal- 
ism, literature and education were 
to breathe the Christian spirit. 
Quadragesimo Anno was to be put 
into practice. In short he set out to 
create something 1ik e—remotely 
like—the Jesuit state in Paraguay 
in a country which was by no means 
a colony of newly converted In- 
dians, but rather an old, tired and 
inwardly chaotic nation. The or- 
ganized Catholic forces upon which 
he could rely had only very little of 
his own exuberant religious fervor. 
There were, of course, thousands of 
exemplary individuals. In Vienna 
no church was ever without its wor- 
shiping faithful at any time of the 
day or evening. The vast majority, 
however, never went to church at 
all, save for baptism and burial. 
They looked upon the imposing, 
still always heavily subsidized 
Church as an institution to which 
they owed nothing and from which 
they exacted only a graceful en- 
trance to and exit from life. 
Perhaps the basic reason why 
this was so had been exemplified by 
the Marxist groups. These (Social 
Democrats and not Bolshevists) 
clung, it is true, to a philosophy bor- 
rowed from the lax Catholics and 
the fashionable freethinkers of the 
older time. The roots of this “liber- 
alism” go back very far, and are in- 
tertwined with a moral decay which 
deeply affected both clergy and laity. 
But far from inconsequential is the 
fact that the Marxists created really 
viable workers’ organizations and 
made their dreams of social welfare 
come true. It is not at all surpris- 


ing that their grip on large masses 
should have waxed so strong; for on 
every side there were testimonials 
to their achievement —blocks of 
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dwellings, recreation centers, youth 
organizations, municipal improve- 
ments. 

When Catholic political organ- 
izations mustered strength to com- 
bat Marxism, they were acting 
correctly in so far as opposition to 
a hostile Weltanschauung was con- 
cerned. But it was possibly inevi- 
table that there should rally to their 
standard large numbers whom other 
matters interested most. The “bour- 
geois” character of the Christian So- 
cial Party was almost scandalously 
evident, despite a little coterie of 
“radical” scribes whose remedy lay 
in abolishing whatever they con- 
sidered “Jewish” — international 
banking and so on. The mere fact 
that none of the financial scandals 
which beset Austria failed to involve 
the Christian Social Party is suffi- 
ciently impressive. 

Dollfuss’s move of 1933 was ac- 
cordingly a bold stroke in more 
ways than one. But could his dic- 
tatorship succeed, when it abolished 
parties, in wiping out the divergent 
points of view and traditions which 
had created those parties? The an- 
swer was not long delayed. First a 
disastrous and bloody conflict be- 
tween extremists of the Right and 
Left broke out in 1934, the right and 
wrong of which must be sought 
equally on both sides, but the dis- 
astrous psychological consequences 
of which Austria never lived down. 
A “Christian” state had waded in 
blood, and such a state is a contra- 
diction in terms. Second, the bour- 
geois point of view was now so domi- 
nant that the task of creating a 
Christian corporative society pro- 
ceeded almost at a snail’s pace. The 
idea was caught in the meshes of 
bureaucratic red tape, stifled by the 
pressure of groups fearful of losing 
any slight advantage, and impaled 




















(of course) on the natural difficul- 
ties latent in every effort to follow 
a new social trend. 

The assassination— which the 
Nazis have now glorified — was, 
tragically enough, the only real 
triumph of Dollfuss. It set into 
bold relief all that had been brave, 
romantic and fervent in the Chan- 
cellor’s career. Death crowned his 
love of justice and his hatred of in- 
iquity; and though it could not 
wipe out the memory of the mis- 
takes he had made, it rendered 
clear the high motives on which 
even those errors had rested. Yet 
since romance alone will not help 
us out of our present impasse, we 
must not hesitate to draw two im- 
placable conclusions. First of all, 
it is a perilous thing to abolish 
democracy—by which one does not 
mean any particular form of demo- 
cratic government. At least since 
the days of Aristotle, it has been 
evident that opposition is a funda- 
mental element in human society. 
And dictatorship, by blocking up 
the channels through which that 
opposition finds expression, there- 
with necessarily assumes a vast and 
crushing burden of responsibility. 
It can suceeed for a time through 
sheer use of force; but when there 
is no objective at which force can 
be directed, or when an irremov- 
able obstacle is encountered, it 
must find something upon which 
opposition can be expended or be- 
come fatally unpopular. In Aus- 
tria government could have no ob- 
jective save independence and pub- 
lic welfare. It was inconceivable 
that war could be waged on any 
one, and equally out of the ques- 
tion that the internal burden could 
be shifted to other shoulders. I 
did not draw these conclusions in 
1938, but arrived at them far ear- 
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lier, as anyone could have who took 
the trouble to read the basic texts 
upon which the science of society 
reposes. 

The second point to make is that 
nothing in this world is so hard to 
put into practice as are the social 
principles of Christianity. This is 
no argument against those princi- 
ples—on the contrary, it is valid 
proof that they alone have sub- 
stance as ideals. It is, however, 
immemoriably true that the influ- 
ence of Christianity proceeds from 
the individual outward and not the 
other way round. Mankind has 
had a Christian society only when 
there were enough real Christians 
who understood what such a so- 
ciety implies and were willing to 
act accordingly. Quadragesimo 
Anno must be written on the hu- 
man heart before it can serve any 
purpose on the statute books. 
Therefore Dollfuss’s brilliant and 
impetuous sortie could not change 
the fact that when he looked about 
him, the Marxists were on one side 
and the Nazis on the other. 

Let us look at those Austrian 
Nazis. In so far as they were in- 
tellectuals, they were the victims of 
sentimental German patriotic 
propaganda and of the inflation; in 
so far as they were common peo- 
ple, they were bred of the everlast- 
ing human desire to take something 
from somebody else, to riot and to 
overthrow. In Vienna and in some 
parts of the provinces, there were 
Jews in considerable numbers. 
Many of them were shrewd, thrifty, 
intelligent and successful. Many of 
them suffered also from the espe- 
cial besetting sin of Jewry — a 
childish, garish, sometimes offen- 
sive vanity. I do not now want to 
go into the Jewish problem more 
deeply than that. The mere addi- 
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tion of ability and vanity suffices 
almost to explain the everlasting 
conversational pogrom one encoun- 
tered in Austria. It was sometimes 
amazing to find that otherwise nor- 
mal human beings reveled in an 
anti-Semitism so lush that one 
could think only of cows pasturing 
in Arcady. Of course a small group 
of high-minded people were com- 
bating this anti-Semitism. But these 
were only a handful among the old 
maids who had lost their dots dur- 
ing the inflation, the omnipresent 
medical students who wanted a 
Jewish doctor’s job, and the half- 
baked school teachers who taught 
the children that Jewry was the 
source of all woes. What a grist 
for Hitler’s mill! For the essence 
of Hitlerism is that it reposes on a 
thesis of justification by blood 
alone. And to its credit it may be 
said that Nazism knows—what oth- 
ers occasionally fail to realize—that 
this thesis abrogates the Christian 
faith. It may be hard for some not 
to hate the Jew, but there are hard- 
er things aplenty in the cheapest 
catechism. 

The government of Dr. Schusch- 
nigg was headed by an able, judi- 
cious and courageous man. What- 
ever a critic of his government may 
say, he will not for a moment doubt 
that Austria and the Church sent a 
true nobleman to the front when 
this former officer and Jesuit pupil 
assumed control. Yet all that could 
not change the fact that Austria 
now had a semi-Fascist government 
sandwiched in between blocks of 
unconverted Nazis and unconverted 
Marxists. For the moment, how- 
ever, it was clear that if left alone 
this government could put down 
any uprising from within. The real 
danger, therefore, was annexation 
by Germany. How was this to be 
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met? Dr. Schuschnigg and his ad- 
visers believed that a modus vivendi 
with Hitler was possible. They 
would purchase toleration for them- 
selves by professing to believe that 
they could tolerate a National- 
Socialist Germany. This was no 
mere product of careful calculation. 
It was born of sentimental pro- 
German sentiment which beclouded 
even the best minds. When he 
signed the Friendship Pact of 1936, 
Schuschnigg said in effect that Aus- 
tria wanted to be a German prov- 
ince but—an independent province! 
It is amazing in retrospect that so 
many persons actually believed in 
the validity of that formula. They 
actually refused to think about Hit- 
ler lest they might think of some- 
thing uncomplimentary to Ger- 
many. The result was that when 
Dr. Schuschnigg went to Berchtes- 
gaden in 1938, he had no inkling 
of the fate in store for him. The 
result was also that when the Ger- 
mans marched in, tens of thou- 
sands were utterly unprepared. 

An alternative would have been 
preparing the nation for self-de- 
fense. This very many influential 
men really wanted to do. But they 
thought of re-establishing the mon- 
archy as a prelude to rather than 
as a consequence of that prepared- 
ness. The reason was primarily 
that a real desire to fight and die 
for Austria was contingent upon 
promises that appealed to disaffect- 
ed groups. In other words, a modi- 
cum of democracy was indispen- 
sable. Steps were taken hesitantly 
in this direction. Dr. Schuschnigg 
himself was most unwillingly a dic- 
tator, and his greatest desire was 
to convince the world that his was 
a truly social government. But, 
doubtless by reason of the impact 
of certain influential advisers, the 
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vigorous movement back to some- 
thing like parliamentary control al- 
ways remained a theory rather than 
a fact. For a time it looked as if 
the government might legalize three 
parties, while leaving the constitu- 
tion unaltered in so far as corpora- 
tive economic representation was 
concerned. During the last two 
weeks — when it was already too 
late—much was done that might 
have succeeded if it had been tried 
earlier. 

There is no question at all in my 
mind that if the Austrians had 
wanted to defend themselves and 
had taken measures to express that 
desire, they would today be an in- 
dependent country. But they could 
not make up their minds. Even the 
royalists kept talking of Otto’s 
restoration not as an augury of de- 
termination to keep the borders in- 
tact but as the fulfillment of dreams 
of a “social monarchy.” If half the 
time and energy had been expended 
on military drill that was used up 
celebrating the Imperial birthday 
and reading essays on social recon- 
struction there might be a different 
story to tell. The real truth is that 
the military problem could not be 
solved without coming to terms 
with the workers; and from these 
the middle and upper classes shied 
away as a horse does from a hole 
in the road. Accordingly one wit- 
nessed a grandiose spectacle of 
leaders anxious to put Ofto back on 
a throne that would have collapsed 
any time the wind blew. This paci- 
fism may be noble, touching, exem- 
plary. Only one must then not be 
surprised if the supply of Nathan 
Hales is a trifle thin. 

When Dr. Schuschnigg finally 
realized what the situation truly 
was, he acted like a hero. There 
are no words too colorful to de- 
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scribe the impression made not on 
us alone—who were foreigners 
looking on—but upon untold hun- 
dreds of thousands of his fellow 
citizens. Their government was 
now in the open, fighting for its 
life. And the leader of that gov- 
ernment proved himself a man 
whom the soul can profitably re- 
member. He failed, but his failure 
had the grandeur of tragedy. 

Nothing can now undo the trag- 
edy, and it is a great tragedy. 
Europe has suffered a moral defeat, 
and the Church has suffered a rude 
blow. One of the ablest and most 
influential priests of Austria said to 
me some time ago: “The real func- 
tion of this government is to give 
the Church time to recover its lost 
strength.” And I shall never for- 
get how many splendid men and 
women dedicated themselves to that 
task with an ardor, self-sacrifice and 
ability rare in the annals of hu- 
manity. Letters from some of them 
are near me as I write — letters 
written after imprisonment, after 
suffering, in which there is no word 
of despair or self-pity. 

I am sure that these persons will 
triumph in the end. As a conse- 
quence of trial and sacrifice much 
will be regenerated that was weak 
and rotten. But first of all the 
masses will be grouped round the 
new gods. There will be much 
open disavowal where formerly 
there was a pretense of conformity. 
There will be apostasy and even 
treason. Already there are shrines 
of Hitler on Vienna streets—busts 
with lights and flowers about them, 
before which the passing citizen 
gives a salute. But some day all 
this will be over. The saints still 
sleep in their Vienna chapels. The 
mists do not obscure the Madonnas 
along the highways of Tyrol. 




































CITIES ARE PERSONS 


By GEORGE MARVIN 


T sounds like the long stick you 

use to play billiards with or the 
hank of black hair which used to 
hang down the four hundred mil- 
lion backs of Imperial China—‘“cue” 
or “queue.” But, translated into 
American, it means “Thank-you” 
and those two words, contracted in- 
to one sound as you hear them spo- 
ken, are the symbol of Vancouver 
—*“K’you!” 

Thus by a little, but not insig- 
nificant thing does a big city— 
which is only a composite of hu- 
man individuals—establish its per- 
sonality, just as a lovely woman en- 
dears herself more by her differ- 
ences than by her likenesses to all 
the rest of the sisterhood. 

On the south side of the survey- 
or’s arbitrary boundary line which 
separates Canada from the American 
Northwest, a region so smitten with 
the prodigal benevolences of Provi- 
dence that it ought to be chronically 
grateful, only very occasionally do 
you hear anyone say “Thank-you.” 
People are too busy being busy. 
Communities swallowed up in sell- 
ing are not characteristically in the 
mood either for receiving or giving 
graciously. The amenities of life 
have had to give place to high-pres- 
sure customs of putting things over 
and go-getters are rarely bothered 
by consideration for others. In the 
mannerisms of trade the good man- 
ners of human relations are apt to 
be submerged if not totally lost and 
this holds true, with variations, the 
world over. 

In the North American sahara of 


uniformity Vancouver is a green 
oasis. Its people go and get as suc- 
cessfully as the populations of other 
cities and Vancouver puts things 
over with approved chamber-of- 
commerce technique. But Van- 
couver takes time out to say 
“K’you” and it is almost invariably 
said with a smile or an amiable ex- 
pression which adds a value of 
genuineness to the upward inflec- 
tion of its utterance. 

When the waitress lays your 
luncheon check upside down on the 
table, she smilingly anticipates pay- 
ment with her “k’you.” When you 
leave the Hudson Bay Stores exer- 
cising sales resistance to pass up 
that good buy, the salesman, who 
has spent ten or fifteen minutes en- 
tertaining you with good reasons 
for buying, conceals whatever cha- 
grin he may feel and speeds you 
on your way with his good-natured 
“k’you.” After filling your eyes 
with the brave kingdoms of British 
Columbia and your lungs with the 
breeze-borne ozone of virgin forests 
from the roof garden of the Van- 
couver Hotel, you drop back down 
the fifteen stories of altitude to the 
musical accompaniment of the ele- 
vator lassies’s “‘k’you.” 

“K’you” says His Worship, the 
Mayor, on exchanging cards; 
“k’you” says the sweating steward 
as he grabs three bags, a hatbox 
and a typewriter to lug ashore from 
the Canadian Pacific’s Princess 
Marguerite; and “k’you” says the 
Vancouver “bobbie,” remindful of 
London with his helmet strap bob- 
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bing under his nether lip as he di- 
rects you on your way in a friendly 
alien land. 

Painted on the ferry-houses on 
both sides of Burrard Inlet, where 
you cross to North Vancouver, two 
large signs greet commuters and 
visitors as they come and go every 
twenty minutes all day and most 
of the night. On one sign is paint- 
ed “Please embark briskly” and on 
the other “Thank You.” 

That’s Vancouver, as nearly as 
you can hit it off in two syllables. 
And long afterwards, when you 
think backward on many cities re- 
visited in memory, this is what you 
remember. 


In Los Angeles the elevators drop 
out from under you “in the New 
York manner” and it takes you 
three stories or so to catch up with 
them and get your feet back on the 
floor and the gone feeling out of 
your stomach. The man who runs 
the elevator in San Francisco starts 
it reverently and imperceptibly as 
a first-class locomotive engineer be- 
fore the War used to ease his ex- 
press train in and out of stations. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce opens its arms and its 
marble palace to you; it considers 
that you have reached the ultimate 
end of your journeyings. In San 
Francisco members of the Chamber 
greet you as travelers who meet at 
the crossroads and, with a com- 
radely hand-shake, wish you good 
luck on your way. Los Angeles “de- 
velops.” San Francisco grows; it 
has grown again from the ashes of 
fire and earthquake. In Los An- 
geles County— whose enormous 
area has been made identical with 
the city’s—there are no yesterdays; 
it is all adolescent today. San 
Francisco carries a rich past of 
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memories along with it in maturity. 
The city by the Golden Gate has 
flavor, bouquet, aroma—something 
that cannot be bought. The City of 
Wrigley and the Mecca of Movie- 
dom wants nothing that cannot be 
sold. 

Two Pacific Coast cities confront- 
ing similar opportunities, endowed 
with corresponding advantages, and 
yet as different in character and 
viewpoint and tone and personality 
as two individuals could be — as 
different as your cousin in Charles- 
ton is from your sister-in-law in 
Milwaukee. Cities are individuali- 
ties: most of them vague; a few 
clear. An intimate knowledge of 
one helps to an appreciation of the 
others. 

No merit is to be assigned or 
withheld either way any more than 
we can blame one person for lacking 
personality and praise another for 
its possession. It is never a mat- 
ter of conscious effort but rather a 
thing innate, falling “like the gentle 
dew from heaven” or emanating 
from the soil. Some American cit- 
ies possess this heritage of individ- 
uality more poignantly than others 
as, for example, Sante Fe, Charles- 
ton, Quebec, Richmond and New 
Orleans. They are personalities, 
and they impress and linger in the 
memory with a distinctive flavor of 
their own after huger, more popu- 
lous, richer, more extensive mu- 
nicipal communities have faded to 
the dead level of chronological ex- 
perience. Boston of twenty-five 
years ago, Washington before the 
Great War, San Francisco always, 
are cities of this type. 

Mentally and morally and — to 
lug in an often misused word— 
culturally, Los Angeles is a glori- 
fied Middle-Western town. It 
makes no difference in how many 
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millions of dollars, or tons of oil 
and shipping, or kilowatts of power, 
or acre-feet of irrigating water, or 
people you express it. Into the 
making of San Francisco have gone 
other ingredients not possibly com- 
putable in millions which, assimi- 
lated to its growth and woven into 
its texture, have endowed the city 
of St. Francis with something be- 
yond advertising, beyond selling, 
beyond “development”—something 
not altogether communicable in 
words. 

Except through the emotions and 
perceptions, charm, either in peo- 
ple or collections of people, is and 
should be incommunicable; not to 
be defined save in the inexpressible 
part of human experience where 
color, perfumes, music and _ inti- 
mations find their response, their 
home. So it is with rare men and 
rare cities of personality. Founded 
by two Franciscan friars, Paléu 
and Cambon in the same year that 
Jefferson was writing his Declara- 
tion here on the other, eastern rim 
of the continent, San Francisco, 
three thousand miles westward, 
also has declared and held the 
charm of independence. 


A similar independence of spirit 
distinguishes the oldest capital city 
in the United States—Sante Fe, New 
Mexico. When Captain John Smith 
and his intrepid band were fighting 
Powhatan to retain their foothold 
at Jamestown, Virginia, Santa Fe 
—‘“La Ciudad Real de la Santa Fe 
de San Francisco de Assisi”—was 
already established in New Spain 
as the seat of a viceroyalty consid- 
erably larger than old Spain. It 
antedates by more than a hundred 
years the other ancient Spanish 
foundations on the Pacific Coast 
where Father Junipero Serra estab- 
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lished his missions at San Diego, 
Monterey, Santa Barbara and “Mis- 
sion Dolores.” By contrast such 
supposedly elderly settlements as 
Plymouth, Boston, New Amsterdam 
(New York) and William Penn’s 
Quaker colony in Pennsylvania are 
parvenus. And yet, through these 
three hundred and thirty-five years 
the City of the Holy Faith has re- 
tained its identity and kept its orig- 
inal faith. 

In that faith the curious idea of 
bigness for the sake of bigness has 
never played a part—plays now no 
part. The capital of New Mexico, 
with less than 15,000 inhabitants, 
is about the size of Charlottesville, 
Virginia; its fame is immeasurably 
larger than its size. The go-getter 
and the tourist, decoyed hither in 
their annual hundreds of thousands 
by exploitative folders, come to see 
and remain to praise. A mental re- 
adjustment takes place, something 
akin to the stepping down of United 
States tempo to the unmotorized 
cadence of Bermuda, and the aver- 
age visitor departs, if not a better, 
surely a wiser man. Listen to what 
one of them wrote just the other 
day. 

This man, a representative of Big 
Business in another distant city of 
the Middle West, preoccupied with 
slogans and selling, drove into the 
ancient pueblo incased in a super- 
dreadnought car, turning up sixty 
or better on his speedometer and 
honking his horn at every road and 
street intersection. Departing after 
a week’s visit in Santa Fe, he wrote 
back to the local newspaper: 


“I have never seen a city where 
automobile drivers were as courte- 
ous and considerate as they seem to 
be in Santa Fe. We hardly ever 
heard a horn blown and there was 
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none of the snarly get-ahead-of-the- 
other-fellow attitude which seems 
to prevail nearly everywhere else. 
Just before we left, a member of 
the local police force followed us 
out to the Indian School to return 
a gasoline credit card that we had 
left and forgotten at a filling station 
in town. We carried away very 
pleasant memories of Santa Fe.” 
(The italics are his.) 


The last sentence of this letter is 
the important one. It is the unso- 
licited kind of tribute that has more 
enduring value than acres of bill- 
boards. The mental climate that 
this letter reveals would alone be 
a claim to American distinction 
among cities, for Santa Fe is al- 
most unique in its motor manners. 
It has no traffic lights and needs 
none and it only posts traffic police 
in a few localities three times daily 
when schools convene or recess. 
Even those suave guardians are not 
needed because, for some unac- 
countable reason, drivers of motor- 
cars in Sante Fe, from Archbishop 
Gerken in his Buick to the Nava- 
ho squaw in her Model-T, are one 
and all actuated by an anachro- 
nistic consideration for others— 
yes, believe it or not, actually in 
1938 with motor fatalities in the 
nation for the year preceding 
mounting to a total of 38,500! In 
other words, for the hectic purpose 
of needless speed they have not 
scrapped ordinary good manners in 
this one pueblo, the same kind of 
good manners that people general- 
ly still observe towards one another 
on foot. 

The natural question arises as to 
how Santa Fe manages to get along 
and meet its bills in the rarified at- 
mosphere of its 7,000 feet of sun- 
drenched altitude and its own in- 
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dividuality. Well, the answer is as 
clear as the air: Santa Fe lives on 
politics, climate and curios. The 
monthly pay rolls of the State, 
county and municipality almost 
suffice for upkeep and, on top of 
that, the city and its environs have 
long been a Mecca for thousands in 
search of health and change—hun- 
gry for something salubriously dif- 
ferent. These magnetized thou- 
sands buy the curios — turquoise 
from near-by mines, in infinitely 
varied ornaments made mostly by 
hand; blankets and other textiles 
woven by the descendants of the 
original “Americans” on New Mexi- 
can hand looms; and hand-tooled, 
silver-mounted saddles and bridles, 
belts, arrow guards like big brace- 
lets; pouches and bags and baskets 
of leather and colored withes, all 
conceived and fashioned in patient 
craftsmanship by the Navaho, Hopi 
and Pueblo Indians who add the 
rich color of their own skins and 
clothes and language to the life of 
this shining capital. 

New Mexico considers itself 
Spanish-American—not Anglo- 
American—and statistics prove the 
assertion. Sometimes you feel as 
though you had taken a ship and 
arrived in some faraway port of an- 
other civilization as well as a surer 
faith. The soft syllables of Cas- 
tilian or Andalusian, spoken inter- 
changeably with English, fall agree- 
ably on tired ears. One reason why 
the late beloved Senator Bronson 
Cutting polled votes from both 
parties during three terms in Con- 
gress was because he addressed his 
constituents in Spanish as fluent as 
his English, and when an airplane 
crash cut short his useful life in 
May of 1935, dark eyes were filled 
with tears in Santa Fe, a city un- 
ashamed of its emotions. 
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The looks of things here corre- 
spond to their sound. The pre- 
vailing note in architecture is the 
Spanish-Pueblo, a happy marriage 
of the Hispanic sense of beauty in 
form and proportion with native 
Indian materials and the recogni- 
tion of what is suitable to and char- 
acteristic of climate and terrain. 
Visible Sante Fe seems to have 
grown out of the soil of its high 
plateau as naturally as the Jeffer- 
sonian architecture of Albemarle 
County grows out of the red clay 
of the Piedmont in Virginia. 

Consequently there are no sky- 
scrapers in Santa Fe—actually not 
one. One of those beetling hives of 
real estate profit would be a joke 
here and you find, as you do in 
most of architecturally supervised 
Washington, a sky line that con- 
tinues to be a line against the sky 
rather than a collection of gigantic 
stalagmites sprouting into the air. 

On San Francisco Street a solitary 
window’s gold lettering localizes the 
“Chamber of Commerce.” Instead 
of the usual layout you find inside 
one small room tenanted by a polite 
gentleman who is invariably pleased 
to direct you to various points of 
archaeological or scenic or human 
interest and give you rates, fair 
rates, on whatever you want to buy 
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or wherever you want go. He is 
selling nothing whatever and he is 
as immune to boost bacilli as any- 
one on his high plateau is to ma- 
laria. 

At the head of that same street, 
a block lined on one side by the 
beautiful Hotel Fonda, remindful of 
the cliff dwellings that tempted 
Coronado’s expeditions to cities of 
fabulous wealth, and on the other 
side by the Spanish-Pueblo Post 
Office, stands the cathedral which 
Willa Cather made even more mem- 
orable in her Death Comes for the 
Archbishop. There the holy faith 
of Santa Fe centers and in the crys- 
tal night its cross communes with 
the evening star, so brilliant in 
these altitudes that it seems almost 
a small and benevolent, friendly 
moon. 


Life would be a very drab thing 
for most of us if the attrition of 
modern forces wore us all as iden- 
tically smooth as pebbles on an 
ocean beach. If in union there is 
strength, if united we stand and di- 
vided we fall, there is nevertheless 
a kind of death in uniformity. It 
is a healthy sign of American life 
that some of our growing cities 
successfully resist the welter of 
sameness. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


N°? prophet of materialism has 
yet explained man’s incurable 
dissatisfaction with himself, and his 
revolt against the belittling environ- 
ment out of which he seems to have 
come. In moments of glory, he 
grows intoxicated with the faith 
that he is not the slave of this mun- 
dane order, and he destroys it in 
order to remould it nearer to his 
heart’s desire. He never realizes 
his dream, but he escapes from the 
ignominy of serfdom. He has gone 
forward in the power of his dream, 
and is no longer the thing that he 


was. 
—C. B. Tinxer, in The Yale Review, Spring. 


“Practical men” within Catholic 
ranks have assumed that our pri- 
mary task is to get students into 
Catholic colleges, and that what we 
do with them when we get them 
there is a matter of secondary con- 
cern. They call upon the ultimate 
objectives of all Catholic life, the 
glory of God and the salvation of 
souls, and attempt to make this do 
duty as the immediate and specific 
object of education. They have for- 
gotten that the end of education, as 
such, is specific and distinct from 
the end of missionary activity; that 
to confound the ultimate end of 
both with the formal and immedi- 
ate object of each, is to introduce 
disorder into the whole Catholic 


scheme. 
—Grorce Butt, S.J., in America, April 23d. 


Hitler [as leader of the National- 
Socialist Party] came to Austria as 
a conqueror. 


And National-Social- 


ism is a conqueror of a special kind. 
The citizens of a vanquished city 
hand over the city’s keys to the in- 
vader, once and for all. But, when 
the victor is National-Socialism, the 
victims must yield up the keys of 
their homes, also, and of their 
hearts, minds and consciences—the 
process of subjection is never 
halted. 

—From Kulturkampf (London), April 2nd. 


“We are not only making war, 
we are making a profound revolu- 
tion in social outlook, which will be 
inspired by the teachings of the 
Catholic Church,” General Franco 
has said. ... One finds many con- 
servatives in Spain who agree that 
social change must come and that 
every worker must be safeguarded 
against want. Much has been done 
even during the war in housing 
workers, building anti-tuberculosis 
sanitariums and establishing family 
wage standards, while the social 
auxiliary of the Falange has a high- 
ly organized system for feeding or- 
phans and refugees and training 
girls for social work. “This is new 
in Spain and shows the new attitude 
on social questions.” 


—From Haron CALLENpDER’s wireless to The 
New York Times, May 7th. 


It is a curious fact that of all the 
countries of the world the dictator- 
ships are by far the most eager to 
cultivate foreign regard. Dictator- 
ships spend the most for propa- 
ganda—often with the least success. 
... A régime which does away with 
free criticism within its country 
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will look for it abroad, seeking at 
the same time to change it through 
propaganda. The head of a dicta- 
torship is fully aware that the 
smallest praise uttered abroad by a 
free man is worth more than the 
sum of the entire official and con- 
trolled press. . . . Propaganda is 
truly a false way out, but at least 
it has proved that the disinterested 
opinion of neutrals has become in- 
dispensable to all nations. When 
nations comprehend that deeds 
alone count, that propaganda de- 
ceives nobody, then we shall have 
in the political sphere, domestic as 
well as foreign, a kind of spon- 
taneous arbitration. Before pre- 
senting their case, nations will take 
special care to listen to the judge. 
That judge will be the world at 
large. 


—JeaN Pnrévost, 
May. 


in The Atlantic Monthly, 


No one who regards Christianity 
as a thin esthetic veneer, as a pretty 
philosophy, or as something con- 
cerned “only” with religion, has any 
community of spirit with Christ. 
His life, death and resurrection are 
only fulfilled by those who recog- 
nize Him in all human relation- 
ships, in politics, economics, educa- 
tion, in every drop of our blood, in 
every piece of food that we eat... . 
Social justice, international law, na- 
tional requirements: for all this the 
right form is found, once the unity 
of all in the Mystical Body is recog- 
nized. 


—Prince Hupertus zu LowENSTEIN, 
quest of the Past (Houghton Mifflin). 


Con- 


It is of the essence of war that 
the evils you seek to destroy by it 
are not destroyed but enter into 
your own life. ... In 1917 we went 
to war to defeat the German mili- 
tarists, and all the world has be- 
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come militaristic to an unheard-of 
degree. We went to war to oppose 
dictatorships and autocracies, and 
now, after less than twenty years, 
civilization is in danger of perish- 
ing at the hands of dictators, and 
democracy everywhere has its back 
to the wall. How can anyone ques- 
tion that to defeat Communism and 
Nazism on the field of battle we 
shall have to adopt every single one 
of their measures. 


—OswaLp GARRISON 
tion, March 26th. 


Vittarp, in The Na- 


Blithely we consider the possi- 
bility of vast cities being ruined by 
flame and violence. The mere fact 
that we are prepared even for a mo- 
ment to consider such destruction is 
eloquent of the distance we have 
gone on the pathways of Retrogres- 
sion. To consider London or Paris 
in ruins is a reversion to barbarism. 
To say that it may yet happen is an 
admission of defeat. It would be 
tedious to calculate the innocent in- 
ventions which have been turned to 
purposes of destruction. Last of all 
the aeroplane is hovering over the 
future of the world like an evil vul- 
ture waiting to destroy all that the 
patient ingenuity of man has built 
up. 


From Progress and Catastrophe. 
tey Casson (Harper’s). 


By STan- 


Less than a month after Mr. 
Roosevelt’s second inauguration it 
became apparent that they [the 
middle classes] did not believe that 
they had given him a personal or a 
blanket mandate. It became appar- 
ent that they had not made a per- 
manent popular front with the ex- 
treme left. It became apparent that 
they wished liberal government to 
rest upon the traditional basis of 
constitutional government, of 
checks and balances and limited 














powers. It became apparent that 
they intended to continue function- 
ing as citizens, and had not sus- 
pended their critical faculties for 
four years, nor issued a blank check 
for whatever measures the Presi- 
dent and his advisers might cook up 
overnight. It became apparent that, 
although they had voted for social 
reform, they had not voted for so- 
cial or political revolution. ... The 
latest plunge into a new orgy of 
spending will not rehabilitate the 
economy, and it will not rehabili- 
tate the President. It is not a 
planned action, but an hysterical ac- 
tion. . . . The way out is certainly 


not to rush farther in. 
—Dorotrny THompson, in the 
Herald Tribune, April 11th. 


New York 


With each dissenting opinion 
that flows from his pen (usually 
representing a minority of one), 
Mr. Justice Black shows that he is 
just the man that President Roose- 
velt wanted in the Supreme Court 
of the United States and that he is 
just the Judge that a majority of 
his countrymen expected him to be. 

—The Sun, May 4th. 


Present-day young people of the 
best spiritual endowments are be- 
coming disgusted with things as 
they are. They feel the need of di- 
rection, but they find us [of the 
older generation] inadequate and 
incompetent. They have lost faith 
in us because we are lacking con- 
victions. Youth is a problem, and a 
problem of our making. . .. We 
need another Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning to write another Cry of 
the Children—the cry of modern 
children struggling under insup- 
portable moral burdens laid on their 
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shoulders by their ultra-civilized 
elders who, instead of being moth- 
ers, fathers and teachers to their 
children, as nature ordains, insist 
on being pals. 


—Sr. Mary JUSTINE, 
April 23d. 


S.C.N., in America, 


As the great revolution against 
Christian civilization sweeps on- 
ward throughout the world, there is 
no plane of society, there is no de- 
partment of public or private life in 
which the Catholic is exempt from 
being tempted to forget, or ignore, 
or resist the teachings of his faith. 
. . . Not to be keenly conscious of 
the depth and power of the spiritual 
and moral revolution now trans- 
forming society — underlying and 
indeed conditioning our economic 
and political crisis—is to be un- 
awake to reality. Nobody who is 
aware of the truth of what is hap- 
pening can help but turn again—if 
he be a Catholic—to his Church and 
its teachings in order to do his part, 
even if it be a small one, to with- 
stand the pagan flood, and to aid in 
the great work of Christian revival 
which is being directed by the 
Church. But let us have no illu- 
sions as to the gravity of the crisis 
itself, and the difficulty of the task. 


We must face realities. 
—MIcHAEL WituiaMs in The Commonweal, 
May 13th. 


... this devotion to social justice 
or to any other form of human 
ideology, doctrinal, ethical or social, 
instead of dividing the Church, 
should constitute the Church’s very 
life. For there is no place at which 
the true solution of all human dif- 
ferences may be found except at the 


altar of the living God. 
—The Christian Century, December 15th. 
















REQUIESCAT IN PACE 


By Sytvia E. DONEGAN 


OME days are richer in retro- 
spection than others. Half- 

forgotten memories spring vividly 
to life, and will not rest until we 
live through again the experience 
which laid them so deeply in our 
minds. It is so with me today—I 
must go back and remember. 

A few summers ago, while I was 
convalescing in the hospital, an ex- 
perience came to me which will al- 
ways be one of my life’s memories. 
It is strange that an incident which 
at the time seemed brief, sudden 
and isolated should grow in signifi- 
cance, as it lay in the storehouse of 
the mind, until it has completely 
overshadowed events of much long- 
er duration, and of a far more per- 
sonal nature. I thought that I 
should carry with me forever the 
pain of tortured nerves and weary, 
sleepless nights, but all this has vir- 
tually faded from my mind. Of 
that long month, as times goes on, 
but one incident remains as clear 
and undimmed as if it were yes- 
terday. 

The surgical floor where I lay 
was overcrowded, and the waiting 
list already dated a month ahead. 
As I was no longer seriously ill, the 
superintendent asked me if I would 
permit a bed in my room for a 
critical case necessitating an imme- 
diate operation. Glad to assist, I 
readily consented, and awaited my 
guest with some interest as a wel- 
come break in the tedious monotony 
of dreary days and nights. 

I can see her now as she came 
into the room—a frail woman about 





fifty, I should say, white-haired and 
fair-faced with grave, direct blue 
eyes. She wore a black taffeta 
dress, I remember, with fine, hand- 
drawn collars and cuffs. As I 
looked at her, the phrase “a New 
England nun” flashed into my 
mind, she seemed so remote, so 
tranquil. A trifle old-fashioned she 
was, perhaps, but unmistakably a 
lady of refinement and breeding. 

It was about seven o’clock when 
she came—just dusk. She sat a 
long time by the window, staring 
out into the gathering gloom, but 
not as one who says good-by for a 
little while to the world of out-of- 
doors. We chatted later, carefully 
avoiding anything personal. I 
gathered that she had been sudden- 
ly taken ill on a brief business trip 
to Boston. Although she had lived 
in Washington for many years, she 
still thought of New England as her 
home, and decided toe enter a Bos- 
ton hospital. 

I knew that she was to be operat- 
ed upon at seven the next morning, 
but nothing more. She seemed so 
calm and collected that I felt sure 
it must be for some minor, trivial 
malady. I offered her my books, 
but she had brought with her the 
Atlantic Monthly, and propped up 
in bed, proceeded to become en- 
grossed in it. From time to time, 
I stole a look of amazement at the 
composed profile which never lost 
its serenity and calm, peaceful re- 
pose. At last the night nurse came, 


recommending sleep and banishing 
all lights. 


No one ever sleeps in a 
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hospital, so I lay for hours staring 
into the darkness in silent sym- 
pathy with my companion. It 
seemed ages later when she spoke. 
She must have sensed that I was 
still awake. Her voice, coming from 
the darkness of the room, seemed 
detached as a spirit’s, probably be- 
cause I had no knowledge of the 
personality behind it. 

“I saw the crucifix upon your 
table—tell me—do you believe in 
anything beyond?” 

The question startled me. I 
would have given so much to see 
her, but the moon, as it fell through 
the long hospital window, only 
touched the foot of the white cot, 
and the pale moonbeam itself 
looked cold and white as a marble 
slab. It is difficult to give a confes- 
sion of faith, offhand. So often we 
feel these great truths emotionally 
through every fiber of our being, 
and find many words inadequate, 
dry and confusing. What is di- 
rect and simple in our hearts be- 
comes complex and intricate in our 
mouths, and in striving for perfec- 
tion, we are only more painfully 
aware of imperfection. God, im- 
mortality and the soul—all clear 
and simple in the light of faith— 
too often through speculation sink 
into obscurity. Still I did my best. 
She led me on by her questions 
until I laid before her my simple 
philosophy of life. 

“Yes,” I said, “I believe in God, 
the Father, in His great, abiding 
love and care; I believe in Christ, 
crucified, and the remission of my 
sins through His passion and death; 
I believe in the Holy Ghost, the 
Spirit of truth and knowledge, and 
in the revelations which He in- 
spired.” 

Point by point, I went on while 
she listened with but an occasional 
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question. Then, once more, we sank 
into silence—a silence in which 
her breathing grew heavier and 
heavier. It must have been near 
dawn when she spoke again, for 
the blackness of the night had 
turned to gray. 

“You talk of a loving God, a 
Heavenly Father—do you think my 
life shows a Father’s care?” With 
reticence thrown to the winds, she 
told me in low, choked tones the 
story of her life. The sufferings of 
years compressed into brief facts 
seemed startling and unreal. 

Born and brought up in a small 
New England town, she received 
the academy scholarship to Welles- 
ley. Although the sudden death of 
her father reversed the family for- 
tunes, she entered college as she 
had planned. The following summer 
her only brother was killed before 
her mother’s eyes, and the accident 
which deprived the boy of his life 
bereft the mother of her reason. 
College was impossible, and there 
followed years of financial care and 
mental anguish. Her mother was 
not violent enough to be confined in 
a sanitarium, and lived for years in 
childish simpleness, all care and 
worry gone from the poor brain. 
When at last her mother died, she 
found a position in Washington of 
exceptional opportunity and in- 
come. Without a single relative in 
the world, the years passed in lone- 
liness, but they were peaceful and 
free from financial worry. 

She had almost begun to forget 
when like a bolt from the blue had 
come this last tragedy of her life. 
A strange indisposition forcing her 
to consult a doctor, she learned that 
she had a carcinoma in the most 
malignant and advanced form. I 
was glad that the darkness hid the 
horror in my eyes. My first im- 
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pulse was to recoil, but compassion 
made me stretch forth quickly what 
comfort I could give. 

I had seen physical suffering be- 
fore, but that night I watched a soul 
go down into the black anguish of 
despair with nothing, absolutely 
nothing to which to turn for com- 
fort, help and strength. Bitterness 
where there should have been love; 
black, stark despair where there 
should have been trust and the ac- 
ceptance of a Divine Will; fear, hor- 
rible agony of doubt where there 
should have been understanding 
and faith. A code of ethics, no 
matter how fine, cannot take one 
through the darkness of the grave. 

All through the hours of the 
early morning, doubt and belief 
struggled for mastery in that un- 
happy soul. “This time tomorrow— 
annihilation?” Then in an agony 
of recoil, she would call upon the 
God whose very existence she 
doubted to save her from despair. 
Over and over again I held out the 
only comfort which my own soul 
knew—the peace which comes to 
one who walks willingly the way 
of the Cross. There is no phil- 
osophy built up by the brain of 
man that can give one the sustain- 
ing power of a simple faith. 


Physically exhausted by nerves 
already breaking under the strain, 
I must have fallen asleep, for the 
next thing I knew it was morning, 
and the nurse was preparing her 
patient for the operating room. I 
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looked quickly at my companion, 
but she was just as calm and com- 
posed as if no night of horrors had 
intervened. I wondered if, after 
all, it had been a bad dream, the 
fever of a sick brain. As the nurse 
wheeled the stretcher by my bed, 
the sad eyes met mine, and I knew 
immediately that it had not been a 
dream. Heedless of stitches and 
bandages, I kissed her good-by and 
wished her good luck. 

“You will pray for me?” I nod- 
ded—I could not trust myself to 
speak. She smiled her thanks—a 
rare, sweet smile—and was gone. 
Lying back on my pillow, I started 
to pray, and from some prophetic 
self within me came unbidden to 
my lips the words of the De Pro- 
fundis. When the nurse came back 
some hours later, I knew already 
what she dreaded to tell me. “Poor 
soul, she suffered a nervous shock 
before she left the operating table. 
She went right off—she never 
knew. So calm and steady — it 
makes going easy when you have 
a faith like hers.” 

A faith like hers! Somehow, I 
felt it had been a faith, at the end. 
How strange are the coincidences 
of life! For twelve hours we had 
met, and yet in those few hours I 
had been nearer to her, perhaps, 
than friends of a lifetime! Every 
now and then, even as today, I feel 
oppressed with the memory of this 
sad soul, and as I breathe a prayer, 
I feel that I am keeping a covenant 
made with the dead. 

















WHAT IS THE USE OF POETRY? 


By NEVILE WATTS 


HAT poetry possesses a great, 

permanent and essential value 
for mankind is a statement which 
has never been questioned in any 
age until the present. But to state 
the matter thus negatively is to un- 
derstate it. The more vigorous, 
practical and creative the epoch, 
the more wholehearted has been its 
devotion to poetry, and the more 
abundant and excellent has been 
its poetic output. Had any rash 
person in any of such epochs—the 
age of Pericles, of Augustus, of 
Elizabeth, for instance — ventured 
to address to his fellow citizens a 
disquisition the very title of which 
so much as suggested that the prac- 
tical utility of poetry was an open 
question, he would have been set 
down as a fool, or at least a pedant. 
Why should a valuation which has 
been regarded as axiomatic in these 
great ages of the past be called in 
question today? Is it that the hu- 
man race has outgrown poetry, as 
it has outgrown _ stagecoaches, 
bloodletting, muzzle-loading fire- 
arms, side whiskers and — appar- 
ently—treligion? 

There have been times in the 
history of the race when the value 
of prose might well have been ques- 
tioned. There have been times, and 
great times, too, when literature 
meant poetry, and poetry only. For 
we must not think that poetry was 
invented as an afterthought or as 
an adventitious refinement, that it 
grew on to prose or out of prose as 
feathers spring from a hat or as 
Decorated architecture arose from 
Early English or as the Daily Mir- 





ror developed from the Daily Mail. 
We must not imagine that some dil- 
ettante adventurer or some whim- 
sical crank said to himself, “I will 
originate a stunt in literature by 
writing words in rhythmic or rhym- 
ing pattern; I will assiduously refer 
to a river as a pellucid fount, to a 
bird as a feathered songster, and 
to the sky as yon azure firmament.” 
The truth is exactly the reverse. 
Poetry was no more invented by 
man than the nightingale invented 
his song. Language was invented, 
but poetry was already in existence 
in embryo when man grunted or 
whined for sorrow or for joy. Man 
sang before he spoke, as man’s baby 
still sings before he speaks. We 
will ask later why he sang, and 
what was the value of his song to 
him. Suffice it to say now that for 
ages song was his only utterance, 
and for ages more song was his 
only deliberate and studied utter- 
ance, his only literature. 

Then, at a point in man’s history 
relatively as near to the present 
time and as remote from his origin 
as last Christmas is near to today 
and remote from the War of In- 
dependence, a certain nameless 
revolutionary, trembling perhaps at 
his audacity, made the first halting 
attempts to write prose. We do not 
know how his efforts were received. 
Probably many people said, “I can’t 
see the use of prose; surely if a 
thing is worth saying at all, it is 
worth saying in verse.” To its first 


hearers or readers prose must have 
sounded almost as some shocking 
sacrilege. 


Man had hitherto gone 
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to literature as to some temple 
where his soul was to be made 
strong by solemn rites performed 
by priests clad in vesture more ra- 
diant than that of every day. Prose, 
as a medium for memorable 
thought upon life, would have af- 
fronted his sense of congruity as it 
would affront ours to hear the Mass 
said in cockney English or to hear 
jazz dances played upon a church 
organ. His feelings would have 
been those humorously feigned by 
the host who, when his guest re- 
fused wine, saying that he drank 
nothing but water, rejoined, “What! 
the stuff you clean your teeth 
with!” 

It was not without good reason 
that verse was the earliest medium 
for literature, the formal expres- 
sion of human wonder and interest 
in humanity. It was not without 
reason, too, that in due course men 
enlisted the aid of prose for the ex- 
pression of a different class of ideas. 
Man was born into the world won- 
dering. The mystery and beauty of 
the world without, the mystery and 
beauty of his own tempestuous soul 
within, craved the appropriate ut- 
terance of song, for he felt that the 
highest words at his command fell 
far short of the flood of emotion 
that filled his being. Then a new 
actor stepped upon the stage of 
progress. It was not until about 
550 years before the coming of our 
Lord that the Greek, not content 
with mere passive wonder, called 
into use a new faculty — reason. 
He began to debate upon the why 
and the how. Of what was the 
world made? What was the nature 
of the powers who directed it? 
What was the State, and how did it 
come into being? What did men 
mean when they used the terms 
“good,” “beautiful,” “wise”? At first, 
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verse was used for reasoning on all 
these matters. But soon that unerr- 
ing instinct for fitness in all things 
which distinguished the Greeks 
told them that in using verse for 
this purpose they were wresting 
it from its true function. So they 
docked literature of its wings—the 
verbal and rhythmic melody that 
had lifted it heavenwards—and 
confined their reasonings within 
such words as they used in their 
market places; and this speech was 
what we know as “prose,” and what 
they called “discourse on foot.” 
And for a hundred years and more 
the once-winged thing found foot- 
traveling difficult. It kept forget- 
ting its new limitations and flutter- 
ing into verse. The phrase would 
be poetical; the singsong movement 
would not be kept out. It was not 
until some of the most gifted intel- 
lects Europe has known had stut- 
tered and stumbled, that prose 
stood forth and walked the earth 
confidently in the melodious ca- 
dences of Plato and Demosthenes. 
It was really then that men discov- 
ered, as Monsieur Jourdain was to 
discover for himself 2,000 years 
later, that when you asked your 
neighbor to pass the mustard you 
spoke—prose! 

The object of this long preamble 
has been to show, first, that poetry 
is inherent in, and coextensive in 
time with humanity, while prose is 
only incidental and, as it were, an 
afterthought; and, secondly, to 
show that the function of prose, 
strictly so called, is limited to the 
treatment of reasoned fact. 

Reasoned fact is but one depart- 
ment of life. There are times, such 
as the present, when knowledge of 
the details and accidents and proc- 
esses of man’s material environ- 
ment moves forward as a groine 
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or emntbankment is pushed forward 
into the sea; but this increase of 
knowledge does not diminish or en- 
croach upon the limitless areas of 
wonder and mystery. It does mean 
that men attach increased impor- 
tance to technical and specialized 
inquiry, and there must needs fol- 
low upon this an increase of keen- 
ness in the competitive struggle, 
and a tendency to obscure or forget 
the uncharted and unplumbed ocean 
wherein the terra firma of scien- 
tific fact is but an infinitesimal 
islet. And it is at best but a float- 
ing islet, for, divine revelation ex- 
cepted, nothing fundamental in hu- 
man life rests upon ascertained 
fact. Like busy polyps we may 
construct a laborious inch of reef, 
but it is only to be made more baf- 
flingly aware of the infinite that 
lies about us and beneath. 

It is this infinite, the existence of 
which we tend in such an age as 
the present to forget or ignore, 
which is the sphere of poetry. If 
man’s life were bounded by the 
walls of a countinghouse, then 
man’s literature would begin and 
end with prose. But the horizon 
which beckons him is one of blue 
hills that rise rank on rank, and if 
he takes wings and rises, so far 
from being able to descry any limit, 
he finds his horizon recede into yet 
remoter distance. Man is an ani- 
mal who would fain be an angel. 
“Creatures of a day,” says Pindar, 
“what is man? what is he not? A 
dream of a shadow. But when the 
God-given radiance cometh, then a 
bright light and blissful years are 
over him.” 

It is this God-given radiance, the 
striving of this dream-shadow after 
the infinite, which it is the function 
of poetry to express. 

And how does it achieve this tre- 
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mendous purpose? How does it so 
far differ from prose that when we 
pass from one to the other we pass 
from the automatic to the inscruta- 
ble, from the temporal to that 
which is above time, from the ani- 
mal to the angel? 

The reach of the human soul is 
far greater than the reach of any 
human words. There is a point 
where words stand baffled; it is 
here that music—“the tides of mu- 
sic’s golden sea, setting towards eter- 
nity”—comes to our aid, and buoys 
us up when we are beyond our 
depth. When we are truly living, 
and are impelled to express and 
communicate our sense of life, mu- 
sic alone will satisfy our need. But 
music alone is too vague; it reaches 
to the level of our feelings, but does 
not give them explicit expression. 
So we wed music to words, and 
while we walk the earth among our 
fellows, we hold the very sky within 
our hands. 

But when we use poetry, we do 
not merely enlist music to aid 
words. The words themselves be- 
come transfigured, raised as it were 
to the nth power; they are still 
words, but they are also highly 
charged centers of emotional force. 
They are identical with the daily 
currency of the school, the shop and 
the factory; but in a certain justa- 
position they contract a magical po- 
tency. Take the last line of Rupert 
Brooke’s sonnet, 


“In hearts at peace, under an Eng- 
lish heaven.” 


Compare the effect which the word 
“English” has upon us in the usage 
of every day with its effect in this 
setting. We talk of “the English 
class,” “the English team,” “Eng- 
lish motors,” and are left compara- 
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tively cold. But coming upon it in 
Brooke’s line, the word thrills us 
with a sudden joy; quiet firesides, 
moss-grown barns, gray steeples, 
irregular hedgerows, are conjured 
up, as the whole pageant of his life 
“clangs and flashes for a drowning 
man.” This illuminative expansion 
that a word may undergo in poetry 
is analogous to that undergone by 
a musical note. It may be heard 
anywhere, in the horn of an auto- 
mobile, the sound of a church-bell, 
the lowing of cattle, the wind that 
whistles in the chimney. But take 
that note and give it a certain set- 
ting, mix it with others each of 
which by itself is equally universal 
and equally unmomentous, and 
something is achieved which utterly 
transcends the sum of all—a chord, 
which has power to nerve the faint, 
to calm the turbulent, and to thrill 
the apathetic. 

Let us reinforce this by taking 
two common ideas—a bird and a 
death—and comparing two presen- 
tations of each: (1) the finite and 
concrete conception, which finds its 
natural expression in prose, (2) the 
infinite and ideal conception, which 
will be satisfied, and even then not 
satisfied, only by poetic expression. 

First, the nightingale. I turn up 
the word in an encyclopedia: 











“Nightingale (Daulias luscinia) 
celebrated for the admirable vocal 
powers which it exercises during 
some weeks after its return from 
winter-quarters. There is no rea- 
son to suppose that the cause and 
intent of his song differ in any re- 
spect from those of other birds’ 
songs. In great contrast to the 


nightingale’s pre-eminent voice is 
the inconspicuous coloration of its 
plumage, which is of a reddish 
brown.” 
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Truth beyond denial, and noth- 
ing but the truth. But not the 
whole truth, nor even more than 
one inconsiderable aspect of it. But 
let the poet have his say: 


“Thou wast not born for death, im- 
mortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread 
thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night 
was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and 
clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that 
found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, 
when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien 
corn; 
The same that ofttimes hath 
Charmed magic casements, open- 
ing on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands 
forlorn.” 


And in these lines the Hampstead 
garden, wherein one John Keats 
listened entranced in the year of 
grace, 1819, to a breathing bundle 
of feathers whose physiology was 
so accurately outlined for us in the 
encyclopedia, fades into a region be- 
yond space and time where the uni- 
versal soul of man broods upon 
destiny. 

And lastly a death. I take up a 
news-sheet at random, and read: 


“Shortly after 9.00 a. m. yesterday 
morning an omnibus going along 
Old Kent Road towards the City 
was in collision with a tramcar op- 
posite Peckham-Park Road. The 
conductor of the omnibus had just 
collected the fares of the passengers 
on the upper deck, and at the time 
of the impact he was descending 
the steps. The sudden jerk caused 

















him to lose his balance and he fell 
head first into the roadway. He re- 
ceived severe injuries to his head 
and died shortly afterwards. His 
name was Peters, and he was sta- 
tioned at the Plumstead Garage.” 


Daily we read such paragraphs 
in our journals, but without a de- 
liberate effort of the imagination 
(and which of us has schooled him- 
self habitually to so salutary a disci- 
pline?) we stop far short of the ap- 
prehension of its truth. But to the 
poet death is the ever-challenging 
Sphinx to which all down the ages 
he tortures himself to find an an- 
swer and to which he ever flings de- 
fiance. 


“Peace, peace! he is not dead, he 
doth not sleep! 
He hath awakened from the 
dream of life. 
He has outsoared the shadow of 
our night. 
Envy and calumny and hate and 
pain, 
And that unrest which men mis- 
call delight 
Can touch him not and torture 
not again.” 


In all these examples we find poet- 
ry taking the common dross of hu- 
man life and turning it to pure gold. 
Everything under the touch of 
poetry becomes irradiated with sig- 
nificance. We are so accustomed to 
life that a film grows for us across 
its meaning. Poetry sweeps away 
this film, and bids us see everything 
as if for the first time. Poetry, like 
the Catholic faith, will help us to 
live lives perpetually guided and 
controlled by the significance thus 
revealed. 

But, granted that such illumina- 
tion comes to some,—granted even 
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that it may come to any,—of what 
practical value is it to those whose 
lives are mainly made up of toil 
and anxiety and petty worry, and 
who find the mere job of getting 
through the daily round so insistent 
a problem that they have perforce 
to make the insight into life which 
they derive from their daily round 
serve them for life’s need? They 
can study with a curious wonder 
the inspiration that Wordsworth 
could perpetually derive from na- 
ture and Browning and Dickens 
from humanity, but can they believe 
that such inspiration would help 
them to make their own lives more 
fruitful and more happy? They as- 
sociate happiness with success, and 
success with doing rather than with 
feeling or being. The man who suc- 
ceeds, they feel, is the man who 
achieves power over his material en- 
vironment; knowledge of fact may 
contribute to this achievement, but 
scarcely apprehension of truth. 
Furthermore, they cannot imagine 
it to be possible that the unsuccess- 
ful man—the man, that is to say, 
who has achieved little or no power 
over his material environment—can 
be happy. But it is only the infec- 
tion of the diseased world in which 
they live that makes it difficult for 
them to see that there is no essen- 
tial connection between happiness 
and success. Success may or may 
not be desirable—that is another 
question—but beyond the procuring 
of what the body needs to maintain 
existence, success has nothing at all 
to do with happiness, except that 
experience shows that it has very 
often spoiled such happiness as a 
man seemed likely to achieve by 
other means. Happiness can only 
be attained by harmony—harmony 
between the will within and the 
eternal order—the beauty and good- 
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ness and truth—of the world with- 
out. And if we are to be at har- 
mony with goodness and truth and 
beauty, we must recognize it, react 
to it, assimilate it, and make it our 
own, whenever and wherever it is 
presented to us. 

We have all of us divinity within 
ourselves, and this divinity within 
us will leap forth of itself to greet 
and acclaim divinity—the eternal 
goodness and truth and beauty—in 
the world outside us. But the di- 
vinity within may be stifled, en- 
feebled, rendered impotent, either 
by our own neglect of it or by the 
influence of a world that has forgot- 
ten its divinity; and so, ceasing to 
recognize the divine without, we 
shall fall out of harmony with the 
eternal principle of life, and true 
happiness will be impossible for us. 
True greatness in men and women 
consists in their fostering and nour- 
ishing the divine within them, and 
thereby their power of reaction to 
the divine outside them. St. Fran- 
cis, Shakespeare, Shelley, are ex- 
amples of men whose greatness 
very clearly lay in the acuteness of 
their reaction to life. The sensitive- 
ness, this desire to merge one’s 
identity in that of others, this los- 
ing of one’s soul in order to find it, 
this dying into life, is not the whole 
of sanctity, but it is a valuable part 
of it, as it is of the poet; it is the 
highest common factor between 
poetry and sanctity. “Christianity 
taught us to care. Caring is the 
great thing, caring matters most,” 
wrote von Hiigel to a correspond- 
ent. This “caringness” is the bond 
between religion and art. The three 
whom I have mentioned—the Saint 
and the two poets—would scarcely, 
with the possible and partial excep- 
tion of Shakespeare, be accounted 
successful by any current modern 
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standard, and they knew sharper 
misery than most men; but the joy 
that visited each in his darkest 
hours was something that any mil- 
lionaire might well pray for. 

But it may be objected, “That is 
all very well; but let us have truth 
at any cost. These poets, tricksters 
of language, jugglers with phrases, 
do but hold up an unreal fool’s 
paradise, and ask us to accept it as 
reality. Let us not play at living; 
let us look stern facts sternly in the 
face; this is no time for sickly illu- 
sions and unfruitful dreaming.” 

If poetry is no more than that, 
let us wipe out the infamous thing. 
One of two alternatives is certainly 
true: either poetry is a toy, un- 
worthy the attention of men of the 
world; or, if not, then its impor- 
tance is paramount, and no man of 
the world can afford to ignore it. 
Like religion, poetry is either an in- 
cubus or it is all in all. I do not 
suggest that poetry is the most im- 
portant thing in life. But it is the 
infinite, the ideal, the imaginative, 
in life which give to life its highest 
value because they give us the clear- 
est intimation of truth; and in po- 
etry we have the most adequate ex- 
pression of this truth. And, what 
is more, the outlook and the con- 
viction which a study of the highest 
poetry will impress upon us will be 
found to agree and correspond with 
the outlook and conviction which 
divine revelation forces upon us. 

This then is the summary value 
of poetry, that it is true, and that, 
plunging beyond all scientific 
analysis, it is a guide to truth in re- 
gions where that analysis dares not 
move. A man attains to truth just 
in so far as his own vision of the 
world coincides with God’s vision of 
it. And, under the limitations of 
the human mind, the vision of our 
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greatest poetry is God’s vision of 
the world. All the visions of all the 
greatest poets have been glimpses 
of truth vouchsafed and vouched 
for by the Master-Poet of them all. 
The vision of the Epic—the brave 
man struggling with adversity; the 
vision of Tragedy—the noble man 
working out his salvation under the 
shadow of inevitable doom; the vi- 
sion of the Lyric—the deep-souled 
man crying his heart out for love or 
joy or grief; all these are visions of 
“God’s truth,” because God Himself 
lived them. 

And poetry gives us a key to hap- 
piness that no vicissitudes of life 
can mar. There is no pessimism 
with God, not even as regards sin. 
Man is often a pessimist about sin; 
he calls it irretrievable, ineffaceable, 
damning. But God knows better, 
for God can make the past as if it 
had never been. And there is no 
pessimism in great poetry. There 
is often gloom in it; but the gloom 
is only the shadow cast by the radi- 
ant consciousness of God. Tragedy 
presents us with such a shadow; 
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but the world’s greatest Tragedy is 
the heart and center of a religion 
which is full of a joy which Pagan- 
ism never knew. 

The highest poetry was lived by 
the highest Humanity that has trod 
this earth. And this brings me to 
my last point. Poetry read is of 
high value, but poetry lived is bet- 
ter; and the former is only of value 
in so far as it leads to the latter. 
There is too great a tendency today, 
as in any highly civilized age, to 
make of art a purely academic 
thing, with no application to life as 
it is lived. Poetry is a thing for 
drawing-room discussion and hand- 
made paper; painting a thing of 
freak and stunt and clique; music 
a thing to hear at Queen’s Hall and 
forget about at Shepherd’s Bush. 
But the poetry which is confined to 
the covers of a book is as vain as 
the religion which begins and ends 
at the church-porch. It is a better 
thing to live poetry than to read it; 
and herein lies the true democracy 
of poetry, that there is in it equality 
of opportunity for all. 
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By JAMES W. LANE 


HERE is a line in one of San- 

tayana’s books on philosophy 
about the moral dangers of living 
abroad without a definite sense of 
exile. This may be true of some 
natures, particularly in the mili- 
tary and missionary fields, but of 
others it most assuredly is not. 
Bag and baggage, they settle down 
in one place, like tired migratory 
birds, and outwardly as well as 
often inwardly adapt themselves to 
their new environment. Dr. Axel 
Munthe, for a modern instance, 
author of The Story of San Michele, 
is now far from his native Sweden 
in the property which he has 
bought and made home, museum 
and bird-sanctuary on the island 
of Capri. During his long life the 
late R. B. Cunninghame Graham 
roved far and wide from his native 
Scotland, lived with the Arabs and 
had a house in South America, and 
didn’t seem to be the least bit 
bothered by the sense of exile. 
Actually one may say that this 
sense, for long stays, brings more 
unhappiness than the absence of it. 

Writers, at any rate, more than 
other artists, seem to live in al- 
most every country except that in 
which they sucked their rattles 
and rubber toys. It isn’t strange 
when they go abroad for a couple 
of Wanderjahre, like the painters 
who enter a Parisian atelier—and 





then have to unlearn all they 
thought they had picked up. But 
it’s when they stay abroad and 
turn out their best work in a tem- 





porarily or permanently adopted 
land that they make us wonder. 

Some go away just for a period, 
for a rest-cure, perhaps, but many 
of them, for the greater part of 
their lives, seem to stay in coun- 
tries other than the land of their 
birth. Thus, George Santayana him- 
self went to the United States from 
Madrid as a little boy of nine and, 
though he has been living abroad 
since 1915, has rarely been back to 
his native Spain. Nearly all of his 
work has been written outside of 
its borders. Sixty years of his life 
have been divided between Harvard 
and Oxford and Paris and Rome, 
while he has remained at least 
technically a Spaniard, practicing, 
as he has said, a sort of stratagem 
in his adopted language “as if I 
had set out to say plausibly in 
English as many un-English things 
as possible”’—The Last Puritan, of 
course (which was written mostly 
in Paris and Rome), completing the 
stratagem. 

W. H. Hudson, born near Buenos 
Aires of North American parentage, 
left South America in his early 
thirties. Yet that great naturalist 
accomplished his best work after 
he had left the Argentine, his na- 
tive haunts, and had settled in 
London, an unfriendly town for 
one accustomed to gauchos and 
pampas. Hudson for years com- 
posed his soul in the London wil- 
derness, there writing his master- 
pieces and surrendering forever 
the thought of returning to his be- 
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loved South America of Far Away 
and Long Ago. He lived in second- 
class boardinghouses and _ finally 
married a woman who ran one. 
Yet the call of the wild never for- 
sook him. He would rove the Lon- 
don parks for birds. Even street 
sparrows entranced him. He took 
tramps a-field to Sussex and Hamp- 
shire, returning from which he 
would sit down in his dingy apart- 
ment, his imagination and memory 
alive, and write masterpieces about 
the birds and his early life on the 
South American plains, or a fan- 
tasy like Green Mansions. Finally, 
Galsworthy and Edward Garnett 
discovered him and the rest, or al- 
most the rest (for he was never 
rich), was plain sailing for the 
transplanted American gaucho; 
when he died in 1923 at the age 
of eighty-one, he was famous. 
Then there is the case of R. L. S. 
The celebrated Tusitala left Bourne- 
mouth after his father’s death in 
1887. He may have thought, as all 
his friends hoped, that he would 
come back, just as he came back to 
Edinburgh after his wife-hunting 
trip to America. But in another 
year he found himself in the char- 
tered schooner Casco, making his 
bowing acquaintance with the South 
Seas which were to be the home, 
without respite, of the years that 
were left to him. They proved to 
be only seven, but into them, with 
that prescience of approaching 
death which seems to come to the 
short-lived, Stevenson packed his 
most dramatic work—‘“The Bottle 
Imp,” “The Beach of Falesa,” “The 
Body Snatcher,” and “Jekyll and 
Hyde” (done in Bournemouth, but 
in 1887), among the short stories; 
The Wrong Box and Weir of Her- 
miston, among the novels. Yet all 
during these last seven years till 
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death took him in 1894 he was re- 
ceiving frantic letters from his 
friends back home—Colvin, James, 
Barrie and so on—to chuck the 
South Seas and return. His life, had 
he done so, would quite possibly 
have been cut shorter. I don’t 
blame him for staying where he 
was. He was realizing that now, no 
matter how long or short his life, 
he wanted never to go back. In no 
time at all he had become an Olym- 
pian personage in Samoa, as he 
could hardly have been in his too 
braw British Isles, and his marvel- 
ous “Bottle Imp” had been quickly 
translated into the Samoan. A 
writer to the manner born, he had 
found in American publishers and 
friends as great homage as he had 
in England or Scotland. In other 
words, Stevenson was never better 
as a writer than when outside Scot- 
land, as is established by the fact 
that, of all his successes, only 
Treasure Island, The Merry Men 
and Thrawn Janet were written on 
his native heath. The most tangy, 
if not the most picturesque of his 
books, The Silverado Squatters, was 
written above the sea-fog on a Cali- 
fornian mountain range. 

Then there was Henry James. 
Certainly Henry James, too, born 
with a silver spoon if ever literary 
man was, did his best work abroad. 
Here was one of those natures, al- 
ways a fascinating as well as in- 
structive puzzle for each critic of 
humanity that has written thereon, 
which was so raffiné that he prob- 
ably could not have been at home, 
in the sense of citizenship, any- 
where. We do not dare call it the 
New England conscience, with its 
connotations of puritanism, for 
James’s art was not puritanical. 
The New England conscience be- 
longed rather to Henry Adams. 
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Whatever was the motive in keep- 
ing James abroad—a mind that had 
no sense of purpose or finality about 
it, a fuzzy mind; fresher material 
for his psychological novels; or en- 
nui at the American intellectual 
desert—he gradually withdrew his 
ties to the United States and finally 
became an Englishman. Perhaps 
James was a good deal of a snob, 
too, and felt that the “best people,” 
meaning for him the best writers 
and artists, people like Stevenson, 
Turgenev and Stephen Crane, lived 
abroad. At any rate, he went and 
did likewise and in all American 
and English literature of these 
times, until we come to William 
Faulkner, there is not a more in- 
volved or sophisticated writer. 
James may have been a genius, but 
he was a genius of vagueness and 
artificiality. Remaining in America, 
he might have been more forth- 
right, but he could hardly have 
been more interesting. 

Some of the most noted emigrants 
have been seafarers. Herman Mel- 
ville emigrated for twenty-five years 
to the sea, wrote Moby Dick, and 
almost forgot that he was an Ameri- 
can. Joseph Korzeniowski, better 
known as Conrad, of good family 
and splendid education, at the age 
of sixteen leaves his flat native Po- 
land for the sea, which he had un- 
forgettably glimpsed only once in 
his life—and that off Venice. Con- 
rad, with correct psychology, had 
conceived happiness to be bound up 
with more open spaces where man 
could fight freely and feel finely, 
where cold and snow and Russian 
bureaucracy could not pierce. 

Was it a wonder, then, that on 
first observing the Adriatic at the 
age of ten, he should resolve, come 
rack, come ruin, to ship on sea at 
the earliest chance? That came 
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when he was sixteen and he shipped 
on a French merchantman at Mar- 
seilles. But that does not explain 
how he came to write novels in Eng- 
lish — and what English, instinct 
with the diapason of Scripture! 
With the publication of Almayer’s 
Folly at the age of thirty-two, he 
was on the high road to success in 
English literature, but still follow- 
ing the sea. He became, as a liter- 
ary man who numbered Gals- 
worthy, Stephen Crane and Arnold 
Bennett among his friends, a citi- 
zen of London, but emotionally he 
was a citizen of the sea. He almost 
never returned to Poland again, ex- 
cept for a few short visits. That he 
habitually thought in English, even 
for years before Almayer’s Folly 
came out, that he had found “a 
subtle and unforeseen accord” be- 
tween his emotional nature and the 
genius of English prose—despite 
his father’s efforts to instruct him 
in the purity of Polish and French 
—this is as much a mystery as his 
success is a minor miracle. 

The emigrants so far considered 
— Stevenson, James, Santayana, 
Hudson and Conrad — have been 
pure-breds. But there was at least 
one “mixture.” He was Patricio 
Lafcadio Tessima Carlos Hearn, 
born in the Ionian archipelago of 
an Irish military officer and a Gre- 
cian girl. The Lafcadio Hearn of 
literary fame, the editor of an ob- 
scure paper in New Orleans who 
had an exotic interest in smells 
and perfumes, the professor and 
citizen in Tokyo, the author of a 
delicately precise prose, had his 
origins on the island of Santa Maura 
and his education in England and 
France. The puzzle is, what coun- 


try could he call home, until, after 
his Japanese marriage, he became 2 
citizen of the Land of the Rising 
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Sun. ‘Literary careers can show 
nothing queerer than his. 

Then there were Byron and Shel- 
ley, who were, if you please, of the 
ancien régime and of the short-stop 
type of emigrant. Still, emigrants 
they were, and not to be sniffed at, 
for it is as inevitable to connect the 
one with Venice and Missolonghi as 
it is the other with the Gulf of 
Spezia. Today, famous emigrants, 
such as Gertrude Stein, Arnold 
Zweig, Bruno Frank and others, 
are very many. One thinks of the 
American, Julian Green, living in 
Paris and writing his very non- 
American books in both French and 
English, best-sellers in both lan- 
guages; and of the German Baron 
von Hiigel living in England in war- 
time and penning his books on 
Christian spirituality in English. 

Perhaps if you have followed this 
enumeration with care, you may 
have noticed one curious thing: 
there are no Frenchmen or Italians 
in it. There are many Britishers, a 
goodly number of Germans, one 
Pole, one Japanese (naturalized), 
several Americans, but—outside of 
a single Spaniard—no Latins. 
Which, come to think of it, is logi- 
cal enough. The French hate trav- 
eling and are about the least adapt- 
able people in the world. Paul 
Morand, an exception, his literary 
work breathing of the author’s mas- 
tery of the fine art of travel, is more 
a temporary emigrant, dependent 
upon his diplomatic posf, than a 
permanent resident beyond the 
French frontier. I can think of no 
other eminent French literary emi- 
grant. Both André Maurois and 
Abbé Dimnet can write well and be 
best-sellers in English and they 
spend much time in England and 
America, but, like lecturers, they are 
transients, not emigrants. There 
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are no eminent Italian literary émi- 
grés, emigration from Italy, save for 
political ideals, not being any more 
readily sensible to the Italian who 
writes than wanting to escape from 
Paradise. With the exception of 
Santayana, who has an Oxford ac- 
cent and, due to his mother’s first 
marriage to a Boston merchant, 
New England relatives, there are no 
Spanish literary émigrés, unless the 
present civil war has caused some, 
like Madariaga, who is an interna- 
tionalist by profession, to prefer to 
be outside Spain. 

Italy has probably been the refuge 
of the most writers, but, like Ibsen 
and Nietzsche, they are apt to be 
birds of passage for only a few 
months rather than characterized 
by that almost complete severance 
from eone’s country, which marks 
the simon-pure emigrant. Nietz- 
sche, I know, for I have stayed at 
the tiny hotel near Genoa that was 
his, would come back for succes- 
sive winters to the Riviera, write his 
last books sitting on a mountain 
peak eating salami, and leave part 
of his manuscript in the bureau 
drawer—possibly in payment for 
board and lodging, for usually he 
paid for neither—and then return 
to Germany. Brett Young makes al- 
most annual stays at Anacapri to 
commence or complete a novel. The 
busman’s holiday so characteristic 
of writers is thus often taken by 
emigrating, but it is the enforced, 
quasi- permanent emigration that 
counts. An annual pilgrimage or a 
year’s stay are not in the same cate- 
gory as a life-time immolation in 
another country. Here the field 
narrows down to perhaps a dozen 
great writers in the last hundred 
years. Among them the problem 
seems really to be confined to the 
wandering genius of the Nordics. 











By I. J. 


DANTEAN tour of Italy should 
begin at Gibraltar, the gate- 

way of the Mediterranean, and the 
gateway of Dante’s world. At any 
rate, I began to follow in the foot- 
steps of Dante when the Italian 
liner, on which I had booked pas- 
sage to Naples, entered the Strait of 
Gibraltar. On the Spanish side the 
rock of Gibraltar lifted its colossal 
mass to a majestic height, and on 
the African side Mount Hacho tow- 
ered like a sentinel. Dante believed 
that those two mighty rocks marked 
the western limits of the inhabited 
world, and that they had been set 
up by Hercules as a warning to 
mariners that they should not sail 
out into the Atlaniic, “the green sea 
of darkness.” In the eighth circle 
of the Inferno, Dante meets Ulysses, 
and Ulysses tells him the story of 
his final odyssey and death. This 
account of the last voyage of Ulysses 
is Dante’s own invention. Homer 
ends his Odyssey with Ulysses tak- 
ing possession of his island king- 
dom of Ithaca. But Homer had 
stamped Ulysses so firmly with the 
character of an adventurer and an 
explorer that the mind of man has 
never since been content with leav- 
ing him to a domestic old age in 
Ithaca. Dante represents Ulysses 
as impelled by an ardent desire to 
explore the unseen and the un- 
known, and he takes Ulysses on a 
bold voyage of discovery past the 
pillars of Hercules and out into the 
Atlantic. Ulysses sails on until he 
comes in sight of the mountain of 
Purgatory, and then he and his men 
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go to their death when their ship is 
drawn under by a whirlpool. In that 
memorable passage Dante has man- 
aged to express all the strange po- 
etry of the men who go down to 
the sea in ships. Nearly two cen- 
turies after Dante, Columbus, prob- 
ably inspired by Dante’s passage, 
actually sailed across the Atlantic 
to discover not Purgatory, but 
America. And nearly six hundred 
years after Dante, Tennyson, cer- 
tainly inspired by Dante’s lines, 
penned his fine monologue, “Ulys- 
ses.” 

The Mediterranean, the central 
sea of civilization, is the central sea 
of the Divine Comedy. Dante lays 
his scene in the other world, but 
never for an instant does he allow 
us to forget the shores which are 
washed by the blue waves of the 
Great Sea. To list the characters 
with which Dante peopled his poem 
is to call the roll of Mediterranean 
men. Perhaps the most striking 
testimony to the part which the 
Mediterranean played in Dante’s 
outlook is contained in the Heaven 
of the Sun, where the poet reviews 
for us a cavalcade of the great 
teachers of mankind. The twenty- 
four doctors led by St. Thomas 
Aquinas and St. Bonaventure, who 
sum up all learning, are, with only 
a few exceptions, from countries 
which border on the Mediterranean. 

To lovers of Dante, Naples will 
ever be interesting because of its as- 
sociations with Vergil, the master 
of his style, and with St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the master of his thought 
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Vergil had a villa near Naples, 
where he spent the later years of 
his life, and where he wrote the 
Aeneid. He died at Brundisium 
in the year 19 B.c., leaving direc- 
tions that his ashes were to be 
buried near his beloved villa at 
Puteoli, which was “within the sec- 
ond milestone” from Naples. We 
know that his mausoleum was 
visited by generations of his ad- 
mirers. The Roman columbarium 
now revered as his tomb is a square 
building with a cylindrical dome, 
having a chamber lighted by three 
windows. Tradition points to this 
small low-roofed structure as the 
tomb of the Mantuan poet. In re- 
cent years this tomb has been re- 
stored by the Italian government, 
and the entire hillside around it has 
been transformed into a garden 
where only classical plants and 
flowers are grown. 

Vergil was Dante’s model. In 
the Divine Comedy Dante pays Ver- 
gil supreme homage when he sa- 
lutes the Mantuan as his leader, his 
lord and his master: Tu duca, tu 
signore, e tu maestro! For him 
Vergil was not only a lord of lan- 
guage but also the symbol of human 
reason at its best. Moreover, Ver- 
gil, who had described the torments 
in Tartarus, was qualified to guide 
Dante through the lower world. 
Dante informs us that the souls of 
those who died in the state of grace 
assemble at the mouth of the Tiber, 
where they await the Angel of Faith 
who transports them to the purga- 
torial mountain. But he does not 
tell us where the souls of the 
damned enter the region of eternal 
night. However, we may take for 


granted that he followed the ex- 
ample of his master, and of course 
we know where Vergil located the 
entrance to Hades. 


Not far from 
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Vergil’s tomb lies the celebrated 
Lake Avernus, circular in form, 
about half a mile wide, and sur- 
rounded by high banks. Local tra- 
dition has it that no bird can fly 
across it and live. Vergil describes 
this region in his epic. The entire 
district in the vicinity of Pozzuoli 
(Vergil’s Puteoli) has been a scene 
of the most powerful volcanic erup- 
tions, and hence it required little 
imagination on the part of the poet 
to locate here his portal to the in- 
fernal regions. And here, too, Dante 
set up the gate across which he 
carved the terrible words: “Aban- 
don all hope.” 

Like Vergil, St. Thomas Aquinas 
belongs in a special manner to Na- 
ples. He was born at Rocca Secca 
in the kingdom of Naples. He 
studied at the University of Naples, 
and in 1252 he was a member of the 
faculty. When he was lecturing at 
the university he dwelt in the mon- 
astery which adjoins the basilica of 
San Domenico Maggiore. In the 
chapel of that basilica can be seen 
the crucifix which spoke to the 
saint. When Thomas offered up 
the Summa Theologica before the 
crucifix, he heard the voice of Christ 
saying to him: “Thomas, you have 
written well of Me.” It was the 
crowning of knowledge, for the 
Summa is one of the supreme 
achievements of the human mind. 
In the tenth canto of the Para- 
diso, Dante crowned knowledge 
when he constituted the Angelic 
Doctor the leader of the first circle 
of the great teachers in the Heaven 
of the Sun. 

The most popular likeness of 
Dante is the bronze bust in the pic- 
ture gallery of Naples. Some ex- 
perts believe that the model for this 
fifteenth -century bust was the 
death mask of the poet, now pre- 
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served in Florence. It would seem, 
therefore, that the bust represents 
Dante as he appeared in his later 
years. It conforms with the de- 
scription handed down by Boccac- 
cio, the poet’s first biographer, who 
wrote: “His face was long, his nose 
aquiline, and his eyes rather large 
than small. His jaws were large, 
and the lower lip protruded beyond 
the upper. His complexion was 
dark, his hair and beard thick, 
black and curled, and his expres- 
sion was ever melancholy and 
thoughtful.” The bust presents a 
beardless figure, but in all other re- 
spects it is Boccaccio’s Dante. How 
mournful the expression, and how 
profoundly pensive! Dante suf- 
fered much; in his outward life he 
was a failure of failures; in more 
than one sense he had been in hell. 
If misery improves one’s style, it 
also improves one’s thinking. Be- 
cause exile and poverty were his 
best teachers, Dante became “the 
restorer of seriousness to litera- 
ture,” supreme among those poets 
who look at the world sub specie 
aeternitatis. 

In Dantean geography the Medi- 
terranean is the central sea of civi- 
lization, and the city of Rome is the 
exact center of the Christian world. 
It is fitting, therefore, that the “sa- 
cred poem,” in which both heaven 
and earth collaborated, should stem 
from the Holy City. Dante declares 
that his vision of the other world 
was inspired by the jubilee pro- 
claimed by Pope Boniface VIII. on 
February 22, 1300; and he repre- 
sents it as taking place during the 
holy week of the same year. In the 
basilica of St. John Lateran there is 
an interesting fresco by Giotto, 
which was also inspired by the jubi- 
lee of 1300. It represents Pope 
Boniface VIII. in the act of pro- 
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claiming the jubilee. This pope has 
a prominent role in the Divine 
Comedy. Dante believed that his 
exile from Florence was at least in- 
directly the work of Boniface VIII. 
In St. Peter’s there is another 
reminder of the Divine Comedy, 
which no lover of Dante should 
miss. It is Bernini’s statue of the 
Countess Matilda of Tuscany, who 
made a grant of her estates to the 
Holy See during the pontificate of 
Pope Gregory VII. As the foundress 
of the temporal power of the popes, 
the Countess is represented by a 
majestic figure carrying the papal 
tiara and the keys of Peter. For 
Dante she became the symbol of the 
active life of innocence and good 
works, and he placed her in charge 
of the Earthly Paradise. 
Although the Divine Comedy 
has been a happy hunting-ground 
for painters the world over, the 
greatest masterpieces to be inspired 
by Dante’s poem are to be seen in 
the Vatican. Michelangelo’s “Last 
Judgment,” the vast fresco in the 
Sistine Chapel, is steeped in the in- 
fluence of the Inferno. And Ra- 
phael’s “School of Athens” rises 
like an exhalation from the Castle 
of Fame as described by Dante in 
the fourth canto of the Inferno. 
His other two group frescoes, the 
“Parnassus” and the “Disputa,” pay 
homage to Dante. The “Parnas- 
sus,” which shows Apollo with the 
Muses and the greatest poets of all 
time, is a glorification of poetry. 
Raphael places Dante with Homer 
and Vergil at the right of Apollo. 
The “Parnassus” Dante is an ideal- 
ized portrait, a tender and mystical 
figure, the Dante of the Purgatorio. 
In the “Disputa,” Raphael places 
Dante among the Doctors of the 
Church, who are grouped around 
the altar of the Blessed Sacrament. 
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Here Raphael was influenced by the 
line which is a part of the inscrip- 
tion on Dante’s tomb at Ravenna: 
“Theologus Dante, nullius dogmatis 
expers.” The ‘“‘Disputa’’ Dante, 
also an idealized portrait, suggests 
an eagle. As the author of the 
Paradiso, Dante is an eagle among 
poets, the poet who soars in the blue 
depths of the starry heavens. 
Dante was in Rome for the jubi- 
lee of 1300, for in the eighteenth 
canto of the Inferno he tells us that 
he saw the Ponte San Angelo di- 
vided lengthways by barriers to fa- 
cilitate the movement of the vast 
crowds of pilgrims who were going 
to and from St. Peter’s If he were 
to return today, he would be pleased 
with the Vatican City, which prac- 
tically represents the solution of 
the Roman Question which he ad- 
vanced in his political treatise, De 
Monarchia. Because his imprudent 
treatment of the temporal posses- 
sions of the papacy furnished com- 
fort to the enemies of the Church, 
his book, long after his death, was 
placed on the Index. It is signifi- 
cant that with the creation of the 
Vatican City Dante’s treatise was 
removed from the list of prohibited 
books. In a sense, too, Fascist Italy 
is a partial realization of his politi- 
cal dream of the many being guided 
by the one. Little wonder is it that 
Mussolini, when asked whether he 
had read much of Dante, replied: 
“Again and again; always, in fact. 
He was the first writer to give me a 
vision of greatness; and at the same 
time he showed me the heights to 
which poetry can attain.” Dante, 


however, dreamed of a universal 
peace to be attained when the na- 
tions of Europe recognized the Em- 
peror of the Holy Roman Empire as 
the supreme judge of all their con- 
tentions. What the League of Na- 
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tions was to Woodrow Wilson, the 
German Emperor was to Dante. It 
would seem, therefore, that he 
would be completely out of sympa- 
thy with the spirit of fierce nation- 
alism which has transformed the 
Europe of today into an armed 
camp. 

Between Rome and Florence lies 
a region which is full of the quaint 
cities of the Middle Ages. Orvieto, 
for instance, lies on the direct route 
between Rome and Florence. It is 
situated on an oval rock which 
rises sheer from the meadows to a 
height of 1,066 feet. The glory of 
Orvieto is its cathedral, one of the 
finest examples of the Gothic. In 
1500 it was decorated by Luca Sig- 
norelli, who painted a series of me- 
dallions depicting poets who treat 
of the future life. One of these me- 
dallions is an idealized portrait of 
Dante. It represents Dante poring 
over books, and it might well be 
entitled, “Dante the Student.” The 
poet has the lean, ascetic look of a 
student, and he appears to be strain- 
ing his eyes in checking some refer- 
ence. We know that Dante was a 
hard student. He became master of 
all the science of his age at a time 
when it was not impossible to know 
all that could be known. We also 
know that he was troubled with eye- 
strain. This fact explains why he 
adopted St. Lucy, the patroness of 
those who suffer from defective 
sight, as his special guardian. 

From Orvieto the tourist can 
drive over a highly scenic road to 
Todi, and thence to Assisi. Todi, 
the birthplace of the Franciscan 
mystic and poet, Jacopone, is a 
typical hill town of Umbria. These 
towns, the most famous of which 
are Assisi and Perugia, are perched 
high above the surrounding plain. 
They were built in the Middle Ages 
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when a mountain top was about the 
best protection against attack from 
maurauding bands of soldiers. 
Practically every one of them is 
some two or three miles from the 
station, and the zigzag road that 
climbs the heights is picturesque to 
a rare degree. Dante knew what it 
meant to toil up these roads. In 
the Divine Comedy he has countless 
allusions to climbing; in fact, his 
steady march from the wood of sin 
and error to the top of the purga- 
torial mountain is one long climb— 
the greatest climb in all literature. 
The steep roads of Umbria are in 
his poem; and so are the hill towns, 
which, with their medieval charm, 
their gentle, pensive Madonnas of 
Perugino and his school, and the 
golden legends of the Fioretti, con- 
stitute the true Italia Mystica. 

I drove from Todi to Assisi, the 
heart of Franciscan Italy. The town 
clings to the steep slope of Monte 
Subasio, and from the distance its 
structures of pink stone glimmer in 
the sun, with tower after tower ris- 
ing above the mass. The plain im- 
mediately below is dominated by 
the colossal dome of the pilgrimage 
church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, 
which houses the Portiuncula. At 
the eastern end of Assisi is the 
church of St. Francis, which is 
really two churches, a lower church 
containing the stone sarcophagus of 
the Poverello, and an upper church 
all aglow with Giotto’s frescoes in 
blue and crimson and with the 
golden Madonnas of Cimabue and 
Lorenzetti. We sometimes forget 
that Francis the saint is also Fran- 
cis the poet. When St. Francis was 
born in 1182, Latin was the lan- 
guage of the Church, the schools 
and the courts of law. In the 
twelfth century there was no na- 
tional literature in Italy. The 
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Italians spoke and wrote Latin as a 
living language, and it was not un- 
til St. Francis said, “I will make a 
new song, a praise of all the crea- 
tures which daily minister to us and 
without which we could not live,” 
that Italian poetry was born. That 
new song was “The Canticle of the 
Sun,” the first Italian lyric. Even 
after seven centuries it retains its 
power to thrill us with its haunting 
rhythms and its spiritual fervor 
But St. Francis was not only a poet 
himself; he was also a cause of 
poetry in others. Today, critics list 
him as one of the predecessors of 
Dante. The Divine Comedy is 
charged with the spirit of St. Fran- 
cis, and we know that Dante was a 
member of the Third Order of St. 
Francis. In the eleventh canto of 
the Paradiso, the poet pays a glow- 
ing tribute to the saint. In that 
canto he gives us a flawless spirit- 
ual biography of St. Francis, in 
which he asserts that the Seraph of 
Assisi rose like a sun and illumined 
the world with his rays. 

It was in Florence that Dante 
first beheld “the sweet light of mor- 
tal day.” He was born in 1265. 
His birthplace is pointed out today. 
It is an ancient house, the lower 
half of which has been restored. 
This may not be the actual house 
in which the poet was born, but we 
can be certain that his family lived 
in the neighborhood. In the old 
world people do not move about as 
they do in America, and a family 
will be tied for generations to the 
same section of the city. Dante’s 
father was a notary, a man of the 
pen, and he evidently gave his son 
every opportunity to study poetry, 
music, drawing and philosophy. In 
1295, when he was in his thirtieth 
year, Dante entered public life. In 
1300 he was elected one of the six 
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Priors of Florence. At that time the 
city was in turmoil by reason of the 
fierce feud between two political 
factions, the Neri and the Bianchi. 
Dante belonged to the Bianchi, the 
more moderate party, and he strove 
for peace. However, when the Neri 
finally triumphed in 1302, he was 
compelled to seek safety in flight. 
He never saw his native city again. 
His enemies issued a decree against 
him, condemning him to be burned 
alive. In late years the Florentines 
have affixed to the walls of public 
buildings marble tablets engraved 
with lines from the Divine Comedy. 
I read most of the inscriptions but 
I failed to find among them any of 
the ironical compliments or fierce 
invectives into which the poet 
poured his scorn for the ungrateful 
city of his birth. 

In the chief square of Florence 
stand the baptistery, the cathedral 
and the campanile. The baptistery, 
an octagonal structure decorated in 
green and white marble, is dedi- 
cated to St. John the Baptist, the 
patron saint of Florence. In the 
seventh century it was the cathe- 
dral of Florence, but when Dante 
was born it was used as a baptismal 
church, as it is still used today. 
Dante was baptized in this church 
of San Giovanni Battista, for which 
he always retained a great affection. 
He calls it 11 mio bel Giovanni. The 
cathedral and the campanile were 
erected after Dante’s time. The lily 
is one of the emblems of Florence, 
the “city of flowers,” and hence the 
cathedral was called Santa Maria 
del Fiore (St. Mary of the Flower). 
The cathedral contains a tribute to 
Dante, a wall painting by Domenico 
di Michelino, which shows the poet 
holding the Divine Comedy and 
pointing to a view of Florence and 
to scenes representing the three 
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main divisions of his poem. The 
campanile, which rises to the left 
of the cathedral, is considered to be 
the most beautiful of all Gothic bel- 
fries. Begun by Giotto in 1334, it 
rises like a lily, and it was intended 
to suggest a lily. In one of the gal- 
leries of Florence hangs a modern 
painting, which represents Dante 
and Beatrice as standing in a win- 
dow of the campanile. Of course, 
this is an anachronism, but we can 
forgive the painter because he evi- 
dently wished to associate Dante’s 
“lily” with Giotto’s “lily.” 

Giotto’s famous portrait of Dante 
can be seen in the Bargello, an an- 
cient Florentine palace. It was a 
work of love, for Dante and Giotto 
were friends. Giotto painted his 
fresco, probably between 1290 and 
1300, on the altar wall of the 
chapel. During the sixteenth and 
the seventeenth centuries the Bar- 
gello was used as a common jail, 
and Giotto’s fresco was covered with 
a coat of whitewash. It was not 
brought to light until 1840. In this 
portrait Dante is dressed in the 
fashion of a Florentine civilian of 
his day. He wears a loose gown 
without a belt and buttoned closely 
at the throat, and from his head 
falls the long graceful hood of the 
thirteenth century. This is fhe only 
portrait of Dante known to have 
been made during his lifetime. It 
represents him in his happy youth, 
between his eighteenth and twenty- 
fifth year. In this dark, serious, 
tender profile we have Dante as he 
appeared when he was a student of 
philosophy and the arts, a friend of 
poets, musicians and painters, and 
the lover of Beatrice. It is the por- 
trait of La Vita Nuova. 

Florence was the cradle of the 
Renaissance, and as such it was an 
intellectual as well as an artistic 
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center. During the period of the 
Renaissance the famous Florentine 
libraries were established. The 
Laurentian Library, which belonged 
to the Medici family, was founded 
in 1444. The Riccardi Library was 
founded in 1600. Both these li- 
braries, in addition to the thou- 
sands of manuscripts of Greek and 
Latin authors, possess many four- 
teenth-century manuscripts of 
Dante’s works. A manuscript in 
the Riccardi Library, dating from 
the fourteenth century, contains a 
portrait of the poet, which was done 
in water colors. In 1864 a commis- 
sion of experts was appointed by 
the Italian government to report 
upon the most authentic portrait of 
Dante. They chose the Riccardi 
painting as the best likeness. This 
portrait represents Dante after his 
banishment from Florence, as he 
looked in middle age, Nel mezzo del 
cammin di nostra vita. Here we 
have the face of a man who has suf- 
fered much and yet who has not 
lost his courage. 

Florence made a number of vain 
attempts to bring back the remains 
of her most illustrious son from 
Ravenna, where he died. But Ra- 
venna stood firm. Finally, in 1829, 
Florence built the cenotaph which 
stands in the Franciscan church of 
Santa Croce, the Westminster Ab- 
bey of the city on the Arno, where 
Michelangelo himself is buried. 
The cenotaph is the work of Stefano 
Ricci. In the center is a figure of 
Dante; at the left, a theatrical fig- 
ure of Poetry; and at the right, the 
mourning figure of Italy. The in- 
scription reads: “Honor the Su- 
preme Poet.” 

Pisa is easily reached from Flor- 
ence. Its chief attractions, the 
cathedral, the baptistery, the lean- 
ing tower and the Campo Santo, are 
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conveniently grouped on the out- 
skirts of the town. On the way 
from the station, the tourist can 
view the site of the Tower of Hun- 
ger, which plays such a sinister 
role in the thirty-third canto of the 
Inferno. The Campo Santo contains 
the tomb of Henry VII., of Luxem- 
burg, Dante’s ideal Emperor. 
Dante dreamed of a universal ruler 
who would restore order and peace 
to this war-ridden planet. When, 
in 1311, Henry VII. crossed the 
Alps to restore imperial authority 
in Italy, Dante believed that his 
golden dream was about to be re- 
alized, and in letters charged with 
deep feeling he urged Italians to 
recognize the Emperor as their 
supreme lord. Florence, however, 
joined with Naples in an alliance 
against him. In the summer of 
1313, Henry VII. was seized with a 
fever, and he died not far from 
Siena. He was buried at Pisa, where 
he had maintained his headquar- 
ters. Dante never forgot Henry 
VII.; in the Paradiso he reserves a 
seat, marked by a crown, for his 
hero. 

Dante was driven from Florence 
in 1302. During the remaining 
nineteen years of his life he lived 
in exile and poverty, depending 
largely upon the favor of patrons. 
He roamed about Italy, and many 
cities have claimed the honor of 
giving him shelter. There can be 
no question about the claim of 
Verona. In 1316 Dante came to 
Verona, where he was received as 
an honored guest in the brilliant 
court of the Can Grande della 
Scala, who at that time was a young 
man of twenty-five, the military 
leader of northern Italy, and a lib- 
eral patron of the arts. In the sev- 
enteenth canto of the Paradiso, 
Dante immortalizes the name of the 
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Can Grande. The cordial relations 
between Dante and his noble patron 
endured to the very end, for shortly 
before his death the poet dedicated 
the Paradiso to the Can Grande. 
The Gothic tomb of the Can Grande, 
in the churchyard of Santa Maria 
Antica, towers above a street in the 
center of Verona. The tomb is sur- 
mounted by an equestrian statue, 
representing the Can Grande as if 
he were leading an army to battle. 
The palace of the Della Scala fam- 
ily, with its long exterior staircase, 
can be seen in the Piazza delle 
Erbe. Dante, as a humble depend- 
ent on the bounty of the Can 
Grande, climbed that staircase more 
than once. In the seventeenth 
canto of the Paradiso, he is told: 


“Thou shalt prove 
How salt the savor is of others’ 
bread, 
How hard the passage, to descend 
and climb 
By others’ stairs.” 


We leave Verona for Venice, the 
fairy city which sprang not from 
the earth but from the blue sea. 
Venice has changed but little in ap- 
pearance since Dante’s time. From 
the Piazza di San Marco Dante 
started on his excursions about the 
city, even as do the tourists of to- 
day. This Piazza, paved with 
marble, enclosed on three sides by 
imposing buildings which appear to 
form one vast marble palace, 
blocked on the eastern end by the 
Church of San Marco, with its gold- 
en mosaics, Byzantine domes and 
marble minarets, is the most glori- 
ous square in Christendom. And 
Dante must have admired the Grand 
Canal, the most beautiful thorough- 
fare in the world, which curves for 
a distance of two miles between 
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glittering rows of magnificent mar- 
ble palaces. During one of his vis- 
its Dante viewed the arsenal of 
Venice, for he describes it in the 
twenty-first canto of the Inferno. 
We know that Dante came to Ven- 
ice during the August of 1321. At 
that time Venice and Ravenna were 
on the brink of war, and the lord 
of Ravenna sent Dante as an am- 
bassador of peace to the Doge. Two 
months later Dante died in Ra- 
venna. 

Dante spent the last four years 
of his life in Ravenna, a quiet medi- 
eval town on the Adriatic coast. 
Verona resounded with the clash of 
warlike preparations, and he need- 
ed a more peaceful city in which to 
complete the Divine Comedy. In 
1317 he settled in Ravenna, prob- 
ably at the invitation of Guido No- 
vello da Polenta. Dante taught 
poetry, and we know that his last 
years were bright and pleasant. 
Tradition has it that he penned the 
concluding cantos of the Paradiso 
in the quiet cloister of the church 
of St. Francis of Assisi. The great 
work of his life was finished, and 
his closing days were filled with 
peace. He died on September 13, 
1321, at the age of fifty-six. Since 
he belonged to the Third Order of 
St. Francis, the Franciscans of Ra- 
venna claimed his body and buried 
it in the church of St. Francis. 

In 1870 Dante’s remains were re- 
moved to a mausoleum, which was 
built by order of Cardinal Gonzaga. 
This mausoleum adjoins the church 
of St. Francis. It is a small and 
modest structure but well designed. 
The interior is entirely of marble. 
Above the sarcophagus is a bas- 
relief by Pietro Lombardo, in which 
the poet is represented as meditat- 
ing before an open book. The Latin 
inscription on the sarcophagus re- 
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fers to the many years of exile to 
which Dante had been condemned 
by Florence, his “unloving mother.” 
Since 1908 the Dante Society of 
Italy has kept a lamp of remem- 
brance burning there continuously. 
In late years the Fascist govern- 
ment has taken under consideration 
a plan to give the remains of Dante 
a new burial-place. It is proposed 
to remove his remains to the beau- 
tiful church dedicated to the saint 
whom he so dearly loved. The 
church of St. Francis, in which 


Dante often bowed his head in 
prayer, 
ment. 


will constitute his monu- 
His remains will be laid be- 
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neath the pavement in the middle 
of the nave. The spot will be 
marked by a black marble slab on 
which five letters of gold will spell 
the single word—DANTE. 

Thousands of tourists visit Ra- 
venna annually, for Dante’s tomb 
is a literary shrine of the first class. 
Not far from the tomb is a small 
museum, which contains the orig- 
inal coffin and tributes to the poet 
from all parts of the world. In 
that museum there is a Visitors’ 
Book. To inscribe one’s name in 
that book is to pay homage to the 
poet, and thus to bring a Dantean 
tour of Italy to a fitting end. 


THE LYNCHING 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER NEWELL 


HE pack has triumphed in another kill... 


“This nigger’s dead—at last. 


Git goin’, boys!” ... 


Silence—as sinister as any noise— 

Enfolds the place: a silence haunted still 

By one poor human creature’s agony— 

By him who, innocent or guilty, saw 

Men of a happier race reject the law, 

Track him as beasts . . . more guilty they than he! 
Silence—as terrible as any sound— 

Haunted by cries of torture and despair... 

Scent of burned flesh lies heavy on the air... 

A body swings—too near, too near the ground ... 
And here where death has stabbed the night with flame, 


Justice and Mercy bow their heads in shame. 
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SIR JOHN’S LAST CASE 





By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


F you have a taste for old prints 
and portraits, there is an inter- 
esting collection to be found in a 
little shop near the Inns of Court, 
in London. Portraits of legal celeb- 
rities of past days are there in pro- 
fusion. It is a place much frequent- 
ed by barristers, who enjoy examin- 
ing the likenesses of the great ones 
of their profession. 

Among the portraits you will be 
almost certain to come upon that 
of Sir John Croke, who sat for many 
years on the bench as a County 
Magistrate. There will be portraits 
there, too, of other Crokes in wig 
and gown. It was an old and hon- 
ored family, with traditions of 
learning and achievement in the 
law. Sir John Croke was, to all 
intents and purposes, the last of 
the line. He had one son, but the 
boy was a mere lad at the time of 
Sir John’s death and survived his 
father by only a few months. 

If the record of the last trial in 
which Sir John sat on the bench is 
to be credited, he must have been 
a thoroughly accomplished scoun- 
drel. But he was a handsome man. 
All the Crokes were fine-looking 
men. “Handsome is as handsome 
does!” Sir John’s talents, many 
and various as they were, were not 
of a character to entitle him to a 
place among the elect of his pro- 
fession. The portrait gives little in- 
dication of the true character of the 
original. For that we must turn 
to the trial of Parson Robert Haw- 
kins for larceny—the trial which 
put an end to the judicial career of 
Sir John. 


On an afternoon in the year 1668, 
in the reign of Charles II. of Eng- 
land, there was an unusually large 
and noisy gathering in the taproom 
of the village inn at Chilton. One 
topic monopolized the interest and 
conversation of the throng. A burly 
farmer voiced the popular senti- 
ment when he declared with great 
vehemence, “Parson or no parson, 
not a penny do I pay Robert 
Hawkins! No law in England can 
make me pay a tithe twice in one 
year!” 

A small, shifty-eyed man, who 
had the appearance of a lawyer’s 
scrivener, answered him. 

“You may be right, Charles Wil- 
cox,” he said, “and then again you 
may not. Parson Hawkins has his 
documents. That I know.” 

“Sir John Croke be lord of the 
manor, ben’t he?” retorted Wilcox. 
“Answer me that, Larimore.” 

“Sir John does, in truth, possess 
manorial rights in the manor of 
Chilton, by inheritance,” replied 
the other, “but my information is 
that he has been so hard pressed 
for money that he has had to as- 
sign his rights to his creditors. If 
he has done this in proper legal 
form and the right has come into 
the hands of Parson Hawkins, as 
he claims, then you and the rest 
must pay Hawkins.” 

An angry murmur greeted this 
opinion and Wilcox thumped the 
table with his empty tankard. 

“Now, hark ye, Henry Larimore,” 
he thundered, “I’ve no more love 
for Sir John than I have for a white 
shoat, if as much. But he be a 
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Croke. I’ve paid my tithes to 
Crokes for forty year, and my fa- 
ther before me. When Sir John 
took the money my tithe was paid, 
and I don’t pay it again. If so be 
I was to pay Hawkins, Sir John 
would have tell’d me.” 

“Maybe so,” murmured Lari- 
more. “I shan’t quarrel with you. 
But they do say that Hawkins 
claims he has paid good coin of the 
realm for his rights and will have 
his money by hook or crook.” 

“Let him get it from Sir John, 
then!” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed another farm- 
er. “A fine chance he’d have to get 
money out of Sir John! A farthing 
sticks to that one’s hand like mo- 
lasses. Don’t I know it?” 

“He’s a slick one, is Sir John,” 
said another, “but it’s between him 
and the parson. We as have paid 
our tithes have paid, and that’s all 
there is to it, I say!” 

Larimore took no further part in 
the talk, but listened attentively to 
all that was said. Once, at some 
particularly vicious criticism of 
Parson Hawkins, he smiled covert- 
ly. When, an hour later, he took 
his departure, he did not go to- 
ward his house in the village, but 
turned into a side path which led 
to the manor house of the Crokes. 
There, in the great bare room in 
which Sir John sprawled before a 
roaring fire, with bottle and glass 
at his elbow, he remained in close 
conversation with the Lord of the 
Manor until late at night. 

Robert Hawkins, minister of the 
parish of Chilton, had received his 
appointment from Sir John Croke. 
Hawkins seems to have been a man 
of considerable ability and integ- 
rity. His own narrative of his re- 
lations with Sir John, which he 
wrote for his own vindication, is a 
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plain statement of fact, little col- 
ored by any of the animosity and 
bitterness against his patron which 
it might be expected to show. He 
was evidently a fair-minded man— 
just the sort to be gulled readily 
by a titled rascal. 

Hawkins performed his parish 
duties capably and, after the lapse 
of a year during which he had re- 
ceived no salary, made bold to ask 
Sir John Croke for it. Sir John 
pleaded poverty and asked Hawkins 
to wait. Not only that, but he told 
the parson such a story of poor in- 
vestments and obdurate tenants 
that he succeeded in borrowing 
from him over one hundred pounds. 
Toward the close of the second 
year Hawkins found himself so em- 
barrassed for lack of money that 
he called again upon Sir John and 
insisted, respectfully but firmly, 
that he be repaid his loan and a 
portion, at least, of his salary. 
This time Sir John saw fit to dis- 
play himself in his true character. 

“My dear man,” he said sneer- 
ingly, “it seems that you are not 
acquainted with me as yet. I never 
pay anyone, so why should I make 
an exception in your case? Show a 
little gratitude, Hawkins, for the 
chance I have given you to better 
yourself, and let me hear no more 
about money!” 

Astounded and angry, Hawkins 
betook himself to London and 
made inquiry about Sir John and 
his estates. He learned, to his dis- 
may, that Sir John was bankrupt 
and that the estates were adminis- 
tered by assignees appointed by the 
Chancery Court. Upon appealing 
to the assignees and acquainting 
them with the circumstances of his 
case, he was granted a lease of the 
rectory and an assignment of all 
the rents and tithes which went 
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SIR JOHN’S 


with ‘it, sufficient to satisfy his 
claims. When he returned to Chil- 
ton and informed Sir John of this, 
the latter was furious. 

“Never fear!” he stormed. “I 
shall see that you do not profit by 
this business. If you get the better 
of me, you will be the first one that 
ever did!” 

“I am not trying to get the better 
of you,” protested Hawkins. “I only 
wish what is my due.” 

“Get out of my sight!” shouted 
the baronet. And, as Hawkins took 
his departure, he hurled after him 
the significant threat: “I know how 
to get even with you! Remember, 
I am a magistrate!” 

Hawkins set out to collect his 
rents from the tenants. He called 
upon them all, exhibited his assign- 
ments and asked them to pay. But 
many of them claimed to have al- 
ready paid Sir John for the year. 
One and all, they refused to do any- 
thing for him. With natural 
shrewdness they sensed a chance, 
no doubt, to escape payment alto- 
gether of a tax which they had al- 
ways secretly regarded as oppres- 
sive. The times were troublous. 
All of England was in the grip of 
religious differences and Chilton 
was no exception. The strictly or- 
thodox parson had long had his 
troubles with his parishioners, 
many of whom were openly dis- 
senters. 

The parson threatened suit. The 
tenants shrugged and stuck to their 
guns. In this attitude they were 
secretly encouraged by Sir John, 
who promised that the parson 
would not be long with them and 
that after he was gotten rid of their 
situation would be better. 

On the afternoon of September 
18th, Henry Larimore (so ran his 
testimony) returned to his house 
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after a day’s work and found the 
front door open. Going quietly in, 
in order not to alarm the sneak- 
thief who he suspected was there, 
he found Parson Hawkins engaged 
in ransacking a box in an inner 
room. Hearing the approach of the 
owner of the house, Hawkins ran 
out the back way, but not before 
Larimore had recognized him and 
had seen him put in his pocket two 
gold rings and some gold and silver 
pieces. 

Larimore did not pursue, but 
contented himself with examining 
the contents of the box and satisfy- 
ing himself that the two rings, two 
gold ten shilling pieces and nine- 
teen shillings in silver were actu- 
ally missing. The next day he 
swore out a search warrant and 
went with a constable to the par- 
son’s house. There, in Hawkins’ 
absence, they claimed to have found 
one of the rings and a silver five 
shilling piece in the bottom of a 
trash-basket. Hawkins, upon his 
return home, was taken into cus- 
tody, charged with a crime which 
in those days was punishable by 
death. 

The news of the arrest spread 
abroad and created considerable 
stir in Chilton and all the surround- 
ing county. Larimore, a_ violent 
Anabaptist, had been accustomed to 
devote many of his leisure hours 
to itinerant preaching and was well 
known throughout the countryside. 
There was a strong suspicion in 
some quarters that religious differ- 
ences were not without their bear- 
ing upon the merits of the case. As 
one Chilton resident expressed it, 
“I’m a dissenter, I be, and I don’t 
care who knows it! I don’t have no 
truck with Parson Hawkins, but my 
notion is that if Larimore says the 
parson stole his money, he’s a liar! 
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Most likely the parson just took 
what was owed him. If Sir Mat- 
thew Hale hears the case, we’ll find 
out what’s back of it. Hawkins 
may be a fool, but he ben’t no 
thief!” 

Sir Matthew Hale, who later was 
to become Lord Chief Justice of 
England, was the most able jurist 
of his day. Before a court presided 
over by him, and with Sir John 
Croke and the other county magis- 
trates also on the bench, the case 
against Robert Hawkins for larceny 
was brought to trial. Prisoners in 
criminal cases were permitted no 
counsel, it being the theory of the 
law that the rights of an accused 
were protected sufficiently by an 
able and impartial bench. The ac- 
cused had the right personally to 
cross-examine witnesses against 
him and, where only questions of 
law were involved, he might em- 
ploy counsel to argue such ques- 
tions. 

Henry Larimore, the first witness, 
failed to make a favorable impres- 
sion upon Sir Matthew. He told a 
straightforward story, unvaried 
upon cross-examination by the ac- 
cused, but the learned Chief Jus- 
tice felt so strongly that the prose- 
cutor was lying that his mind was 
busy seeking for an explanation of 
the instinct which warned him to 
distrust the witness. When Lari- 
more’s story had been corroborated 
by his sister, his son and the con- 
stable, Sir Matthew exclaimed: 

“Here is enough sworn, if be- 
lieved, to hang twenty men!” 

“Truly said,” whispered Sir John 
Croke to Sir Richard Pigott, who sat 
beside him. ‘“There’s little doubt 
of this fellow’s guilt!” 

“Wait a bit!” answered Sir Rich- 
ard. ‘‘You’ll notice Sir Matthew 


said ‘if believed.’ ” 
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The trial proceeded. “Let us hear 
your witnesses, Mr. Hawkins,” said 
the Chief Justice. 

“I fear me,” said Hawkins, “that 
I have only my own poor testimony 
upon which to rest my case.” 

“How is that?” queried the judge. 
“Can no one testify that you are an 
honest man?” 

“Oh! as to that, sir,” said the 
prisoner, “I think I might call upon 
some of the villagers to speak for 
me.” 

“If it please your Honors,” inter- 
rupted counsel for the Crown, “we 
have one more witness.” 

“| hardly see what further you 
need to prove your case,” said Sir 
Matthew, “however, call your wit- 
ness!” 

The hint should have satisfied 
the prosecution, but counsel had 
evidently never learned the lesson 
that “enough is enough.” The call- 
ing of this witness, John Chilton, 
was to prove the undoing of the 
Crown’s case. 

“Come, Chilton,” said Sir Mat- 
thew, “what have you to say to this 
affair?” 

“Only, my Lord,” answered the 
witness, “that I am paid for the 
boots.” 

“What boots?” 
Matthew. 

“Why, the parson’s boots, if it 
please your Lordship.” 

Sir Matthew laughed. “Well, 
here is something new in the case!” 
he exclaimed. “Hawkins is on trial 
for theft, and here comes a man 
who thinks he is charged with not 
paying for his boots! But go ahead, 
Chilton, and tell me what you mean 
about the boots?” 

“It was this way,” said the wit- 
ness. “I finished putting the legs 
on the parson’s boots of a Wednes- 
day and was on my way home to 
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dinner when he stops me on the 
street and asks me if they are ready. 
I tells him, ‘Yes,’ but he says he 
can’t call for them that day. So I 
says to him, ‘You can have them 
any time; just take them out of the 
window!’ ” 

“And did he do this?” 

“Aye, the very next day.” 

“And paid you for them, eh?” 
“To be sure! That he did when 
told him about them.” 

At this point counsel for the 
Crown, prompted urgently by Lari- 
more, arose and avowed his wish to 
withdraw the witness. “We are 
satisfied, your Lordship,” he said, 
“that Chilton knows nothing what- 
ever against the prisoner.” 

“Stay a moment, sir!” rejoined 
Sir Matthew. “I am not satisfied, 
if you are. Come, now, Chilton, how 
does it happen that you are here on 
this case?” 

“It was like this, sir,” said Chil- 
ton. “The parson, he went to law 
for his tithes. So Larimore, and 
young Croke—Sir John’s boy—and 
Mayne and Crockstone, they all 
come to me and said as how the 
parson was to be stopped from his 
lawing; that he was to be brought 
into court and that I must go with 
them and say that he had stolen the 
boots out of my shop. They said 
that all the parish would stand to- 
gether against the parson and that 
I must do as they said or Sir John 
would have me up as accessory.” 

“Accessory to the theft of his own 
boots!” exclaimed Sir John. “I 
never heard anything so absurd.” 

Larimore jumped to his feet. 
“This fellow is hired by Hawkins to 
tell this story!” he cried. 

“No, sir,” answered Chilton stout- 
ly, “but I might have been hired, 
and at a good price, if I would swear 
as they wanted.” 
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Further questions elicited the 
statement that Crockstone, in par- 
ticular, had offered to indemnify the 
witness to the extent of five hun- 
dred pounds if he would swear that 
Hawkins had stolen the boots. Two 
other witnesses corroborated this 
story in part. But the prosecution 
was not beaten yet. There might 
be good evidence of a conspiracy 
against the prisoner, but the main 
charge against him remained unim- 
peached. Rigorous examination by 
the Chief Justice failed to weaken 
the stories of the prosecution’s wit- 
nesses. 

“Who signed the warrant for the 
search of the prisoner’s house?” 
asked the Chief Justice. 

“I did,” answered Sir Richard 
Pigott. 

Sir Matthew asked for the war- 
rant and examined it closely. “Lari- 
more,” he said, “let me ask you an- 
other question. You say you got 
this warrant to search for the rings 
and the money?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the witness. 

“On what day were you robbed?” 

“On Friday, September 18th.” 

“How, then, do you suppose it 
happened that the warrant was 
dated the 17th, when you were not 
robbed until the 18th?” 

“I do not understand how such 
a thing could be, your Honor,” 
stammered Larimore. 

“No?” asked Sir Matthew. “Are 
you quite sure that you do not un- 
derstand? It looks to me very 
much as if you knew on the 17th 
that you were to be robbed on the 
18th, and prepared yourself in ad- 
vance with the search warrant. 
Either you are a cunning rogue or 
are possessed of powers which en- 
able you to read the future.” 

“Is there any doubt about this 
warrant, Sir Richard?” asked the 
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Chief Justice of his colleague. “Was 
it signed upon the day it is dated?” 

“I am certain that it was,” an- 
swered Sir Richard. 

“That will do, Larimore,” said 
the Chief Justice, as the witness 
stammered some explanation to the 
effect that he had been robbed more 
than once. “We have heard all 
that is necessary from you.” 

The prosecutor retired in con- 
siderable confusion and Sir Mat- 
thew recalled Hawkins. As he was 
questioning the prisoner, a burly 
man in gamekeeper’s dress entered 
the courtroom and shouldered his 
way through the spectators toward 
the front. He appeared to be high- 
ly excited and Sir Matthew observed 
him with interest. Sir John Croke, 
also, watched the man’s approach 
and made violent signals to him to 
sit down. A sudden hush of ex- 
pectancy fell upon the courtroom. 

“Well, my man,” demanded the 
Chief Justice sternly, “are you a 
witness in this case?” 

“I know summat of it, your Lord- 
ship,” answered the man. “I hope 
I’m not too late, but ’tis no fault of 
mine if I be. There’s some, I war- 
rant, would like to do to me what 
was done to the parson!” 

Sir John Croke made as if to 
speak, but evidently thought better 
of it. He settled back in his chair 
with a shrug. The witness was 
sworn and proceeded to tell his 
story. It appeared that he was a 
gamekeeper on the estafe of Sir 
John Croke. He had been in the 
manor house on the night of Lari- 
more’s visit to Sir John and had 
heard the entire plot against Parson 
Hawkins discussed. 

“I was in the pantry, your Wor- 
ship,” he explained, “which opens 
off the room in which Larimore and 
Sir John sat. I was having a bit of 
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a nip before bed, as I often did, 
when they came in and sat them 
down before I had a chance to get 
out. The other door, to the kitch- 
en, needs oil and it makes such a 
squeak that I knowed they would 
hear me if I tried to go out that 
way. And in a minute or two, after 
I heard what was said, I did not 
dare to show myself.” 

There was not a sound to be 
heard in the courtroom as vhe wit- 
ness repeated the conversation he 
had overheard. 

“Now here’s how I got myself 
into trouble,” the witness con- 
tinued. “Larimore left, but Sir 
John never got up at all to show 
him out, and after awhile I figured 
that mayhe he was asleep. So I 
took a chance and went out quickly 
by the kitchen. Sir John heard me, 
but I was away before he saw me. 
I know that. But he must have had 
his suspicions. This morning, 
bright and early, he sends for me 
and he says, ‘I want you to go to 
the north wood today and keep your 
eyes open. There’s someone poach- 
ing in there,’ he says, ‘and I want 
him caught. Now mind you, you 
stay there all day! Don’t let me see 
you back here before dark!’” 

“Well, sir,” continued the witness 
after a pause, “I thought nothing 
much of it at the time. Sir John 
was always one to come down hard 
on poachers and it was nafural 
enough for him to give me the or- 
der. But about noontime I come 
out into the road to look around a 
bit and have my lunch. I see a man 
I know coming along and we passed 
the time o’ day. He says to me, 
‘The parson’ll be on the way to the 
gallows by now, likely!’ I looks at 
him. ‘What do you mean?’ I says. 
So he tells me as how this is the 
day of the trial and that it’s prob- 
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ably all over by now, and all of a 
sudden it comes to me that Sir John 
had sent me out there to get me 
out of the way. I starts a-running 
and I run all the way in, and here 
I am!” 

“And here you are, indeed!” com- 
mented the Chief Justice softly, and 
turned to look at Sir John Croke. 
But that worthy had stolen quietly 
away and his chair was empty. He 
never again showed his face among 
his peers. Escaping the ordeal of 
his own trial, he nevertheless stood 
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convicted in the minds of his coun- 
trymen and paid the penalty in the 
contempt and loathing of all who 
had known him. 

The jury acquitted Hawkins with- 
out leaving their seats and he 
promptly brought suit for damages 
against all the conspirators, recov- 
ing judgments against them all. 
But Sir John had sold what equities 
he possessed in the family estates 
and slipped away to foreign parts, 
where he died within a year in the 
most abject poverty and misery. 





THE MYSTIC 


By Eni DINNIS 


_—— mystic needs no height to climb, 
He finds Eternity in Time. 


He finds the kernel of the quest. 
Within the mother robin’s nest. 


With One who walked in Eden’s ways 
His game of hide-and-seek he plays. 


He cries: “I spy!” then sits at rest 


Where Heaven is nursed at Earth’s kind breast. 















THE MASSACRE OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 


By Dan W. GILBERT 


y yd the middle class pays the 
bill for capital-labor strife is an 
old story—so old, in fact, that it is 
generally accepted, if not as a law 
of nature, at least as a law of the 
economic society in which we live. 
And perhaps it is; for, in any kind 
of violent confusion, the noncom- 
batant bystander is the party most 
certain to be hurt. Few Americans 
think that anything can be done 
about the piling of the costs of 
strikes upon the middle class; and, 
still fewer, think that anything 
should be done about it. 

For one thing, we are all pretty 
well sold on the great American 
legend regarding the “toughness” 
and resiliency, not to say immor- 
tality, of the middle class. It is the 
one class that has proved it can 
“take” it, can bear the burden how- 
ever great it may be. Then, too, 
there is a widespread notion that it 
is the class which ought to take it, 
which deserves to bear it. This 
idea has grown out of the habit of 
identifying the middle class with 
the “white collar” man; and with 
the vision before him of the smug- 
faced creature portrayed in the col- 
lar adds, the average American 
rather delights in the thought of 
this fellow being the one to get it in 
the neck! 

But the middle class to which we 
refer consists not of the salaried 
and professional groups; rather, it 
is made up of small business men 
and shopkeepers. And the “massa- 
cre” to which we refer is not that 
which flows, necessarily and unin- 
tentionally, from industrial strife; 


rather, it is a massacre of small, 
struggling shopkeepers and enter- 
prisers which seems to result, di- 
rectly, almost by design, from the 
approach to social justice, through 
social legislation, being pursued by 
government itself. 

In their altogether admirable at- 
tempt to elevate a submerged la- 
boring class, our socially conscien- 
tious legislators are submerging the 
middle class. The most conspicu- 
ous example of this, of course, is 
the Social Security Act. This law 
aims to provide old age pensions 
for all workers outside of agricul- 
ture and domestic service. Not only 
does it make no specific provision 
for old age security for the smal! 
shopkeeper, but it puts upon him a 
good fifty per cent of the cost of 
making old age safe for his em- 
ployees. 

It is hard to conceive of a more 
unjust discrimination against a 
nonprivileged class than that 
worked against semi-bankrupt shop- 
keepers by this Act. No one will 
reasonably contend that the average 
corner groceryman enjoys a pre- 
ferred or privileged position in the 
economic scale. He is not a rich 
man to be “soaked.” In unnum- 
bered thousands of cases, his yearly 
income is far below that of indus- 
trial workers. In the average in- 
stance, he has no capital, is deeply 
in debt, is advanced in years, and 
looks forward to nothing but bank- 
ruptcy now—or a little later on. 

Now, let us see what the Social 
Security Act does to him. Take my 
corner grocer as an example. He 























has .several “employees” in all, if 
we include the part-time clerks and 
the delivery boy. The law requires 
that he match them dollar for dol- 
lar, in building up an old-age pen- 
sion for each of them. He can ill 
afford to do this. He rents his store 
building. He lives in the rear of 
the store. He has no savings. He 
is now past sixty. Last year, he 
broke even on his business. This 
year, he cannot hope to do better. 
Soon, he will be too old to conduct 
his store. He will go into inactive 
and senile old age penniless. The 
government has seen to it that he 
has helped provide for his em- 
ployees’ old age. But it has made 
no provision for his. (Unless, in- 
deed, we apply to him personally 
the general State provision for pau- 
pers, excluded from specific bene- 
fits under the Act.) He is left out 
of the “security” set-up. 

Let us see how, in another way, 
the government is massacring the 
middle class. The government has 
encouraged unionization— and no 
one, not even my small printer, ob- 
jects to that. But my small printer 
does feel that he is left out of the 
picture. He has a “hole in the wall” 
printshop, with just one employee. 
His single employee has joined the 
union. My printer does not object, 
but this is how it affected him: he 
had to establish the union scale— 
this meant he had to slash to the 
extent of two hours per day his em- 
ployee’s hours of labor, without 
cutting his weekly wage. Now, my 
printer has not, during the past five 
years, averaged union wages him- 
self, and he has had to work far be- 
yond union hours. He cannot raise 
prices without losing what little 
business he has, so what does he 
do? He works two hours longer per 
day himself! 
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Minimum wage laws affect the 
small business man in the same 
way. Tony has a restaurant—he 
calls it a restaurant, but it is really 
more of a hamburger stand. He 
“cooks,” and he had two waitresses 
to serve. The state minimum wage 
law required that he pay each $14 
a week. Tony does not make that 
much himself. So, what does he 
do? He fires one girl, and does half 
the serving himself! He works 
harder and longer hours, but makes 
scarcely more than he did before. 

Someone will object that these 
are extreme examples. But are 
they? Every one who lives in a 
city, be it a small one or a large 
one, knows that some of the most 
squalid living conditions are to be 
found in the back room “living 
quarters” of small shopkeepers; 
some of the worst instances of ex- 
ploitation of women and children 
are to be found among the wives 
and children of “independent” store 
keepers who find it necessary to 
work all members of the family 
long hours in order to keep the 
sheriff from the door. 

No one, least of all the average 
small business man, objects to the 
government taking action to insure 
old age security, decent wages and 
decent working conditions, for em- 
ployees. But there should be— 
there must be—a way to do this 
without, at the same time, render- 
ing worse the condition of inse- 
curity and privation of small shop- 
keepers. I would not advocate that 
social security for thirty million 
workers be held back for the sake 
of a few million independent store 
keepers. But why must the strug- 
gling middle class be left out of the 
government’s “planning” for secu- 
rity for its citizens? Why must 
its degradation and exploitation be 
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encompassed in “planning” the 
amelioration of the condition of the 
working class? 

Of course, the advocates of 
“planned economy” are quick to 
rush forward with the theory that 
there is no place for small shop- 
keepers in this “big business” age; 
they are throwbacks to the horse- 
and-buggy period. It’s just too 
bad, but they are marked—by the 
trend of the modern age—for ex- 
tinction. Well, suppose they are? 
Does that mean they have no rights 
as human beings? Does that ex- 
cuse or justify their economic mas- 
sacre? If, indeed, the small busi- 
ness man is, according to the 
Marxian law of the “concentration 
of capital,” being forced into bank- 
ruptcy—does that mean he should 
be hurried along toward extinction 
by penalties and discriminations 
imposed by his government? If the 
burdens of competition imposed by 
large combinations of capital are, 
already, more than he can bear— 
why should the government add to 
them? Why should provision be 
made that he should be taxed to in- 
sure security for his workers, un- 
der a plan which denies security to 
himself? 

Aside from the injustices of its 
application, there are many reasons 
why we should not hastily accept 
this theory that the modern eco- 
nomic world has no place for small 
business. Marx, of course, sub- 
scribed to the “law of the concen- 
tration of capital,” but there are 
few sound economists who ever did, 
or do now. It is not an inexorable 
economic law of concentration 
which has brought about the domi- 
nation of big business. The i-usts 
have had to fight every inch of the 
way, with the weapons of political 
privilege and preferment. Special 
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privileges, wrung from venal politi- 
cians, not the operations of eco- 
nomic law, brought about the en- 
thronement of large corporate com- 
bines. The massacre of the middle 
class has been in the past, as it is in 
the present, an act of government, 
not of God or of economic forces. 

But, interjects the apologist for 
the present massacre, if the govern- 
ment in the past discriminated 
against small business to help en- 
trench big business, why should it 
not now submerge the middle class 
for the benefit of the working class? 
Aside from the fact that two wrongs 
do not make a right, that one type 
of discriminatory class legislation 
does not justify another form of it, 
there are manifest dangers in sub- 
merging too deeply the middle class. 
It is bad policy, from any stand- 
point, as well as bad principle. 

In the first place, to wipe out the 
independent business man will not 
be an unmixed blessing to the work- 
ing class, even if it is done in a way 
which will advance, temporarily in 
some forms, the drive for workers’ 
security. For, it will, at the same 
time, advance the drive of big busi- 
ness for complete monopoly. And 
this cannot be conceived as anything 
but prejudicial to the long-range 
interests of labor. A trust has ways 
of maintaining its own dominance, 
despite all organized efforts to les- 
sen it. An example is seen in those 
monopolistic industries in which 
workers have won higher wages, 
only to find them immediately can- 
celed by higher prices! The small 
business man is, in ways too nu- 
merous to cite, a definite asset to 
workers and to the community in 
which they live. It is doubtful if 
any gains the workers might 
achieve through his planned extinc- 
tion could make up for their loss in 











having him disappear from their 
midst. In their hour of hardship, 
brought on by unemployment or 
sickness, it is to the corner grocer 
and not to the cash-and-carry chain 
store that poor men must turn for 
credit to “carry them over.” Most 
communities would be, indeed, 
friendless and hostile places for 
working men to live, if there were 
no independent stores. 

Besides, there is potent social 
dynamite in any class which is cast 
adrift—which is told that it has no 
place in the economic scheme of 
things. The middle class cannot be 
“absorbed” within the corporate do- 
main of big business. The average 
small shopkeeper is too old to be 
accepted into the chain stores, even 
if they did have a place for him. 
He is an independent fellow and he 
can “take” it. If he loses fairly in 
the competitive struggle, he will not 
complain. But to encompass his 
extinction by discriminatory legis- 
lation, by planning a massacre, is 
something he should not be ex- 
pected to take “lying down.” Still 
less may his children be expected to 
look kindly upon the passing of 
such a “death sentence” upon him. 

An impoverished, unemployed 
proletariat may be the stuff out of 
which Communist revolutions are 
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made. But, no less is a declassé, 
downtrodden bourgeoisie the raw 
material out of which Fascist states 
are molded. Planned security for 
the workers is supposed to be de- 
mocracy’s “insurance” against Red 
revolution. But, just as _ surely, 
planned insecurity for the middle 
class is an invitation to Fascist re- 
action. 

The middle class has never been 
organized into a political bloc, and 
this is probably the reason that the 
politicians have ignored and op- 
pressed it. In a nation so domi- 
nated as is ours by the traditions, 
mentality, not to mention morality, 
of the middle class, a militant move- 
ment born of its sense of outrage 
and injustice might easily become 
the greatest of all threats to demo- 
cratic government. 

It is the problem of responsibility 
of those who are planning social se- 
curity for other classes, in the po- 
liticians’ pet phrase, to “do some- 
thing” (something real and effec- 
tive, not sham and abortive) for 
the middle class. When we con- 
template their resourcefulness in 
providing bounties, remedies, up- 
lifts and subsidies for all other eco- 
nomic groups, we need have no 
fears that this task lies beyond 
their powers of performance. 

















THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


TWO AWARDS 


HAT the Pulitzer Prize would 

go to Our Town, by Thornton 
Wilder, has been the common con- 
sensus. In the sustained rhythm 
of its prose and its revelation of 
eternity in the humble ways of daily 
life, Mr. Wilder touches wisdom 
with poetic wings. It is no small 
gift to have brought to New York 
the cool fragrance of the hills and 
the clean living of good people in 
a little town and to have made each 
man build up that town for him- 
self. Grovers Corners has its firm 
existence in the audience’s mind. 
It would make for a pleasant week 
end and is certainly a good place in 
which to spend the night. But what 
probably counts much more with 
Mr. Wilder than any prize are the 
tears of his public. 

As to the choice of the Drama 
Critics’ Circle for Of Mice and Men, 
there was a certain dissent even 
among themselves. For pure tech- 
nical skill, there can be no doubt 
that here is a tragedy of small peo- 
ple that contrives to accumulate a 
tremendous sense of impending 
doom and which journeys to its 
climax with precision. That it in- 
volves larger truths than are appar- 
ent is not very clear. Its direction 


and acting are of the best but its 
story is too pathological for univer- 
sal art, and what we do make objec- 
tion to in the awarding of the prize 
is the language which this con- 
dones. 


Just as the Chinese have 


certain theatrical formalities, we 
should develop some standard limi- 
tations to the bad taste of words. 
The argument of realism is childish 
as we spare it for our other senses. 
When has the proper smell ema- 
nated from a stage beggar or sea- 
sickness ever been anything but a 
suggestion? Our poor ears are 
made to suffer for our eyes and 
nose. Of Mice and Men is definite- 
ly a play that my Father would not 
have insulted any woman by taking 
her to see. We wonder if the pub- 
lic at large endorses the award? 


HEARTBREAK Hovuse.—“This can’t 
go on forever”—exclaimed one of 
the Hushabye circle around 11 p. m. 
—but that remark came in Act IL, 
and although Mr. Shaw’s sagacious 
wit runs neck to neck with his pro- 
lixity, a tremor is seen to shake the 
stoutest Shavian in the audience 
when still another character sug- 
gests, “Now, let’s have a little talk!” 
In Heartbreak House, G.B.S. picks 
clean the bone of each discussion. 
It is not that we are apprentices to 
dramatic vigils; we are one of the 
veterans of Back to Methuselah 
when it took the Theater Guild two 
or three days to run through the 
production; we weathered Too True 
to Be Good and Getting Married and 
we remember the first performance 
in New York of Heartbreak with 
Dudley Digges, Lucille Watson, 
Elizabeth Risdon and Ernest Cos- 
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sart. We admit that Heartbreak 
House combines farce, poetry, ho- 
kum, drama and dullness but we 
refuse to rank it with Shaw’s great- 
est plays for at best it is a brilliant 
symposium interlarded with slap- 
stick. The Burglar and Boss Man- 
gan are clownish relief but Shake- 
speare, when he forfeited poetic 
brevity, laid no curse on those who 
consider the endurance of the audi- 
ence. Shaw can discipline his ex- 
uberant mental processes as well as 
any artist; he has often forced eter- 
nity into a sentence but others of 
his plays remind one of a garden 
where the rarer blooms are choked 
by the ordinary hardy annuals. 
That he neglected to use his garden 
shears on the present play is a pity. 

Heartbreak House is a sketch of 
disillusionment. It might almost 
be called a manual on the subject 
with full clinical discussion of 
symptoms and prophylactics. As 
disillusionment is most apt to affect 
strong imaginations, the victims 
learn to protect themselves against 
further attacks with the potent 
serum of “illusion.” Captain Shot- 
over and his daughters have taken 
many injections. After sailing 
through the spray of adventures on 
the high seas, the octogenarian 
Captain builds a house in Sussex 
like the poop of a boat and, pro- 
claiming that all is folly, proceeds 
to support his family by inventing 
high explosives. The beautiful Mrs. 
Hushabye tries to preserve the 
memory of romance by dressing her 
Hector like a Persian prince while 
Hector disguises his dependence 
with fabulous lies to other women. 
Lady Utterword, on the contrary, 
takes refuge in conventions, having 
care that her sins will never un- 
mask her perfect propriety. Then 
into Sussex comes the latest victim 
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of disillusionment, Ellie Dunno, 
whose heart is broken by Hector. 
She attempts the dangerous illusion 
of practicality and determines to 
marry Boss Mangan who ruined her 
Father. It is only good little Mr. 
Dunn, by the way, who needs no 
panaceas for his honest faith. But 
no one pays any attention to him 
because he is poor. The Burglar 
and Boss Mangan, who make their 
living in illuding other people, are 
blown up in the gravel pit when 
they seek refuge from the air raid. 
But Ellie, who has digested the 
eighty years’ wisdom of old Shot- 
over at one gulp, discovers that if 
one accepts heartbreak as plain 
heartbreak then one exchanges the 
chimera of happiness for peace. 
O’Neill lets Nina call the interval 
between, Strange Interlude. 

The Mercury Theater leaves Mr. 
Shaw no ground for complaint. Or- 
son Welles is Shotover with a make- 
up supposedly of the ageing sage 
but also suggestive in manner and 
in the delicious abrupt brilliance of 
his broadsides, of the late John Jay 
Chapman. Both the Captain and 
Mr. Welles are at their best in their 
interruptions and comments. The 
longer scene reads better than it 
plays but Mr. Welles has added to 
his dramatic stature. As Hesione 
Hushabye, Mady Christians brings 
her warm beauty and high spirits 
to the help of every other character. 

The Hector of Vincent Price is 
manly beauty to the point of satiety 
but tempered with a sense of hu- 
mor. George Coulouris gives weight 
and comedy to Mangan, and Ers- 
kine Sanford, Eustace Wyatt, Bren- 
da Forbes and Phyllis Joyce de- 
serve gratitude. But Geraldine 
Fitzgerald as Ellie never quite con- 
vinced us of her broken heart.— 
At the Mercury. 
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THe Crrcte.—Mr. Somerset 
Maugham is no moralist. He pre- 
sents a situation in clear-cut crys- 
tal and lets the world have its laugh 
when he points out the flaws. But 
while Maugham is not superficial, 
he rarely cuts deep enough into life. 
That is, perhaps, what has kept him 
from becoming our foremost man 
of letters, for no one can deny his 
complete mastery of his own tech- 
nique. Great tragedy or comedy, 
however, must spring from a source 
in the heart so profound as the 
meeting place of sin and virtue. 
Mr. Maugham has never created a 
saint nor even a really great sinner. 
The pettiness of his world deflects 
the genius of his pen. 

The stage, however, is an excel- 
lent showcase for his art, and The 
Circle marks the highwater of the 
British school of drawing-room 
comedy, with the characterization 
of Pinero to balance the wit of 
Wilde. After all, thirteen years is 
not very old for a play with any pre- 
tense to truth. Conventions may 
conceivably grow so slack that the 
fact that Lord Porteous and Lady 
Kitty lived together for thirty years 
without legalizing their union may 
seem beside the point, but that 
Lady Kitty ventured into the popu- 
lar modern realm of escapism 
makes good her claim to current 
interest. 

Mr. Maugham pricks with his 
satire two major truths. The first, 
that only the old profit by experi- 
ence—-when it’s too late; the second, 
the fallacy of escape. 

Although the scandalous deser- 
tion of Lady Kitty discolored all her 
son’s affections, his wife, Elizabeth, 
has secretly fed her heart on the 
hushed glamour of Lady Kitty’s in- 
discreet romance. When she and 
Porteous revisit England after ten 
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decades, Elizabeth insists on invit- 
ing them down for a week end. 

“My boy, my boy!” cries Lady 
Kitty, as she tries to embrace the 
wrong man. The famous Dresden 
china beauty is a painted old lady 
in a red wig and Porteous has 
trouble with his new teeth. “Oh, 
my dear,” sighs the “veteran siren” 
to Elizabeth, “what a blessed insti- 
tution marriage is—for women, and 
what fools they are to meddle with 
it. The Church is so wise to take 
its stand. Believe me, it’s no joke 
when you have to rely on yourself 
to keep a man. I could never afford 
to grow old. I'll tell you a secret 
that I’ve never told a living soul— 
my hair is not naturally this color. 
I touch it up.” 

Elizabeth learns all about those 
thirty years of disillusionment and 
the bitter sense of futility, but 
nevertheless she decides to do the 
same thing herself. Lady Kitty has 
described the tragedy of “indiffer- 
ence” but Ted makes a stronger 
plea: “I don’t offer you peace and 
quietness. I offer you unrest and 
anxiety. I don’t offer you happi- 
ness. I offer you love.” And Eliza- 
beth tries to escape from that from 
which there is no escape; her 
mother-in-law and Porteous have 
learned to cling for support to the 
handrail of loyalty and common 
memories that they hurdled in their 
youth. Under all the mockery of 
Maugham’s wit there is great com- 
passion in the scene in which Porte- 
ous comforts Kitty when an old 
photograph recalls the past. Mr. 
Maugham is not particularly inter- 
ested in fine characters. Elizabeth 
is the finest in the play and in his 
appreciation of her fine points, her 
father-in-law nearly tricks her into 
fidelity. One is left with the sense 
that goodness only exists to be ex- 
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ploited; but everyone in The Circle 
is too clever for that. 

Mr. Brady’s revival is the Spring’s 
best gift to the theater. Miss Grace 
George makes it easy to recall the 
beauty of Lady Kitty’s youth and if 
she fails in emphasis on the hard- 
ness that has encased the foolish 
gaiety she never loses her way in 
comedy. With a sudden revelation 
of her own powers, Miss Tallulah 
Bankhead has tamed her emotions 
to an introvert degree. Never has 
any stage seen her sit so long up- 
right in one chair. She uses the 
furniture with true British restraint 
and not a trace of her natural 
abandon, but when she throws her 
head back on the sofa with an in- 
voluntary cry of pain, she rises to a 
new height in her career. The Lord 
Porteous of Dennis Hoey has sound 
dimensions and Bramwell Fletcher 
and John Emery do well by the 
younger men. 

Mr. Maugham has thrown in some 
lines about the Oxford Group to 
bring his play up to date but it was 
there already. John Drew and Mrs. 
Leslie Carter did less well by it.— 
At the Playhouse. 


What A Lire.—Mr. George Ab- 
bott has turned from the wicked 
adult world with which he toyed 
rather disastrously this winter, 
back to the lighter side of pedagogy. 
His high school comedy is simple 
and human with laughs that come 
naturally from the well-meaning 
obtuseness of adults and adoles- 
cents in their dealings with each 
other. The hero, Henry, is the prob- 
lem of the Central High. Henry, 
however, solves one problem for 
Mr. Abbott for, whereas it would 
require many shifts of scenes to fol- 
low the progress of the usual school 
day with the usual boy, only one 





set is necessary for the study of 
Henry’s career and that is — the 
Office of the Principal. There, 
Henry is invariably to be found. He 
is supposed to be continuing his 
study of Hamlet in this august pre- 
cinct when he looks up and asks the 
pretty little girl waiting beside him, 
“What’s a ‘parle’?” His subsequent 
exegesis of the lines: 


“... in an angry parle, 
He smote the sledded Polacks on 
the ice,” 


convinces Barbara that Henry is a 
humorist. Barbara continues to be- 
lieve in Henry even when circum- 
stantial evidence seems to prove 
that Henry not only purloined the 
brasses of the school band but 
pawned them. A kindly author, 
however, relieves Henry of this 
noisy offense and the responsibili- 
ties of the principal of Central High 
School seem about to be eased con- 
siderably when the assistant, im- 
pressed by the adroitness of Henry’s 
confiscated cartoons, suggests he be 
transferred to Art School. What 
happens there is reserved for 
stronger drama. 

Mr. Abbott’s apprentices, Ezra 
Stone and Betty Field, head a de- 
lightful cast, with Vaughan Glaser 
as the principal. Clifford Gold- 
smith’s comedy comes nearest to 
the Booth Tarkington standard of 
juvenalia.—At the Biltmore. 


THE MAN FROM Carro.—As I was 
leaving the matinee, two women 
stopped me and asked me if I had 
enjoyed the play. “We are making 
a little independent survey,” they 
said; “we feel that the public would 
like this sort of play if the critics 
gave them a chance.” We rejoin by 
wishing The Man from Cairo longer 
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life. He came originally from 
France but is now a citizen of Buda- 
pest, possibly because of Mr. Bu- 
loff’s accent, possibly because of the 
connotation of romance. Of course, 
New York has no Danube, but 
comedy springs more robustly from 
its native soil. As it is, the scene 
might be anywhere as Mr. Buloff 
has his own Russian accent, Miss 
Roache is stanchly British and Miss 
Chandler equally American. 

To tell the story is to despoil it 
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of surprise for the public we would 
like to encourage, so we can only 
add that it opens in a smart res- 
taurant and ends in a flat; that the 
dialogue is also smart; the playing 
excellent. It is in perfect taste 
throughout and even ventures on a 
dash of sentiment. Is there a pub- 
lic for such a pleasant play? Mr. 
Buloff’s name will soon be very well 
known and it is always interesting 
to follow an artist’s career from the 
start.—At the Broadhurst. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Topacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
February, 1937 


You Can’t Take It Witn You.— 
With other companies bringing 
laughs to other cities all over the 
U. S. A., it’s too bad London, Eng- 
land, couldn’t get the joke!—At the 
Booth. 

July 


Room Service. — The rollicking 
farce of three theatrical men who 
are broke in purse but not in spirit. 
—At the Cort. 


November 


SuSAN AND Gop.—A comedy which 
deserves all the success it has 
earned for John Golden, Rachel 
Crothers and Gertrude Lawrence.— 
At the Plymouth. 


December 


I'>p RatTHER BE RIGHT.—Mr. 
George M. Cohan has shown that 
satire needn’t be bitter to be funny. 
The Administration would be fortu- 
nate if all criticism were as kindly 


or as amusing as this entertaining 
musical.—At the Alvin. 


GoLpEN Boy.—Clifford Odets’ best 
and least Red play, with Luther Ad- 
ler. As it’s about tough people, the 
dialogue reflects them.—At the Be- 
lasco. 

January, 1938 


Or MICE AND MEN—The winner of 
the Drama Critics’ Circle, but de- 
serving as well a reprimand for its 
language.—At the Music Bor. 


Hooray For Wuat! — Beautiful 
costumes; ballets with Haakon; 
trained dogs; the Briants; all serve 
as decoration for Ed. Wynn in his 
little hats giggling his way through 
some very funny scenes.—At the 
Winter Garden. 


Jutius CaEsar.—Shakespeare in 
Fascist uniforms is completely up 
to date. The most exciting drama 
in town.—At the National. 


March 
SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE. — Sir 


Cedric Hardwicke in Vincent Car- 
roll’s Irish play is one of the high- 
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lights of the season. Its theme is 
applicable to the world at large 
where hatred between Progressives 
and Radicals is inculcating a spirit 
of bitterness that crushes out the 
charity of Christ.—At the Golden. 


On Borrowepv Time. — Death in 
the gentle guise of Mr. Brink is kept 
up in the apple tree by Gramps 
(Dudley Digges), as Gramps is busy 
taking care of little Pud. A fantasy 
that is a combination of melodrama 
and comedy. Very finely played.— 
At the Longacre. 


Ovr Town. — Without sets or 
properties, Thornton Wilder con- 
trives to carry one to the green hills 
of New Hampshire and reminds us 
that the honest daily lives of small 
people have their place in eternity. 
Mr. Wilder’s prose is simple and 
impressive. So is Frank Craven as 
commentator.—At the Lyceum. 


One THIRD OF A Nation.—The 
Federal Theater has reached its 
peak in the medium of the Living 
Newspaper in this history of real 
estate and housing in New York 
City. Perhaps it sounds dry but it 
happens to be the best melodrama 
of the year.—At the Adelphi. 


Haiti.—A romantic melodrama 
of the days of Toussaint l’Ouverture 
and Henri Christophe fighting for 
freedom against the French ma- 
rines. Glowing with scarlet uni- 
forms against bright tropical green- 
ery with Rex Ingram in the largest 
scarlet uniform of them all. It has 


become all the fashion to travel up 
to the Federal Theater in Harlem.— 
At the Lafayette. 


May 


PROLOGUE To GLory.—The back- 
ground of New Salem on the San- 
gamon River is shown with a good 
deal of the freshness and liveliness 
of frontier days while the young 
Abe Lincoln of Stephen Courtleigh 
has honesty and reality. Ann Rut- 
ledge is played by a descendant. 
One of the best productions of the 
Federal Theater.— At the Mazine 
Elliott. 


WHITEOAKS.—Miss Ethel Barry- 
more has made a triumphant re- 
turn in Gran at Jalna in the play 
by Miss Mazo de la Roche. Even 
for those who are not numbered 
among the readers of the Jalna 
series, the play holds interest, as 
the whole cast is excellent, particu- 
larly Robert Shayne’s Renny. 
Finch is played by Stephen Hag- 
gard, the director.—At the Hudson. 


Pins AND NEEDLES.—The famous 
revue of the Garment Workers 
which has the plainest chorus 
known in history and some very 
light and delightful music. “Four 
Little Angels of Peace” is a number 
that deserves all the praise. Some 
of the songs are over full of social 
significance, and a couple of the 
sketches are dull, but the general 
atmosphere is keen and the audi- 
ence is rousingly enthusiastic.—At 
the Labor Stage. 














The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THe WoRLD AND THE Faitnu. I/t is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





CORPUS CHRISTI IN RED BILBAO 


HE bold Catholic action herein 

described occurred a year ago 
within the prison walls of Larri- 
naga in red Bilbao. 

The several hundred prisoners 
(at one time over 960)—men most- 
ly, but women, too, and some dozen 
priests, a score of religious, repre- 
sentatives of all classes, poor, rich, 
a few of the nobility were all 
“criminals” whose only crime was 
that they loved God, their father- 
land and peace more than some po- 
litical party. 

In April, the first bombardment 
of Bilbao by the forces of General 
Mola began, and in the prisons the 
fear of reprisals spread once more. 
“In our prison,” writes the priest- 
captive who is the source of this 
story, “the surveillance was rein- 
forced to 300 gudaris (Basque-Na- 
tionalist soldiers). That day (April 
18th) the authorities measured up 
to their duty: they gave the guards 
the most decisive and rigorous or- 
ders to defend the prisoners at all 
costs. If they had done this on 
January 4th, they would not now 
have upon their consciences the hor- 


rible stain of the slaughter that 
then occurred.” 

Despite the tenseness that grew 
with the increased buzzing of air- 
craft, the general atmosphere 
among the prisoners remained one 
of calm optimism. This was cer- 
tainly due, in great part, to the 
spirit of high religious fervor that 
pervaded the various halls of the 
three large concentric pavilions that 
compose Larrinaga. In the plain 
little prison chapel, an apartment 
about six meters square, three al- 
tars had been arranged side by side. 
Here Mass was offered daily by the 
small number of priest-prisoners; 
here were repeated scenes that re- 
called the catacombs of Rome. Each 
day there were about 250 Com- 
munions. Sundays there was gen- 
eral Mass in one of the spacious 
corridors. Mass equipment, hosts 
and wine were gradually supplied 
by visiting friends and relatives. 

On Holy Thursday, the prisoners 
had obtained authorization to have 
Mass celebrated in the center of the 
group of pavilions so that all could 
see the celebrant from the sur- 
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rounding galleries. At the Com- 
munion of the single Mass permitted 
by the liturgy that day the other 
priests received the Eucharist and 
then five of them distributed It to 
all the prisoners, who had agreed to 
make this their Easter duty. Sou- 
venir pictures were even printed to 
commemorate the occasion! They 
were received by all the participants 
with grateful emotion after the 
touching scene. 

The prison authorities, particu- 
larly the Assistant Director, Sefor 
Charterina, and the Inspector of 
Prisons, Sefor Zubiria, showed 
themselves rather gracious, and all 
the wardens and attendants imi- 
tated their example, with a cour- 
tesy—not unmixed with self-inter- 
est—that grew in evidence as the 
conquering army approached the 
city. There were some exceptions, 
of course, one being the guard 
whom the prisoners had nicknamed 
“Caiphas” because of his ever 
threatening looks and words of 
hate. 

Fully informed on the progress 
of the campaign, by periodicals and 
reports that filtered in with the 
visits of lawyers and relatives, the 
prisoners imagined that their re- 
lease, or exchange, would be effect- 
ed from week to week. “We shall 
be home to celebrate St. Joseph’s 
Day,” they had said. On March 
19th, they had fixed their hopes on 
Holy Week; then on Ascension 
Day; but their hopes did not ma- 
terialize. “At the beginning of May 
we all believed that surely by the 
15th we would be enjoying the 
vehemently desired liberty. A lit- 
tle later we said that at least by 
Corpus Christi (May 27th) we 
would be free. But the days passed 
without a change of situation and 
by the 20th we became convinced 
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that we should have to pass the 
great Eucharistic feast within the 
prison walls. 

“Our Easter Communion on Holy 
Thursday had left such a deep and 
enduring impression upon all that 
it was only natural we should think 
of celebrating with as much sol- 
emnity as possible the traditional 
Spanish feast of Corpus Christi. 
We would ask for a general Com- 
munion in the corridor, of course. 
But we would have to add some- 
thing more to distinguish this first 
of Eucharistic feasts and to give it 
all the luster possible under the cir- 
cumstances. Thus, we prisoners of 
Hall No. 1 agreed to seek the proper 
authorization not only for Mass and 
general Communion in the corridor, 
but also for exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament in the chapel all 
day, so that the inmates of all the 
halls and cells could have their re- 
spective hour of adoration. For 
good measure, we would also ask 
leave to observe, with all the re- 
quirements of the ritual, the Vigil 
of the Blessed Sacrament and the 
Nocturnal Adoration. So as to have 
everything well in readiness, we be- 
gan preparations without delay. 
Don Juan Modrago, the artist of our 
hall, painted maravillosamente on 
a new amice, the banner of the 
Adoracién. A pole was similarly 
improvised, as also the necessaries 
for altar and repository, which were 
to be placed in a somewhat hidden 
alcove of the hall. 

“All that was needed now was 
the permission of the Director of 
the prison. But that precisely was 
what fell short. The Director was 
willing to grant only the general 
Mass and Communion. We there- 
fore resolved, on our own account, 
to add the Vigil and the Nocturnal 
Adoration in our Hall No. 1. To ef- 
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fect our purpose we had to proceed 
with the utmost caution in order to 
avoid any untoward circumstance: 
it was indispensable to keep every- 
thing absolutely secret regarding 
the celebration of the Vigi! so that 
neither guard nor soldiers would 
learn anything about it and bring 
all our plans to naught. 

“On the night of May 26th, when 
everything was ready in the impro- 
vised chapel of Hall No. 1, we be- 
gan with the benediction of the ban- 
ner. There followed the solemn 
entry of the Blessed Sacrament and 
the presentation of the Guard of 
Honor, according to the rubrics of 
the ritual. Don Pedro Maria de 
Lasa acted as President, Don Juan 
Modrago as standard-bearer; they, 
together with Father Jenaro Mar- 
aon, Marianist, were the organ- 
izers of the event. The procession 
from one end of the hall to the other 
and the singing of the rubrical 
hymns were particularly inspiring. 
Father Abdon Pereda,' Marianist, 
presided at the exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament, then recited in 
a loud voice, with pauses, the act of 
consecration and the other orisons. 
Before beginning additional devo- 
tions, the written intentions of all 
present, contained in individual en- 
velopes, were placed at the foot of 
the altar. For prudence’ sake, these 
envelopes were burned immediately 
after the ceremony. Later, judging 
from the spontaneous revelations 
made, we learned that the inten- 
tions of all of us coincided per- 
fectly, as though we had agreed 
upon them beforehand. All peti- 
tioned the speedy termination of the 
war, the triumph of religion, the 
surrender of Bilbao, and the safety 


1 Novice-Master of the Spanish Province, 
from whose correspondence these quotations 
are made, 
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of the prisoners and their families 
in the final collapse. 

“The opening of the Vigil was 
veritably thrilling—to see on the 
one hand, the profound spirit of 
fervor in the adorers, and on the 
other, the poor and simple though 
very neat altar of adoration, and 
above all, to think that this solemn 
function was being enacted at a 
time of persecution, in the heart of 
Bilbao, in the very center of the 
prison of Larrinaga, while we were 
being guarded by soldiers of the 
deepest red persuasion and by 
gudaris, who kept watch outside 
only a few paces distant! 

“After the opening ceremonies 
and night prayers, the Guard of 
Honor began. Turns for adoration 
were organized by Don Pedro Maria, 
who infused the proper spirit into 
all—a thing in reality very easy to 
do, since the general enthusiasm 
was so marked and we had at our 
disposition four suitable rituals 
supplied by friends in Bilbao. 
When it came to reciting the Office 
of the Blessed Sacrament it was 
plain that almost all were novices; 
but that was the least inconveni- 
ence. Under the able direction of 
Don Pedro and of Padre Jenaro 
they read antiphons and psalms 
that would perhaps have offended 
the ears of humanists and gram- 
marians, but not certainly the heart 
of our Eucharistic Savior Who reads 
into the depths of the soul and sees 
the profoundly Christian sentiments 
of those at His feet—noct Catholics 
in name only, but adorers of the 
Father in spirit and in truth. 

“Thus, without the slightest dis- 
turbance, the whole night was de- 
voted to acts of adoration and repa- 
ration. It is worthy of note that 
some of the adorers did not take a 
moment’s repose, and that others 
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took*only a small part of the time 
assigned for sleep. According to 
custom, the Nocturnal Adoration 
ended with Communion Mass at 
4:30 in the morning. Father 
Marajion officiated, assisted by Don 
Jose Maria Aspiazu and Padre Ab- 
don Pereda, both vested in surplices 
over their ordinary civilian clothes. 
Although all the inmates of the hall 
were not able to see the ceremonies 
performed in the narrow alcove, the 
ritual prayers of the Nocturnal 
Adoration were recited in their en- 
tirety with great devotion. Holy 
Communion was distributed to all 
the worshipers, beginning with the 
President and the standard-bearer; 
there was no one in the hall that 
did not take part. 

“One detail of the plans failed at 
this moment. Two kinds of remem- 
brance cards had been ordered the 
week before and were to have been 
distributed after Communion. One 
kind was destined for the prisoners 
in general, while the other, de- 
signed especially for those of Hall 
No. 1, bore the printed names of all 
those composing this group or who 
had previously belonged to it but 
were no longer in the prison of 
Larrinaga. 

“The rites of the Vigil having 
been completed by 5:30 a. m., the 
Sacred Host was taken back quiet- 
ly to the chapel of the prison. The 
doors of the hall were not opened 
until several minutes after the pro- 
visional altar and all its appur- 
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tenances had been discreetly laid 
away, so that no one among the 
guards noticed the least thing un- 
usual. This was exactly what we 
desired. The other inhabitants of 
the prison were duly informed of 
the Vigil: locked in their respective 
halls they were unable to be with 
us bodily, but in spirit they had 
been at our side all through the 
night. 

“At 7:30, Communion Mass was 
celebrated in the corridor. It was 
a repetition of the event witnessed 
Holy Thursday, although somewhat 
simplified. Father Abdon was cele- 
brant. The altar was placed as for 
the regular 8:30 Sunday Mass; 
three priests assisted in the distri- 
bution of the Bread of the Angels 
to the more than 600 prisoners who 
had not yet communicated that day. 

“What this Communion meant 
for the prisoners of Larrinaga is 
easy to surmise: it was a Com- 
munion, recollected as no other, a 
model Communion that drew upon 
all the most abundant and the 
choicest graces. That feast of Cor- 
pus Christi, in the year 1937, will 
undoubtedly remain engraven in 
the minds and hearts of all the wit- 
nesses, as no other previous feast.” 

However, the prayers of the pris- 
oners for deliverance were not an- 
swered until the memorable night 
of 18-19 of June, eve of the fall of 
the Biscayan capital. But that is 
another interesting story. 

Peter A. ReEscu, S.M. 

















Spain’s Last KING 


For twenty years King Alfonso 
had been politically the most pow- 
erful king in Europe. He had also 
been much in the news, and the 
news was the kind that indicated 
an attractive personality rather 
than a keen and responsible intel- 
ligence. Perhaps it is here that we 
had to look for the explanation of 
what is otherwise inexplicable; for 
the justification of what is other- 
wise unjustifiable. There were fan- 
tastic stories in circulation of the 
King’s great wealth, made out of 
government contracts, and of his 
personal responsibility for the disas- 
ters of the first Morocco campaign. 
When, therefore, in the autumn 
of 1931, I was asked by my old 
friend, Arnold Lunn, who has since 
played so distinguished a part in 
the Spanish controversy, to meet 
the King, who had expressed a wish 
to meet some English writers and 
editors, I was particularly grateful 
for the opportunity. 

I came away from that meeting 
profoundly disquieted, and I have 
not yet found any answer to the 
doubts there raised in my mind. As 
unmistakably Habsburg in physical 
type as Alba is unmistakably Stew- 
art—and to see the two together is 
a curious study in historical psy- 
chology—King Alfonso is yet pure 
twentieth-century Bourbon, a para- 
dox if ever there was one. He has 
learned everything there is to know 
of the problems of modern govern- 
ment. He has, or had then, the full- 
est and most detailed statistics of 
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education, illiteracy, public health, 
foreign trade and finance at his 
finger-tips. He had no need for the 
English cabinet minister’s charac- 
teristic ability to pick up a subject 
as the discussion proceeds. He is 
not content with the flashing gen- 
eralisation, so dear to Mr. Winston 
Churchill, still less with the non- 
chalant assumption of an interested 
but reticent omniscience which was 
the staple of Colonel House’s din- 
ner-table conversation. But King 
Alfonso remains a Bourbon—a cen- 
traliser by temperament. By virtue 
of abilities very far beyond the or- 
dinary and brought to fruition by a 
vast experience of government in 
times of social change, he could 
walk into the Cabinet of any coun- 
try in Europe. He would be most 
at home in a coalition government 
where he would not, like Mr. Bald- 
win, be unable to apply his knowl- 
edge for lack of energy, or, like 
Mr. Lloyd George, be unable to ap- 
ply his energy for lack of knowl- 
edge. For King Alfonso, if a centra- 
liser by temperament, is a demo- 
cratic politician by taste. He could 
have kept his throne if he had been 
willing to shed blood, but it is the 
game of politics, not the exercise 
of power, which fascinates him. 
Had there been among the Spanish 
political classes in 1931 any single 
group with a conscientious desire 
to play out the political game un- 
der the Constitution, to carry on 
the task, already well begun, of 
turning Spain into a new and effi- 
cient twentieth-century state, there 
would have been, it was as clear as 
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daylight, no revolution, no republic 
and no civil war. 

I speak of what I know, by the 
accident of my personal experience. 
It is impossible for any one with a 
Treasury training to discuss such 
matters as education or health ad- 
ministration, vital or trade statis- 
tics, without recognising real knowl- 
edge when he comes across it. On 
questions of policy men with the 
widest experience and the greatest 
ability may be fools, but we were 
not on this occasion, when we 
talked (or rather, listened mostly) 
for a good four hours, talking of 
policy. We were talking of the con- 
ditions in Spain, her resources and 
her capacity for utilising and de- 
veloping them, a capacity denied 
her by her insistence on sacrificing 
social and economic progress to a 
political revolution. We did not 
know then how this thesis was to 
be proved up to the hilt by the same 
refusal of the revolutionary parties 
to co-operate with the moderate re- 
publicans after the election of No- 
vember, 1933. But I, at any rate, 
heard enough to convince me then 
of the absolute truth of the King’s 
view, that he had been deliberately 
faced by a minority with the threat 
of civil war, just precisely as the 
Church had been attacked two 
months later on the charge of cre- 
ating an organised clerical opposi- 
tion to the new Republic. Create 
disorder, and then demand the 
world’s indignation against the vic- 
tims when they rebel; that is the 
revolutionary technique. 

The King gave us his views of 
his own part with characteristic 
frankness. He should have ended 
the rule of General Primo de Rivera 
earlier and appealed to the country 
with a constitutional government 
of his own choosing for a mandate 
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to carry on the great work of the 
dictatorship through the machinery 
of the constitution. The King, of 
course, was right in this view, but 
the ultimate result would have been 
the same. There is no answer to 
the modern technique of revolution, 


except war. 
—From Georgian Adventure. By Dova.as 
Jennotp (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
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CHARITY Is OF THE WILL 


THE body, proper companion of 
the soul, will be the companion of 
its glory likewise, but transfigured 
to suit it to its new situation. There 
is in the soul a natural desire for 
the body even when they are tem- 
porarily separated; but this is not a 
desire to fall back into the body but 
to exalt the body to its own new 
height. The soul could never de- 
sire to be reunited even with a glori- 
fied body, if that body could turn 
it away from the contemplation of 
God. Thus we must suppose that 
the body will be whatever it has to 
be to suit the demands of that con- 
templation in their fullness. 

United from now and forever 
with an intellect illumined by the 
vision of the divine light, the body 
itself is transfigured by the bright- 
ness of that light; to fit itself for 
union with a soul made totally 
spiritual by the love of God, the 
body will be spiritualized, “sub- 
tilized”; because the man who has 
reached beatitude has attained im- 
passibility in the definitive posses- 
sion of his Good, the body will be 
subject to no action upon itself 
from without or from within; and 
finally as the beatified intellect will 
tend towards God in a movement of 
infinite promptitude, the body 
which serves it will be endowed 
with perfect agility. Thus the body 
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of man will be conformed to his 
soul as his soul to God. 

One question is left: by what 
part of itself will the beatified soul 
be most intimately attached to God? 
In celestial glory, a knowledge face 
to face is added to the union which 
the human will attains in ecstasy: is 
the effect of this knowledge to per- 
fect the union or to take its place? 
In the absence of any direct experi- 
ence of that sublime state St. Bona- 
venture could but describe it ac- 
cording to the requirements of his 
own philosophy. But that philoso- 
phy tends in its entirety to union 
with God: and this union he saw as 
joy, since it is called beatific, and 
all joy in Bonaventure’s view be- 
longs essentially to the will. There- 
fore he had necessarily to hold that 
in heaven as on earth the most per- 
fect act of the human soul is an 
act of the will. Unquestionably the 
happiness of the blessed is found- 
ed upon and made possible by their 
immediate knowledge of the divine 
essence; unquestionably also the 
joy the beatified soul has in the ob- 
ject of its joy is rooted in its vision 
of the object, joy and vision being 
inseparable; but it still remains 
clear that to enjoy is to take de- 
light in an object and adhere to it 
in an act of love: and love is an act 
of the will: so that it is ultimately 
by the will that the beatified soul 
adheres to God. All that we know 
of eternal happiness confirms this 
conclusion. Perfect peace —of 
which the peace of ecstasy is but a 
transient participation—can be at- 
tained only by the attaining of our 
goal; but peace and goal alike are 
only for a will; so that it is will 
which puts us in possession of our 
final object. Perfect charity is the 
act by which we shall lay hold on 
what our imperfect charity only 
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reaches out after here below; but 
charity is of the will; so that once 
again it is the will which shall lay 
hold on God hereafter. It will be 
penetrated through and through 
with light, made certain, fixed, im- 
passible by the utter certitude of 
the vision which here we lack: but 
it will still be the will; its act is the 
last end towards which is ordered 
the whole created universe — the 
body which serves the soul, the 
knowledge won by the soul, grace 
which sustains and directs it, ec- 
stasy which even in this life ele- 
vates it and alone has power to go 
beyond the act of thought which 
contemplates the object and take 
hold of the object in itself. In see- 
ing eternal beatitude as the joy of 
mutual love, St. Bonaventure’s phi- 
losophy has attained the point to 
which its primal impulse could but 
bring it; for him it is not enough to 
see; he must touch and hold; in 
heaven as on earth all joy implies 
and proves the possession of its ob- 


ject. 


—From The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure. 
By Errenne Gitson. Translated by Dom 
Inttyp TrerHowaN and F. J. Sueep (New 
York: Sheed & Ward). 
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THE RULE OF THE RoAD—ToO Gop 


To St. John of the Cross man is 
no pure spirit making use of a 
body; his natural life, even in the 
world of the spirit, thrusts its roots 
down into the senses, and is only 
exercised in the shaping of images: 
which is why St. John the prac- 
tician of human souls links together 
the senses, the work of the reason 
and discursive meditation. In re- 
gard to the being of God all these 
are the country of unlikeness. 

He does not ask us to destroy the 
activity of the senses—no more 
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than the Gospel, in speaking of 
those who have ‘made themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of God,’ 
prescribes mutilation. He loved the 
beauty of the countryside which 
helped his prayer; he had an ex- 
quisite sensibility; he was one of 
the greatest poets of Spain and of 
the world; he was often depressed; 
he had a profound tenderness for 
his brother Francis the poor mason, 
and a deep delight in his spiritual 
children. But he wishes that in the 
use of notions as of sensible attrac- 
tions our lack of possessiveness 
should be absolute. It is to use as 
though not making use. Later, on 
the mountain, all will be transfig- 
ured. Meanwhile it is necessary to 
begin by losing all; that is the rule 
of the road. In the order of physi- 
cal and material being total renun- 
ciation is not possible, and the re- 
nunciation of particular possession 
by the vows of chastity, poverty and 
obedience is the privilege of a few, 
but in the order of spiritual realisa- 
tion total renunciation is asked of 
all who seek after perfection. There 
is only one way out of the lament- 
able struggle of a spirit enracinated 
in the flesh, which communicates to 
it its infinitude of desire. Give 
everything, poor men: how much 
easier it is to give all than by 
halves! Everything that we keep 
is like a cancer gnawing at our en- 
trails. 

The senses bring two forms of 
impurity in their train: one which 
is contrary to the life of virtue, and 
over which the soul triumphs by 
the direct use of its faculties, of the 
senses themselves: and the other 
which is contrary to the contempla- 
tive union and over which the soul 
triumphs in surpassing the senses. 
For the cure of the former the 
ascesis of John of the Cross knows 
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two remedies. ‘He used to say that 
a man could conquer the vices and 
acquire virtue in two ways. There 
is first of all the ordinary method 
and it is less perfect. It consists 
in combating a vice, a sin or a temp- 
tation by the direct opposition of 
acts of the contrary virtue. ... 

‘The second method . . . is at once 
easier, more fruitful and perfect. 
There the soul fights against and 
destroys the temptations of the ad- 
versary, and raises itself to the 
most perfect degree of virtue, by 
the sole use of spiritual acts and 
motions inspired by love, without 
any other exercises. How is this 
possible? He explained it in the 
following way. 

‘As soon as the first motion or 
the first attack of some vice makes 
itself felt—-luxury, anger, impa- 
tience or the spirit of vengeance 
for some injury, etc.—do not op- 
pose to it an act of the contrary vir- 
tue, as is done in the first way, but 
immediately resist it by an act or 
movement of spiritual love which 
opposes itself to the assault and 
lifts the soul to union with God; 
because in so raising itself the soul 
absents itself from this life and is 
present with God and unites itself 
to him; and by the same fact the 
vice or temptation and the enemy 
are defeated of their end and re- 
main frustrate, knowing not where 
to strike. The soul, in effect, which 
“is more where it loves than where 
it lives” divinely abstracts itself 
from the flesh and from temptation, 
and the enemy cannot find where 
to strike or to wound .. . The soul 
has escaped . . . Thus there is born 
in the soul that heroic and admir- 
able virtue which the Angelic Doc- 
tor called the virtue of the perfect- 
ly purified soul.’ 

To defeat the second form of im- 
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purity which is produced by the 
senses and which hinders union 
and the love of contemplation with 
a fog of creatures, there is only one 
remedy: night and emptiness. 
This purification, which is the par- 
ticular interest of mystical theology, 
St. John of the Cross deals with in 
the fullest and most complete fash- 
ion in his doctrine of the Night of 
the Senses. It is a double night, at 
once active and passive, or rather 
perhaps a twilight, into which those 
souls penetrate who have received 
the call to contemplation (the Saint 
only addresses himself to these). 
On the one side the soul exercises 
itself on its own rightful initiative, 
thinning down the taste of the 
senses and the force of their attrac- 
tion, putting the appetites to sleep. 
On the other side, God acts upon 
the soul and himself purifies it with 
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an incomparably greater effective- 
ness. Without this divine decapita- 
tion of the passive night the soul 
would never be delivered from those 
all too visible blots which are im- 
perceptible to it, from the desire for 
consolations, from the spiritual pre- 
sumption, sensuality, impatience, 
avarice, gluttony, envy and sloth 
which are the common defects of 
the apprentices of perfection. In 
discerning the spiritual realities in 
the representations of the senses, 
in rising above phantasm, in be- 
ginning to understand and to com- 
prehend that the Divine will fill it 
just in so far as it empties itself, the 
soul also begins to catch a glimpse 
of the peace of God, to enter into 
the prayer of quiet, that tiny be- 
ginning of infused contemplation. 


—From The Degrees of Knowledge. By 
Jacques Marirain (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons). 











IN THE WAKE OF THE REDS 


As impending retribution be- 
comes imminent with the continual 
progress of General Franco’s vic- 
torious campaign the Spanish Marx- 
ists of every hue, Socialists, Stalin- 
ist and Trotskyist Communists, 
with their whilom enemies and lat- 
ter-day friends, the Anarchists, are 
once more indulging in the horrible 
blood-bath which disgraced them 
and their so-called Governments 
from February, 1936, down to the 
summer of 1937, although in fact 
it never ceased completely at any 
time. 

During the winter months of last 
year the Marxists’ fury was turned 
against the Anarchists, with whom 
they have now patched up a truce 
in view of the common danger. 
They no doubt wanted to keep their 
hands in. But lately atrocities have 
broken out all over the Peninsula 
as if by order. “Military Investiga- 
tion Police” and “People’s Courts” 
have been reorganised in Madrid 
and Barcelona, and the Red militia- 
men have renewed their nightly vis- 
its to the abodes of the wretched 
citizens suspected of “disaffection” 
or of being members of that imag- 
inary “fifth column”; a convenient 
pretext for arresting all and sun- 
dry. In the smaller towns or vil- 
lages the inhabitants are made to 
stand before any wall convenient 
for shooting, or are just strung up 
without further ceremony. 

At Barcelona the number of men 
and women detained in prison is 
said to be about 10,000. Many of 
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them have been languishing since 
July, 1936, in the official gaols or 
the secret dungeons which Mr. Mc- 
Govern, the Catholic Left M.P., was 
not allowed to visit, probably be- 
cause he attempted to verify the 
truth about the torturing of their 
inmates. Others have been confined 
on board the sinister hostage-ships 
in the port, a cable’s length from 
those of the “humanitarian” States 
anchored there exactly as eighteen 
months ago at Bilbao and San- 
tander. 

French journalists who managed 
to dart into Spain before the arrival 
of General Franco’s Navarrese at 
the Pyrennean frontier have pub- 
lished lurid descriptions of the 
ruined churches, the burnt dwell- 
ings, the cruel murder of men and 
women all through Northern Ara- 
gon and the once smiling Valle de 
Aran in Catalonia, together with the 
stories secretly told them by cower- 
ing fugitives forcibly driven from 
their homes by the ruffianly mob 
which in Red Spain bears the name 
of an army. They report the pil- 
lage and destruction of one of the 
country’s oldest monasteries built 
in the Romance style in the depths 
of that mountainous region. 

News of the horrors committed 
during the first days of this month 
has arrived from far-off Estrema- 
dura at the other end of Spain, near 
the Portuguese frontier. There, at 
the village of Cascarralejo, entered 
by surprise, the Reds were able to 
coop up the small local garrison in 
the parish church for only nine 
hours. When a relief party re- 
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took the place in the morning they 
discovered that in that brief space 
of time the Marxists and Anarchists 
had managed to sack and destroy 
by fire every house in the village 
and, moreover, to kill nearly all the 
inhabitants in the most barbarous 
manner. 

The tale of the atrocities com- 
mitted in Catalonia does not differ 
from these. At Lerida the Bishop, 
the clergy, and the majority of the 
clean-thinking and religiously- 
minded suffered martyrdom for the 
Faith. The cathedral was turned 
into a military garage, the town 
sacked and half destroyed. In the 
surrounding villages the scene of 
slaughter and ruin was the same. 
On the 23rd of the present month of 
April a party of General Aranda’s 
Aragonese troops pluckily crossed 
the river Segre at night and res- 
cued a party of 38 peasants who 
were being dragged off to Barcelona 
by the Reds. On the Mediterranean 
coast Franco’s advancing armies 
were met with the same horrible 
spectacle as the retreating Marxists 
avenged their defeat on the de- 
fenceless inhabitants. Not one of 
the little sea-side towns and villages 
was spared. Thus, at the port of 
Vinaroz eight women were shot be- 
cause in years gone by they were in 
the habit of hearing daily Mass... . 

One of the Marxists’ most das- 
tardly deeds in recent times has 
been the destruction of the Observa- 
tory of Fortosa, universally known 
and valued in the world of science. 
The description of its present state 
and how it was brought about is 
taken from Juan de la Palma’s nar- 
rative in El Heraldo de Aragon 
of April 23d. This journalist en- 
tered the Observatory with the Na- 
tionalists and was able to collect his 
evidence from eye-witnesses. The 
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Observatory of Fortosa, situated in 
the suburb of Roquetas, now in 
General Franco’s hands, had been 
confided by the Spanish State to the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus, 
who had already given proof of 
their proficiency in Astronomy at 
the world-famous Observatories of 
Havana and Manila, as they have at 
the Vatican and Stonyhurst. 

The great Spanish astronomical 
centre of Tortosa was founded by 
Fr. Cirera, of happy memory. He 
had been succeeded by Fr. Rodés, 
under whose direction worked Fr. 
Antonio Romana, Brothers Benitez 
and Cremades and a few laymen. 
The Republican Governments and 
their communistic successors had 
not expelled the Fathers in spite of 
the dissolution in Spain of the So- 
ciety, anxious as they were to show 
their interest in science to the 
world. Fr. Rodés had even been al- 
lowed quite recently to go abroad 
for the purchase of different ar- 
ticles and fittings required by the 
Observatory, a fact much adver- 
tised by the Red newspapers at Bar- 
celona as a proof of toleration and 
love of science. They did not add, 
however, that the rest of the staff 
had been held as hostages in order 
to ensure their Superior’s return. 
The Marxist militia-men had strict 
instructions to respect the Observa- 
tory, and at first carried out their 
orders to a certain extent. This did 
not prevent them, however, from 
trampling on the flower-beds, dam- 
aging the shrubbery, and covering 
the place with the filthy litter 
which invariably marks their pas- 
sage all over Spain. 

Hardly did the Nationalists be- 
gin their march on Roquetas than 
their behaviour completely changed. 
First they arrested the whole group 
of Jesuits and dragged them off to 
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Barcelona. One morning a Red of- 
ficer noticed a Repsold’s graduated 
telescope and, thinking in his ig- 
norance that it would serve him in 
the field, seized it for his own per- 
sonal use. This was the signal for 
an orgy of theft and destruction. 
The typewriters and costly calcu- 
lating machines were taken “to save 
them from the insurgents.” The 
thermometers, barometers and 
chronometers were smashed on the 
ground. The seismograph, an- 
nealed to the solid rock, and the 
larger instruments were taken to 
pieces by some clumsy mechanic 
and, when time pressed, forcibly 
torn from their sockets and joints. 

Nothing remains of the Observa- 
tory but the empty, damaged build- 
ings. The Nationalists’ arrival pre- 
vented them from being fired or 
blown up. Thus have the Marxists 
shown what is their esteem for Sci- 
ence, as they had already shown 
their love of Art and History by the 
annihilation of the Alcazar and 
whole quarters of Toledo, the loof- 
ing of the Escorial, of the Prado 
Gallery, and of the Royal and other 
palaces in Madrid, and the burning 
of countless cathedrals and ancient 
churches all over the Peninsula, or 
the export to Russia of numerous 
antiques, among them 200 first edi- 
tions of Spain’s great classical au- 


thors. 
—Marovis Merry pet Var, in the Catholic 
Herald (London), April 29th. 
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Now Is THE ACCEPTABLE TIME 


THE first and greatest step to- 
wards religious unity is an internal 
and spiritual one: the purging of 
the mind from the lower motives 
which may contaminate our faith. 
In other words, the chief obstacle 
to reunion is a moral one, for in the 
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vast majority of cases the sin of 
schism does not arise from a con- 
scious intention to separate oneself 
from the true Church, but from al- 
lowing the mind to become so oc- 
cupied and clouded by instinctive 
enmities or oppositions that we can 
no longer see spiritual issues clear- 
ly, and our religious attitude be- 
comes determined by forces that 
are not religious at all. 

It is easy enough to see, in the 
fifteenth century, for example, how 
vested interests and material mo- 
tives caused the leaders both of 
Church and State to oppose neces- 
sary reforms, but it is no less evi- 
dent that the passion of revolt that 
drove a great religious leader like 
Martin Luther into schism and 
heresy was not purely religious in 
origin, but was the outcome of a 
spiritual conflict in which religious 
motives were hopelessly confused, 
so that if Luther had not been such 
a “psychic” person, to use the word 
in St. Paul’s sense as well as the 
modern one, he would have been 
able to judge the deep things of 
God as a spiritual man: he would 
still have been a reformer without 
becoming an heresiarch. 

When we turn to the English 
Reformation, the influence of the 
non-religious factors in the schism 
is so obvious that there is no need 
to insist on it. It was to a great 
extent a movement of the State 
against the Church, and the driving 
force behind it was the awakening 
of national consciousness and the 
self-assertion of national culture. 
Hence the religious issue became so 
identified with the national cause 
that Catholicism became the repre- 
sentative of all the forces that were 
hostile to nationality, and every 
Catholic was regarded as a bad Eng- 
lishman and a disloyal subject. To 
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the average Englishman the typical 
Catholic was not Thomas More but 
Guy Fawkes, and the celebration of 
the Gunpowder Treason became a 
kind of primitive ritual expression 
of the popular detestation of the 
hereditary enemy of the tribe. 

This identification of religion and 
nationality endured for more than 
two hundred years, and even to-day 
it remains as a subconscious preju- 
dice at the back of men’s minds. 
But it has inevitably tended to di- 
minish with the growth of modern 
secular civilization. There is no 
longer any need for nationalism or 
class feeling or economic motives to 
disguise themselves in the dress of 
religion, for they have become the 
conscious and dominant forces in 
social life. The ideologies which to- 
day form the opposite poles of so- 
cial tension are not religious, but 
political, national and economic 
ones, which have cut across and 
largely obliterated the older socio- 
religious divisions which separated 
Catholic and Protestant Europe. 

Hence it seems to me that the 
present age is more favourable to 
the cause of reunion than any time 
since the Middle Ages. For, if 
Christianity becomes a minority re- 
ligion, if it is threatened by hos- 
tility and persecution, then the 
common cause of Christianity be- 
comes a reality and not merely a 
phrase, and there is a center round 
which the scattered forces of Chris- 
tendom can rally and reorganize. 
We must remember that behind the 
natural process of social conflict 
and tension which runs through 
history there is a deeper law of 
spiritual duality and polarization 
which is expressed in the teaching 
of the Gospel on the opposition of 
the World and the Kingdom of God 
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and in St. Augustine’s doctrine of 
the two cities, Babylon and Jerusa- 
lem, whose conflict runs through 
all history and gives it its ultimate 
significance. When Christians al- 
low the conflicts and divisions of 
the natural man to transgress their 
bounds and permeate the religious 
sphere the cause of God becomes 
obscured by doubts and divisions, 
and schism and heresies arise. But 
when the Church is faithful to its 
mission, it becomes the visible em- 
bodiment of this positive divine 
principle standing over against the 
eternal negative of evil. 

I believe that the age of schism is 
passing and that the time has come 
when the divine principle of the 
Church’s life will assert its attrac- 
tive power, drawing all the living 
elements of Christian life and 
thought into organic unity. For 
since Christ is the Head of the 
Church and the Holy Spirit is the 
life of the Church, wherever there 
is faith in Christ or the Spirit of 
Christ there is the spirit of unity 
and the means of reunion. 

Therefore it is not necessary to 
talk much about the ways and 
means, for the ways of the Spirit 
are essentially mysterious and 
transcend human understanding. It 
may even be that the very strength 
of the forces that are gathering 
against the Church and against re- 
ligion will make for unity by forc- 
ing Christians together, as it were, 
in spite of themselves; or it may be 
that the Church will react positive- 
ly to the situation by a fresh out- 
pouring of the apostolic spirit, as 
Blessed Grignion de Montfort 
prophesied two [hundred years] 
ago. 


—Cnurisrorpner Dawson, in Colosseum (Lon- 
don), April. 
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MOoNSIGNOR Epwarp A. PACE 


AFTER a long illness, at the age 
of seventy-six, the Right Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Pace, vice rector emeritus 
of the Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca, died in Washington on April 
26th. Msgr. Pace had been identi- 
fied with the Catholic University 
since its beginning in 1889, al- 
though he did not assume the chair 
of philosophy there until two years 
later, preparing meanwhile in the 
Universities of Louvain, Paris and 
Leipzig. For many years his lec- 
tures were among the most popular 
of all the courses at the University. 

Msgr. Pace was a native of Flor- 
ida, where he was born July 3, 
1861. Having completed the pub- 
lic schools in his native town of 
Starke and in Jacksonville, he be- 
gan his preparation for the priest- 
hood in St. Charles College, Ellicott 
City, Maryland. He was ordained 
in Rome in 1883 and received his 
doctorate there three years later. 
He returned to his native diocese 
and was pastor of the Cathedral of 
St. Augustine until he left to pre- 
pare for his teaching career at the 
Catholic University. Msgr. Pace’s 
influence as a leader in Catholic 
education was felt in many parts 
of the country and in many differ- 
ent educational institutions. He 
was one of the founders of Trinity 
College for Women in Washington 
and had a part in the foundation of 
The Catholic Encyclopedia. He had 
a pre-eminent part in the starting 
and the successful editing of: The 
Catholic University Bulletin, The 
Catholic Educational Review, The 
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New Scholasticism, Studies in Psy- 
chology and Psychiatry and Psycho- 
logical Monographs. 

Msgr. Pace became president of 
the American Council of Education 
in 1926 and lectured at the Catholic 
Summer Schools in New York and 
San Francisco. He was a member 
of the American Psychological As- 
sociation, the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, and the American Cath- 
olic Philosophical Association. 

It was in 1920 that the rank of 
Right Reverend Monsignor was con- 
ferred on this distinguished mem 
ber of the Catholic University staff 
He was also awarded the Papal 
Medal Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice. 
For many years Msgr. Pace was 
Honorary President and Director of 
the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae. This Federation 
was organized in 1914. In recogni- 
tion of his leadership in Catholic 
education, the Federation founded 
a $10,000 scholarship at the Sisters’ 
College, known as the Edward A. 
Pace Scholarship. 

May he rest in peace! 
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EASTER CANONIZATIONS 


THREE new saints were added to 
the Calendar by the solemn canoni- 
zation ceremony presided over by 
His Holiness Pope Pius XI. in St. 
Peter’s on Easter Sunday. The 
three persons thus honored were: 
Andrea Bobola, born in Poland in 
1592, Salvatore da Horta, a native 
of Catalonia where he was born in 
1513, and Giovanni Leonardi, born 
in Lucca, Italy, in 1542. 
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St. Andrea Bobola joined the So- 
ciety of Jesus and gave a magnifi- 
cent example of apostolic zeal work- 
ing for the salvation of his country- 
men, who had been affected by the 
Protestant revolt. He was given the 
title of “Hunter of Souls.” He car- 
ried on his apostolic labors for thir- 
teen years in the midst of great dif- 
ficulties. Finally the country was 
invaded by Cossacks, who were par- 
ticularly bitter against the Catho- 
lics. Bobola was captured at Janow, 
and after severe tortures he was 
put to death on May 16, 1657. He 
was beatified by Pope Pius IX. in 
1853. His body had been preserved 
in the Dominican Church of Polock, 
but after the Bolshevist invasion it 
was taken to St. Petersburg. The 
Rev. Dr. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., of 
Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on his mission of relief 
to Russia in 1922, succeeded in hav- 
ing the body of Blessed Andrea 
brought to Rome. 

St. Salvatore of Horta, after an 
obscure childhood, joined the Fran- 
ciscans in Barcelona in 1541 as a 
lay brother. His life was full of 
good works and remarkable mir- 
acles. It was an age of suspicion 
and Salvatore was twice denounced 
to the Inquisition, but had little dif- 
ficulty in establishing his inno- 
cence. He died a holy death at 
Cagliari, the capital of Sardinia, 
March 18, 1567. 

St. Giovanni Leonardi first 
trained as a chemist, studied for 
the priesthood and was ordained in 
1572. He compiled a catechism 
which was used for the next three 
centuries in Lucca. With two com- 
panions he founded the Congrega- 
tion of the Regular Clerics of the 
Mother of God. He went to Rome, 
where he met St. Philip Neri and 
where he made his headquarters. 
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In 1592 he was sent as Pontifical 
Commissary to Naples, and later be- 
came the Apostolic Visitor to his 
birthplace, Lucca. He had a prom- 
inent part in the foundation of the 
College of Propaganda Fide in 1603. 
St. Giovanni died six years later. 
He was beatified by Pope Pius IX. 
in 1861. 
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MONSIGNOR WILLIAM QUINN 


THE Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith grew so remarkably in 
this country during the last fifteen 
years that it is now the foremost 
national branch in the world. This 
is due, in large measure, to the effi- 
cient leadership of the late Msgr. 
William Quinn who was national 
director of the Society from 1924 
to the summer of 1936, when ill- 
health forced him to retire. He died 
at the age of 51, April 23d, in White 
Plains, New York. 

Msgr. Quinn was born in Mis- 
souri. Most of his education was 
under the guidance of the Vincen- 
tian Fathers to whom he credited 
his love for missionary work. He 
was ordained for the Diocese of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, in 1914, and be- 
came an instructor at the Catholic 
University in Washington, D. C., 
but two years later was appointed 
by Cardinal Gibbons assistant di- 
rector of the Bureau of Catholic In- 
dian Missions. Associated with this 
was the Marquette League, organ- 
ized by laymen. Father Quinn be- 
came president of it on the death of 
the Hon. Bourke Cockran. In 1922 
he became national secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith which was then being reor- 
ganized on a nationwide basis. It 
was established in about thirty dio- 
ceses. After two years as secretary, 
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Father Quinn was named the na- 
tional director, and when he re- 
signed the Society was flourishing 
in 104 dioceses. 

Msgr. Quinn was twice honored 
by our Holy Father; in 1924, when 
he was elevated to the dignity of a 
Domestic Prelate and in 1931, when 
he was made a Protonotary Apos- 
tolic. At his Funeral Mass in St. 
Gabriel’s Church, New Rochelle, 
New York, the Most Rev. Bartholo- 
mew J. Eustace, who has since been 
installed as the first Bishop of Cam- 
den, New Jersey, preached the eu- 
logy. Msgr. Quinn’s body was 
taken to Sedalia, Missouri, for 
burial. 

May his soul rest in peace! 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


AFTER discussions carried on for 
three months, a treaty was signed 
by the Prime Ministers of Great 
Britain and the Irish Free State on 
April 25th. It ends the disastrous 
six-year tariff war between the two 
countries. A payment of ten mil- 
lion pounds was made by Ireland 
as the final settlement of Britain’s 
claim to land annuities. It was 
agreed in addition that Ireland con- 
tinue annual payments of two hun- 
dred and fifty-thousand pounds in 
accordance with the arrangement 
made in 1925 regarding damage to 
properties during “the troubles,” 
these payments to continue until 
1987. In return Britain agreed to 
abolish her penal duties on Irish 
exports. 

The new treaty is concerned in 
the main with affairs of trade which 
will redound to the benefit of both 
countries. Important for the self- 
respect of Ireland is the agreement 
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in the treaty whereby Britain sur- 
renders her earlier treaty rights 
over the Irish ports of Cobh, Bere 
Haven and Lough Swilly and agrees 
to turn over to the Government of 
Ireland “the buildings, magazines, 
emplacements, instruments and 
fixed armaments” at those ports. 

At the end of the month the Dail 
Eireann, after a day of stormy de- 
bate, approved the pact of friend- 
ship with only one dissenting vote. 
Mr. De Valera made a two-hour 
speech in which he was quoted as 
saying, “We mean to keep this 
agreement, act fairly by it and see 
it carried out in letter and spirit.” 
He pointed out, however, that it was 
unfortunate the treaty made no ref- 
erence to “partition” and for that 
reason he called it “a poor docu- 
ment.” 

The House of Commons voted on 
the treaty on May 5th. Winston 
Churchill attacked it on the sur- 
render of the three ports and also 
raised the question whether Prime 
Minister De Valera could be relied 
upon as a friend of England. Prime 
Minister Chamberlain assured the 
friends of Ulster that the British 
Government would never bring 
pressure on Northern Ireland to 
submit to Dublin. The House sup- 
ported the Prime Minister by a 
wide margin. 

Before the signing of this new 
treaty, the two parties in the Irish 
Free State had agreed on the elec- 
tion of Douglas Hyde, a Protestant, 
recognized as the most distin- 
guished living Gaelic scholar. A 
simple ceremony on May 4th, last- 
ing less than five minutes, elected 
Dr. Hyde as the first President of 
Ireland. To mark the President’s 
unopposed election and the general 
peaceful state of the country, the 
government released six republican 
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prisoners, the only political prison- 
ers in custody. It was announced 
that Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain would visit Ireland shortly 
to spend a holiday with his family 
and friends in Galway. Not since 
Asquith came to Dublin after the 
1916 insurrection, has a British 
Premier visited Ireland. 
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DANUBIAN CONGRESS AT FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY 


From May 6th to 8th a Danubian 
Congress “to investigate the possi- 
bilities of a political and economic 
rapprochement among the Danubian 
States and the consequences of the 
Anschluss,” was held at Fordham 
University in New York, presided 
over by Dr. Gabor de Bessenyey. 
Germany refused to participate, in 
spite of an urgent plea by the 
Chairman to Ambassador Dieckhoff 
pointing out that unless his coun- 
try was represented “the symposi- 
um will remain one-sided and may 
even sink to the level of a protest 
meeting against German influ- 
ences.” 

Mr. Brackett Lewis, director of 
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the American Institute in Prague 
and executive secretary of the 
Masaryk Institute, declared that the 
changes advocated by Henlein, the 
Nazi leader in Czechoslovakia, 
“would destroy the democratic in- 
stitution of the country.” He main- 
tained that Czechoslovakia treated 
the German minority in the coun- 
try more liberally than any other 
country treats its minorities. 

Dr. de Bessenyey advocated a 
union of the Danubian States to re- 
store the balance to Europe lost by 
the dissolution of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. Czechoslovakia 
and Poland co-operating in an eco- 
nomic union of the Danubian na- 
tions, he maintained, was the only 
alternative to complete German 
domination. He admitted, however, 
that this domination would be 
preferable to a “democratic war.” 
Thomas Mann, exiled German au- 
thor, was guest of honor at the con- 
ference. He spoke briefly, saying 
that the perils which face Danubian 
culture and freedom today are our 
perils, too. He urged that the 
genius of the peoples of. these na- 
tions be preserved, “for the world 
has too little of it.” 
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THE many of us who have been 
somewhat of an enigma to our- 
selves in this changing civilization 
will understand ourselves better 
after reading CoUNT MICHAEL DE LA 
Bepoyere’s “The Catholic in an Ex- 
panding World,” with its keen 
analysis and broad vision. The 
writer is, as our readers know, edi- 
tor, since 1934, of that outstanding 
English paper The Catholic Herald. 
He contributed the article “Society” 
to Volume V. of Edward Eyre’s 
European Civilization, and is the 
author of The Drift of Democracy, 
George Washington, and several 
other volumes. 

WE gather from AGNEs KELLyY’s 
story that much besides horticul- 
tural knowledge goes into the mak- 
ing of “A Good Gardener.” This is 
Miss Kelly’s initial appearance in 
THE CATHOLIC WorLD. She lives in 
Derby, Connecticut, where she is 
active in social service work, has 
traveled much in this country and 
in Europe, has studied short story 
writing at Columbia University, and 
is a contributor to The Queen’s 
Work. 

Since he wrote last for us, in 
1931, Rev. CHarLtes H. McKENNA, 
O.P., has taken his M.A. degree in 
politics and international law at the 
Catholic University, served as head 
of the Political Science Department 
at Providence College, Providence, 
Rhode Island, and since 1935 has 
been doing research work at the 
University of Oxford. He has trav- 
eled extensively on the Continent, 
whence the material for “Ameri- 
cans in Europe.” Father McKenna 
writes for Blackfriars and Studies. 
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AFTER reading LINCOLN JORDAN’S 
“Rose Magic” we shall all be eager 
to see the book upon which he is 
working with Father Schoener to 
explain that magician’s natura] 
science research. Mr. Jordan, a 
new contributor, is a resident of 
Mount Vernon, New York, where he 
is in the editorial offices of the 
Westchester Lighting Co. He writes 
poetry for H. I. Phillips’s column in 
the New York Sun and for the New 
York American and conducts a 
column “Notes and Quotes” for La 
Cronaca Illustrata, a Westchester 
newspaper. Mr. Jordan has two 
small sons, both bibliophiles in the 
sense that they cannot keep their 
little hands away from Daddy’s pa- 
pers and manuscripts. 

Ir more of us would indulge in 
“The Fun of Being a Catholic” as 
described by JoHN Moopy there 
would be more and better Catho- 
lics. Mr. and Mrs. Moody are at 
present in Europe having attended 
the International Eucharistic Con- 
gress at Budapest. 

From Switzerland, where he now 
is after having been an eyewitness 
of “The End of Austria,” GEORGE 
N. SHUSTER sends us his illuminat- 
ing story of those tragic days. So 
complex are the causes, remote and 
direct, that it is only a person with 
Mr. Shuster’s expert knowledge of 
Central European history who is 
competent to explain them. Our 
readers need be told nothing about 
him and his work. ; 

WE quite agree with GEorGE Mar- 
vin that “Cities Are Persons.” He 
has known many in his travels and 
during his years of diplomatic serv- 
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ice in China, Japan and South 
America. Mr. Marvin has fine lit- 
erary traditions, his father having 
been editor of Scribner’s Magazine 
for years. He himself was formerly 
assistant editor of The Outlook and 
is a contributor to various periodi- 
cals. He makes his home in Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 

SoME years ago Sy.tvia E. DOoNE- 
GAN (“Requiescat in Pace”) gave us 
her first story “Success.” She has 
since won just that in the form of 
her Ph.D. degree in English from 
Boston University Graduate School, 
whence she already held her bache- 
lor’s and master’s degrees. Miss 
Donegan is a native of Boston and 
an instructor in English in the 
Brighton High School there. 

Despite NeEVILE Watts’ fine an- 
swer, personally we are convinced 
that anyone who could ask seri- 
ously “What is the Use of Poetry?” 
cannot be told. Others, however, 
will appreciate the insight of Down- 
side’s Classical Master and will 
remember him as the author of 
“The Truth of Fiction” in our De- 
cember number. 

Ir is natural that one who de- 
votes his time to writing should 
find many inviting byways in his 
craft. JAMEs W. LANE pursues an 
interesting one in “Illustrious Emi- 
grant Authors,” deserting for the 
nonce his particular field of art. 
His recent book Modern Masters of 
Art has met with much favorable 
comment. 

THouGH a busy member of the 
faculty of Columbia College, Du- 
buque, Rev. I. J. Semper (“In the 
Footsteps of Dante”) finds time for 
many extra-curricular tasks. He 
adapted the version of Shake- 
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speare’s King Richard III. printed 
in the list of Catholic Plays recently 
published by the Federal Theater 
Project, and we have just received 
his The Fine Gold of the Old Testa- 
ment, a carefully selected book of 
readings from the Scriptures, of 
which we shall say more in a forth- 
coming number. 

JAMES OWEN TrYON (“Sir John’s 
Last Case”) has more than once in 
our pages proved an adept in weav- 
ing strange records from dry and 
dusty law tomes into stories that 
have all the allure of fiction. An 
attorney himself he comes of a fam- 
ily eminent in jurisprudence. He is 
at present an instructor at the Hun 
School in Princeton, New Jersey. 

AT last a champion for the mid- 
die class! And it is not surprising 
that he should be Dan W. GILBERT 
(“The Massacre of the Middle 
Class”), doughty fighter against the 
iniquity of our godless education. 
He is the author of several books 
and many articles on the subject. 

WE have many poets this sum- 
mer month. MOTHER St. JEROME 
(“The Land of Vision”) is an old 
English friend whose talent ripens 
with the years. She is now sta- 
tioned in Birmingham, England; in- 
spired by thoughts of Corpus Christi, 
Dr. RopertcK MACEACHEN sends us 
from West Virginia “His Altar-Nur- 
sery”; Sister M. Tueérkse of the 
Sisters of the Divine Savior writes 
“For a Certain Benedictine”; Catu- 
ERINE PARMENTER (Mrs. HENRY 
CHASE) NEWELL, always the grace- 
ful poet, in “The Lynching” is 
something rarer still; ““The Mystic” 
is characteristic of Enip DuInnNIs 
whose work is as well loved here as 
in her native England. 
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The Jews. By Hilaire Belloc.—The American Jew. By Abraham J. Feldman. 
—Don Isaac Abravanel. By Joseph Sarachek, Ph.D., D.H.L._—The House of Guise. 
By Henry Dwight Sedgwick.—Matthew, Mark and Luke. By Dom John Chap- 
man, O.S.B. Edited by Very Rev. Msgr. John M. T. Barton, D.D.—The Mission 
and Message of Jesus. By H. D. A. Major, T. W. Manson and C. J. Wright.— 
Three Rousing Cheers. By Elizabeth Jordan.—Paulus. By Dr. Josef Holzner.— 
La Révolution a Refaire. Vol. II. Par André Tardieu. Neighborhood: My Story 
of Greenwich House. By Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch.—The Rocky Road to 
Dublin. By Seumas MacManus.—From Richardson to Pinero. By Frederick S. 
Boas.—The Education of a Diplomat. By Hugh Wilson.—Conquest of the Past. By 
Prince Hubertus zu Loewenstein.—Dear Youth. By Barbara Wilson.—Shake- 
speare Rediscovered. By Clara Longworth de Chambrun.—Shorter Notices. 


The Jews. By Hilaire Belloc. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. New 
edition. $2.50. 

The American Jew. By Abraham J. 
Feldman. New York: Bloch Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.25. 

Don Isaac Abravanel. By Joseph 

' Sarachek, Ph.D., D.H.L. New 
York: Bloch Publishing Co. 
$2.00. 

Hilaire Belloc published The 
Jews fifteen years ago, at a time 
when “the things it had to say 
were new to the English public.” 
Its thesis was “that the wholly 
different culture, tradition, race 
and religion of Europe make Eu- 
rope a permanent antagonist to 
Israel,” and that recent intensifi- 
cation of that antagonism makes 
a solution of the Jewish problem 
a matter of great practical impor- 
tance. 

The situation is summed up by 
Mr. Belloc in this phrase: “The 
Jews are obtaining control, and 
we will not be controlled by 
them.” With good-natured but 
shrewd analysis of conditions in 
Europe and America, and with a 
degree of frankness rare in any 
temperate discussion of the ques- 


tion, Mr. Belloc points out the 
impasse resulting from the Jew’s 
demand for a dual allegiance,— 
his insistence “on the very fullest 
recognition as a Jew, and at the 
same time, on what is fatal to 
such recognition, the fullest rec- 
ognition as a member of our own 
community.” 

The only practical and _ per- 
manent solution for that diffi- 
culty, Mr. Belloc believes, is an 
amicable form of segregation based 
on a recognition of the fact that 
there is friction, and that it is 
growing acute. Failure to recog- 
nize and by agreement to abate 
that friction, will result now, as 
it has always resulted, in even- 
tual insult, persecution, even mas- 
sacre. 

Mr. Belloc speaks without ani- 
mosity. He pays tribute to the 
good qualities of the Jews; he 
speaks of his scores of intimate 
Jewish friends, and he dedicates 
the book to “Miss Ruby Goldsmith, 
my secretary for many years at 
King’s Land and the best and most 
intimate of our Jewish friends, to 
whom my family and I will always 
owe a deep debt of gratitude.” Nor 
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does he hesitate to condemn the 
savage intolerance connected with 
anti-Semitic movements. He brings 
the Russian Revolutionists into 
court with the explanation: “The 
Bolshevist movement was a Jewish 
movement, but not a movement of 
the Jewish race as a whole. Most 
Jews were quite extraneous to it; 
very many indeed, and those of the 
most typical, abhor it; many ac- 
tively combat it. The imputation 
of its evils to the Jews as a whole, 
is a grave injustice and proceeds 
from a confusion of thought 
whereof I, at any rate, am free.” 
He presents his suggestion of segre- 
gation, because he regards it as the 
one possible peaceful settlement of 
a problem, which within a few 
years may no longer be peacefully 
settled. 

The fact that a second edition 
of The Jews was called for in 1927 
and a third ten years later, indi- 
cates the extent to which con- 
temporary attention is focused on 
the Jewish problem. The interest 
attaching to Mr. Belloc’s book is 
now heightened by a new introduc- 
tory chapter of thirty pages, dis- 
cussing the way in which his thesis 
has been illustrated in recent his- 
tory—specifically in the Spanish 
Revolution engineered by Jewish 
Communism, in the so-called 
“counter - offensive” launched by 
Berlin and in the critical situation 
that has developed in Palestine. 
Each of these fields, Mr. Belloc 
believes, provides his thesis with 
evidence so convincing “that if ever 
the cry ‘I told you so’ was well 
founded, it was so founded in the 
case of this book.” 

Incidentally, in his discussion of 
the present Spanish War, Mr. 


Belloc touches upon the extraor- 
dinary success of the propaganda 
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of the Spanish Communists in this 
country. “During a long visit to 
the United States in this summer 
of 1937, I found the effects of the 
propaganda everywhere formidable 
and in many places supreme. The 
presence of Moses Rosenberg, the 
Russian Jew, as chief organizer of 
the Reds (he absurdly calls him- 
self ‘Marcel’ Rosenberg), I found 
had not been heard of in New York 
and none of the main newspapers 
would mention it.” 


In The American Jew, well ar- 
ranged, with a careful series of 
chronological tables and a long list 
of works for collateral reading, 
Rabbi Feldman undertakes to dis- 
pel the notion that the designation, 
“American Jew,” applies almost ex- 
clusively to the Jew of German 
stock. He considers in turn the 
three chief Jewish migrations of the 
Sephardim (Spanish and Portu- 
guese Jews), of the German Jews, 
and of the Jews from Russia, Po- 
land and Galicia,—the Jews from 
other countries never attained to the 
importance of a mass migration. 
The first group has all but disap- 
peared, because they were relatively 
few, and also because, regarding 
themselves as aristocrats, they re- 
fused to intermarry with the later 
immigrants. The second group, 
the Germans, like their predeces- 
sors, maintained a merely tempo- 
rary superiority over the later ar- 
rivals from Russia and Poland. The 
third group, numerically the larg- 
est, and also the most vigorous, 
came here in cultural, economical 
and social poverty; but being nota- 
bly ambitious, able and agile, they 
soon acquired positions of leader- 
ship in political life, in the arts and 
sciences, in the professions, in in- 
dustry and in religion. Thus the 
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leadership which passed from Span- 
ish and Portuguese Jews to the 
German Jews is now shared increas- 
ingly by the Russian and Polish 
Jews. The breaking down of so- 
cial barriers and free intermarriage 
are resulting in the creation of “the 
American Jew,” a composite per- 
sonality, the blending of all three 


groups. 


The author of Don Isaac Abra- 
vanel has given us an intensely in- 
teresting study of the most famous 
member of a famous Jewish fam- 
ily. In a way, it supplements Mr. 
Belloc’s book reviewed above; for 
it presents the picture of a schol- 
arly and inoffensive man, the loyal 
servant of his sovereign, who was 
involved in the disaster that over- 
whelmed the Jews of Spain and of 
Portugal at the end of the fifteenth 
century. Dr. Sarachek, who is some- 
thing of a specialist on Abravanel 
and his relation to Maimonides, 
treats not only of Don Isaac’s per- 
sonal history but also at length of 
his writings and ideas. 

The author does not play up, as 
others have done, the legend that 
the edict of expulsion was immedi- 
ately disastrous to the commerce 
and the poor of Spain. The fact is 
that the country kept rising to new 
levels of prosperity for almost a 
century thereafter. But he does ex- 
aggerate the number of the Jews ex- 
pelled from Spain, placing it at 
three hundred thousand, whereas 
Isidore Loeb and others give a much 
lower figure. Naturally enough, 
the author writes from the Jewish 
point of view; and, unless one reads 
between the lines, one will hardly 
obtain a just estimate of all the ele- 
ments involved in the edict of ex- 
pulsion. 


J. McS. 
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The House of Guise. By Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs Merrill Co. $5.00. 

The debunking of the Protestant 
Tradition goes merrily on. Mr. 
Sedgwick’s thoroughly readable 
story of The House of Guise is a 
good antidote for any simple soul 
infected with the fantastic notions 
perpetuated by Macaulay and other 
detractors of the “brood of false 
Lorraine.” It takes place alongside 
that recent biography of Philip II. 
by William Thomas Walsh which 
has made the Elizabethan—Charles 
Kingsley — Westward Ho brand of 
Spanish history seem so wholly dis- 
honest and absurd. Neither one of 
these two writers to be sure, is 
coldly judicial; they are concerned 
chiefly to give a fair presentation of 
the Catholic side of various debat- 
able issues. The point is that— 
despite the long-lived tradition to 
the contrary—the Catholics really 
have a side, a good side, a side 
which commends itself to the hon- 
est student of history. 

Mr. Sedgwick’s account of the 
massacre of Vassy, of the conspir- 
acy of Amboise and of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day will enlighten the read- 
ers of Dumas and of popular Eng- 
lish fiction. Presenting an aspect 
of the House of Guise hitherto ob- 
scured, he makes no secret of his 
sympathy with that family and his 
general predilection for their type; 
but he is good-natured towards 
their enemies and he is not unjust 
to Coligny. Perhaps out of his 
abundance of sympathy for the 
Duke, he deals more sternly with 
Catherine de Medici than others— 
for example Van Dyke—have done. 
But he never falsifies; nor does he 
torture the evidence. He does 
however, make it plain that the 
Huguenots were no innocent victims 
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of savage persecution, like the ear- 
ly Christian martyrs, but men who, 
when they had the upper hand, in- 
dulged in the murdering of priests 
and the sacking of churches; and 
he draws attention to the important 
point that in sixteenth-century 
France, “the loyal Catholics looked 
on the Huguenot leaders, as we do 
on the felon gangs that infest our 
cities.” 

One might fairly claim that the 
book hardly fulfills the large prom- 
ise of its title. The whole story of 
the House of Guise would require 
a series of volumes. But perhaps 
the present author, having already 
given us Henry of Navarre, will 
draw upon his unusual knowledge 
of sixteenth-century France and 
publish other studies, some of them 
dealing with the ecclesiastical 
Guises. 

A useful chronology and bibli- 
ography supplement the text. A 
map would have been a helpful ad- 
dition. J. Mc. 


Matthew, Mark and Luke. A Study 
in the Order and Interrelation of 
the Synoptic Gospels. By Dom 
John Chapman, O.S.B. Edited by 
Very Rev. Msgr. John M. T. Bar- 
ton, D.D. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $8.00. 

The Mission and Message of Jesus. 
By H. D. A. Major, T. W. Man- 
son and C. J. Wright. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00. 

The Synoptic problem may be 
summed up in a sentence: Why are 
the Gospels of Matthew, Mark and 
Luke so similar in matter, order 
and wording? Did they borrow one 
from the other, or did they draw 
from a common independent 
source, written or oral? Most non- 
Catholic Scriptural scholars hold 
that the Synoptics borrowed not so 
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much from one another, but from 
one or two written sources. The 
theory of one primitive document— 
an Urevangelium—has been aban- 
doned today, but the hypothesis of 
several primitive documents, the 
Proto-Mark, a summary of facts 
about Jesus, and the Proto-Mat- 
thew (known as Q), a collection of 
our Lord’s sayings, is universally 
held by the higher critics. 

Dom Chapman in this detailed 
and exhaustive inquiry into the 
characteristics of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels refutes this theory. He proves 
that Matthew, a Greek translation 
from the Aramaic, was first in or- 
der of composition, and Mark, 
which contains only the witness of 
St. Peter, was second; that Matthew 
is not a summary of Mark, but one 
of Mark’s sources; that the Q hy- 
pothesis is untenable, for it makes 
a mistaken appeal to Papias, denies 
the substantial identity of the Ara- 
maic and Greek Matthews against 
the unanimous witness of the Fa- 
thers, and its upholders differ 
greatly about its scope, its origin, 
its historical value and the manner 
in which Matthew and Luke make 
use of it. 

Dr. Barton deserves our thanks 
for completing Dom Chapman’s un- 
finished treatise, and for his schol- 
arly introduction and notes. 


The Mission and Message of Jesus 
is an attempt by a triad of modern- 
istic professors to popularize the 
teachings of the Biblical critics 
who, for the past two centuries, 
have been doing their utmost to 
empty the Gospels of their divine 
content. The volume’s 966 pages 
will certainly prevent its popular- 
ity for only a conscientious review- 
er will waste his time reading this 
imaginative, inaccurate and repe- 














titious commentary of an errone- 
ous, interpolated and uninspired 
New Testament. 

The book is simply a rehash of 
German anti-Christian scholarship, 
with its rejection of the Virgin 
Birth, the divinity of Christ, the 
Redemption, the Church, sacerdo- 
talism, sacramentalism, asceticism, 
eternal punishment, etc. The mir- 
acles wrought by Christ are dis- 
missed as impossible, credited to 
the ignorance or superstition of His 
hearers, or vouchsafed a natural 
explanation. 

You are given your choice of four 
schools of destructive Biblical 
criticism—the Christ-Myth School, 
the Form Criticism School, the Jew- 
ish Prophet School and the Escha- 
tological School. All agree in por- 
traying a purely human Christ 
“who never claimed identity with 
the Father, but only a unique fel- 
lowship with God in mind and 
will.” The Gospels, forsooth, know 
nothing of the dogmatism of the 
fourth and fifth centuries! 

Of course the authors uphold the 
priority of St. Mark’s Gospel and 
quote copiously from Q and Proto- 
Mark, without telling the unlearned 
reader that no trace of these docu- 
ments can be found, and that no 
contemporary witness mentions 
them. Of course the animus is 
clear: these truth-loving critics 
would fain destroy the apostolic 
character of St. Matthew’s gospel 
and its value as the report of an 
eyewitness. B. L. C. 


Three Rousing Cheers. By Eliza- 
beth Jordan. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co. $3.00. 

If there is one person who never 
needed to read any such popular 
handbook as, for instance, Wake Up 
and Live, it is undoubtedly Eliza- 
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beth Jordan. From first to last she 
seems to have been so enormously 
awake and alive that her autobi- 
ography reads like a typical “suc- 
cess story.” 

And in spite of the personal hap- 
penings about which it is built, it 
is a singularly detached and objec- 
tive history. We learn what a very 
charming and capable woman did 
from the moment when, as a girl of 
less than twenty, she blithely 
stormed the offices of the New York 
World until, half a century later, 
she emerged serenely from the long 
tunnel of threatened blindness. We 
share graphically her experiences 
as a convent girl in Milwaukee, as 
an ace newspaper reporter, as edi- 
tor of Harper’s Bazar, as author of 
successful fiction, as tentative play- 
wright and dramatic reviewer, as 
adviser to a motion picture studio 
and as generous and indefatigable 
friend. Through the pages move 
at close range such varied person- 
alities as Joseph Pulitzer and Ar- 
thur Brisbane, Charles Conant, 
Henry James, William Dean How- 
ells, Edward Bok, Colonel and 
Mrs. George Harvey, Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, Annie Besant, Anna 
Howard Shaw, Margaret Deland 
and, among the younger contempo- 
raries, Sinclair Lewis and Zona 
Gale. But one learns only casually 
how Miss Jordan felt about this full 
pageant of life. Not more than half 
a dozen times, perhaps—as in the 
account of her long-time friend, 
John A Becket’s death, or in the 
episode of the Harveys’ heroic dog 
Glenlevit—does she let us guess at 
the emotions which must have 
swayed her. But of her kindness 
and her gallantry there is never any 
doubt at all. 

The psychologists have taught us 
all a kind of standardized energy: 
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but what with our wars and our de- 
pressions and the perilous disen- 
chantments of our “brave new 
world,” one does not hear much 
any more of the Three Rousing 
Cheers philosophy. It must have 
helped the people who believed so 
superlatively in it and in them- 
selves. And it makes of Elizabeth 
Jordan’s life story a vastly energiz- 
ing as well as interesting volume. 
K. B. 


Paulus. Ein Heldenleben im Dienste 


Christi. By Dr. Josef Holzner. 
Freiburg: B. Herder Co. 5.60 m. 
and 7.40 m. 


This Life of St. Paul is written 
by a master-biographer who not 
only is fully and intimately conver- 
sant with the literary and archzo- 
logical legacy of the Apostolic Age 
but who also possesses the rare 
power of making his hero live and 
breathe before us. Here the Epis- 
tles of St. Paul are no longer mere 
fragmentary documents of a dis- 
tant past and their thought-content, 
no longer a somewhat mysterious 
aggregate of strange doctrines and 
experiences. No! The Epistles be- 
come communications from a near- 
contemporary and we begin to sense 
the true significance and value of 
the Apostle’s many puzzling allu- 
sions, omissions, and “obiter dicta,” 
because we have been given a new 
insight into St. Paul’s mind, its 
capacities, its growth, and its limi- 
tations; and nothing more is need- 
ed to arouse an intense sympathy 
and an unbounded admiration for 
the hero of this volume. 

The book is divided into sixty-five 
sections, the thirty-fourth of which 
entitled “Incipit Novum Testamen- 
tum” pictures St. Paul at Corinth 
on the day when his two friends 
Silas and Timothy arrive from 
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Macedonia bringing news from the 
territory where St. Paul had done 
some of his most successful preach- 
ing. Their reports, good and bad, 
spur St. Paul’s heart into quicker 
action. He wishes to set out for 
Thessalonica immediately. But 
this is impossible. The next best 
thing is to write a letter. When on 
this occasion, some twenty years 
after the Lord’s resurrection (circa 
51 a. vp.) St. Paul began to dictate to 
Silas and Timothy his First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, he thereby 
was making a beginning of the 
writings of the New Testament. 
7.6. BR 


La Révolution a Refaire. Vol. II.: La 


Profession Parlementaire. Par 
André Tardieu. Paris: Ernest 
Flammarion. 18 fr. 


Tardieu opens the second volume 
of his serious indictment of the 
Third Republic with the words: 
“Political life in France is suffer- 
ing from two evils. On the one 
hand the principles upon which it 
is supposedly based are outrageous- 
ly violated, and the people have 
been robbed of the powers attrib- 
uted to them by their elected repre- 
sentatives. On the other hand, the 
men they elect do not act as their 
delegates, but as professional men 
engaged in a political career.” 

Erasmus once said that to be a 
coachman, one must know how to 
handle horses; to be a prince one 
had merely to be born. To be a 
member of the French parliament 
says Tardieu, the only requirement 
is one’s age; twenty-five for the 
Chamber of Deputies and forty for 
the Senate. No intellectual, moral 
or physical requirements are de- 
manded. One has only to please 
or deceive the electors. 

The interests of France are fre- 
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quently disregarded by deputies 
and senators; the policy of their 
parties ignored. The average dep- 
uty has chiefly in mind his re-elec- 
tion, and his political advance- 
ment. Majorities are formed by 
coalition, and allot portfolios; they 
upset governments, and yet repre- 
sent only 7 per cent of the nation. 

The author points out many de- 
fects of the French system — its 
lack of balance, its corruption 
manifested in the Wilson, Oustric 
and Stavisky scandals, its minis- 
tries subject to the arbitrary action 
of the Chamber and Senate, its 
President a mere figurehead. Of 
the 103 ministries in the past sixty- 
six years only eight lasted more 
than two years, ten more than one 
year, and eighty-five less than one 
year! In a word ministerial re- 
sponsibility is a joke. 

Tardieu writes from an experi- 
ence of twenty years as deputy, 
and eleven years as minister and 
president of the Council. We rec- 
ommend his book to all students of 
parliamentary government. 

S. & Cc. 


Neighborhood: My Story of Green- 
wich House. By Mary Kingsbury 
Simkhovitch. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co. $2.50. 

“Die Soziologie? Was heisst, 
aber, die Soziologie?” shouted a 
professor in Berlin to Mary Kings- 
bury in 1897. “Sociology,” he 
scornfully explained to his class, “is 
the American science.” But Miss 
Kingsbury pursued her study of it 
at Columbia University under Gid- 
dings and in the stimulating breath- 
lessness of the College Settlement 
on New York’s lower East Side. In 
another year she was head-worker 
at the Friendly Aid Society. At the 
first mass meeting that she organ- 
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ized on the New City Charter, Her- 
bert Parsons spoke to one newsboy! 
That taught the eager student that 
adult education needs for its basis 
concrete human experience. She 
also decided that a Settlement could 
not be run as a charity and when 
she and Bishop Potter, Carl Schurz, 
Jacob Riis, R. Fulton Cutting and 
Eugene Philbin incorporated the 
Co-operative Social Settlement So- 
ciety, subscribers, workers and 
neighbors were all represented on 
the Board. In 1902 their idea took 
definite shape in Greenwich House 
on Jones Street, where there were 
1,400 other neighbors in their block, 
and where one more baby was add- 
ed to the cheery congestion, for 
Mary Kingsbury had married a fel- 
low student from Berlin, Vladimir 
Simkhovitch, who, since that date, 
has been a member of the faculty 
of Columbia University. 

Greenwich Village, or the old 
Ninth Ward, in its former isolation 
from the arteries of traffic, was an 
ideal neighborhood for a social ex- 
periment; in learning to know her 
Jones Street friends and their 
wants, Mrs. Simkhovitch came to be 
identified with most of the reform 
movements of the whole Ninth 
Ward and then with those of the 
borough and the city. Like Ches- 
terton, she believes the ideal metrop- 
olis would be a composite of small 
communities, each with its own 
center. Certainly no one but Mrs. 
Simkhovitch would have embarked 
on building the stately new Green- 
wich House in Barrow Street just 
as the Great War threatened. But 
she believed it was just the moment 
when more space was necessary. 
The commodious building hummed 
with relief work and government 
bureaus through the War years; its 
Art School and Pottery, Children’s 
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Theater and Music School are now 
all famous. 

“Greenwich House is not an insti- 
tution; it is a boiling center of in- 
terest where all may feel free.” The 
book reflects the candid tolerance, 
the impersonal generosity and dis- 
passionate hopefulness of its au- 
thor, who has brought her heritage 
of the New England Town Meeting 
to full flower in demonstrating the 
richness of a common life. Neigh- 
borhood has none of the popular 
earmarks of autobiography. It is 
not indiscreet, intimate or sensa- 
tional, nor does it present to the 
average reader the unusual and 
contrasting characters of Mr. and 
Mrs. Simkhovitch. That must be 


another story. E. VR. W. 
The Rocky Road to Dublin. By 
Seumas MacManus. New York: 


The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

Seumas MacManus still is spin- 
ning tales of Donegal with the same 
facility that he spun them at the 
turn of the century to capture the 
magazine world of New York. This 
volume is autobiographical but 
MacManus softens the I’s by speak- 
ing of himself in the third person 
as “the gasur.” As a matter of fact 
the stories run away with him and 
like Tristram Shandy “faith, he was 
a taijus time on the way.” It had 
to be a very long childhood to get 
in all those stories. 

But the stories are good and it’s 
well to have them down in black 
and white because the memory of 
them is unquestionably fading— 
and the men and the times that held 
them and bred them aren’t with us 
any more, even in the Donegal 
hinterland. These memories of an 
Irish peasant world go back to the 
time when people thought of Wa- 
terloo as yesterday. There is a 
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happy mixture of life and story, a 
rich glimpse into a little world 
apart, poor in goods but wealthy in 
wit and warmth. And Shanachie 
Seumas is a grand storyteller; he 
tells a tale to the manner born. 
There’s a mine of folklore here 
and a deal of life and good humor 
except when he speaks of the Eng- 
lish or, worse still, of the Irish-Eng- 
lish; ’tis then the humor flies out 
of the door. But the world of Glen 
Ainey was a narrow and a hard one 
and instead of carping at the nar- 
rowness we may well marvel at the 
breadth. Anyone who loves Ireland 
and wants to know intimately one 
aspect of her—and an important 
one—will treasure this book. It is 
sound Irish silver and if we wonder 
that the stream which brought the 
author fame before 1900 is running 
yet in the same bed, and if the 
gasur is a bit long-winded here and 


there, why complain. B. M. O'R. 
From Richardson to Pinero. By 
Frederick S. Boas. New York: 


Columbia University Press. $3.00. 

Contemporary criticism may be 
divided into two classes, the aca- 
demic which is written with dispas- 
sion and scholarly knowledge, and 
the non-academic, written largely 
under pressure, full of color, in- 
tensely subjective and more in- 
debted to impressions than to judg- 
ment. The first type is too often 
dull, the second too often shallow. 
Professor Boas’ book belongs to the 
field of academic criticism: it is 
cool, well-reasoned, factually accu- 
rate, but at the same time com- 
pletely free from dullness and writ- 
ten in a finished style. 

Although no living contemporary 
appears in these pages, Professor 
Boas writes from the standpoint of 
today and accordingly his estimates 
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of such things as Richardson’s 
novels, Wordsworth’s patriotic 
poems, Arnold’s lyric verse, and 
Pinero’s plays take on fresh mean- 
ing. It is wholesome to be remind- 
ed that many scholars no less than 
laymen fail to find Arnold’s view of 
life adequate; and that Words- 
worth’s magnificent conclusion to 
his Toussaint L’Ouverture sonnet 
was as significant in 1914 (and in 
1938) as in 1803, since the friends 
of liberty are such deathless things 
as “exultations, agonies, and love, 
and man’s unconquerable mind.” 
And it is a new proof of the endur- 
ing significance of great books that 
the self-satisfied little cockney, 
Samuel Richardson, surpasses all 
present day English-speaking novel- 
ists in his knowledge of the heart 
of budding womanhood and that he 
could put into the mouth of certain 
of his characters enunciations of 
women’s rights as psychologically 
sound as anything uttered by the 
twentieth century protagonists of 
the movement. 

Professor Boas writes with charm 
and humor as well as with grace 
and he possesses the scholar’s hu- 
mility. All of the ten essays pre- 
sented here make their points and 
have their especial value. It is good 
to find Pinero treated with the ad- 
miration and respect he deserves; 
to have Mrs. Browning appraised 
with a fresh eye and with a sense of 
what is abiding in her work; to be 
told how closely in his English Hu- 
morists Thackeray approached Car- 
lyle’s conception of the hero; to see 
presented to a world in which youth 
is glorified that mid-Victorian lad, 
Arthur Henry Hallam, whose charm, 
graciousness and genius inspired 
Tennyson to write one of the four 
greatest elegies in the language. 

This is a worth-while book not 
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only for what it says but for its 
revelation of the writer. For Pro- 
fessor Boas’ personality is clear; he 
is broad-gauged, temperate, catholic 
in his literary interests, and capable 
of admiration for great men, great 
books and great causes. 
3. 3. & 


The Education of a Diplomat. By 
Hugh Wilson. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.50. 
Intent upon a diplomatic career, 

despite the opposition of relatives 

and friends, Hugh Wilson, our 
present ambassador to Germany, 
was initiated into the mysteries of 
diplomacy by Tardieu, Siegfried and 

Renault at the Ecole Libre des Sci- 

ences Politiques of Paris, and by 

Edwin Morgan, our minister at Lis- 

bon, who gave him excellent advice 

and training during his brief stay 
in Portugal. 

In 1912—he was twenty-six—he 
became Chargé d’Affaires at Guate- 
mala, where, without a chief for 
nearly two years, he wielded an au- 
thority and carried a responsibility 
that tested his ability to the ut- 
most. He praises the people for 
their spontaneous hospitality, their 
stately courtesy, and above all their 
religion. In a passage that has been 
widely quoted, he pays a fine tribute 
of appreciation to the Catholic 
Church, one far different in tone 
from that of some Protestant prose- 
lyters who glory in maligning the 
Catholics of Central and South 
America. Buenos Aires was Wil- 
son’s second appointment, but he 
never became interested in either 
the country or its political life. The 
country was flat and dull, the city 
itself was a hodgepodge of Spanish, 
French and English; the politicians 
seemed little concerned with na- 
tional problems. He admits, how- 
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ever, that his pessimistic viewpoint 
may have been colored by his wife’s 
disastrous illness during his entire 
stay. He left South America in the 
fall of 1916 to serve under Gerard 
at Berlin. There he remained un- 
til our declaration of war. The 
book ends with his brief stay at 
Vienna and at Berne. 

These memories are most valu- 
able, for few American diplomats— 
Page, Whitlock and Gerard are the 
exceptions—have left any record of 
their work abroad. It is a delicate 
matter at best, for there is always 
the danger of a harmful revelation 
of state secrets. Mr. Wilson is 
never guilty of any such indiscre- 
tion. He draws many a delightful 
portrait, tells scores of good stories, 
and always manifests a keen, sym- 
pathetic interest in the country to 
which he is accredited. He dis- 
cusses briefly but to the point the 
problem of peace and war, the evils 
of lying war propaganda and the 
paid spy system, the advantages 
and disadvantages of the diplomatic 
service. 

We look forward with pleasure 
to further volumes which will carry 
on these memoirs from 1916 to 
1938. B. L. C. 


Conquest of the Past. By Prince 
Hubertus zu Loewenstein. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 
This is an intimate autobiogra- 

phy. The author, a direct descend- 

ant of twelve emperors, was born in 
the Tyrol, true to a Christian, aris- 
tocratic tradition. His infancy and 
youth were passed in a state of com- 
parative luxury. Unfortunately, his 
education was desultory, fitting the 
young prince for social life rather 
than for politics or any of the pro- 
fessions. To this day Hubertus zu 
Loewenstein, although a charming 
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companion, suffers from the form- 
lessness of his early training. 

“The atmosphere in which we 
lived,” he writes, “was one of un- 
questioned Catholicism —though 
not one to be absolutely approved 
of, as it lacked mercy and under- 
standing.” In a nature whose sym- 
pathies were apt to overpower rea- 
son it was scarcely surprising that 
a temporary lapse of faith should 
intervene. 

A War time sojourn in beautiful 
Wurzburg taught Hubertus the 
truth of that famous Bavarian 
maxim: “Life is good under the 
crozier.” The rule of bishops, 
whether at Florence or Cologne, 
was wise, gentle, just. Under the 
Hohenzollerns, architects of war 
and defeat, the Loewenstein ménage 
learned the bitterness of hunger 
and thirst. In the winter of 1917- 
18 the house was so cold that “the 
ink froze in the inkstand, and by 
the time it thawed our hands were 
too numb to hold a pen.” Propa- 
gandists were expert enough to keep 
the German people ignorant of real 
developments at the front. The 
Prince zu Loewenstein does not for- 
get this lesson in pacifism. 

He was also one of the few Re- 
publicans to remain loyal to the Re- 
public after the triumph of Hitler. 
Traveling and lecturing in foreign 
lands this scion of nobility is vio- 
lent in his opposition to Hitlerism, 
militarism and undemocratic differ- 
ences in social position. An itiner- 
ant journalist he finds happiness in 
the comradeship of his Nordic wife 
— who loathes Nazism quite as 
much as himself—and in the advo- 
cacy of abstract justice in an anar- 
chic post-War world. 

The material of the book, though 
disorganized, has the elements of 
high tragedy and is a telling human 
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document. The “Red Prince,” as he 
has been styled by the Nazis, may 
not be an intellectual giant, but he 
will deserve a more meritorious po- 
sition in history than the contempti- 
ble turncoat of the Center Party, 
Ambassador Franz von Papen. 
J. Po Te 


Dear Youth. By Barbara Wilson. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.50. 

Fraulein Sophie left the Vater- 
land a bleak winter’s day in 1876. 
She had been carefully trained as a 
governess by her mother, the Frau 
Finanzrath of Stuttgart, and for the 
rest of her life Sophie was to be 
categorically an alien. But in time 
her devotion, her unselfishness and 
her sympathetic intelligence gave 
her spiritual membership in one of 
the great English families and this 
book is the tribute paid her by her 
pupil, the Hon. Lady Wilson. For 
over half a century Fraulein Sophie 
as “Mamzelle” and then just “Zel- 
lie” cherished the Ribblesdales and 
Tennants through two generations. 
She was often invited to lunch in 
Downing Street after her Margot 
married Mr. Asquith, and once at 
Beaufort at royal command, Zellie 
was presented to Queen Mary. The 
story opens with great promise with 
Fraulein Sophie in her home at 
Stuttgart, in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, in Paris and Brussels, but 
after Zellie joins the household of 
Lord Ribblesdale, Lady Wilson 
loses not only her perspective but 
her imaginative viewpoint and the 
second half of the book is a hastily 
written family chronicle. For the 


general reader it is regrettable that 
Lady Wilson did not confine herself 
to sketches of old English country 
houses as brightly colored as the 
French and German pictures. 
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One fact that struck us forcibly 
was the meager education of Ed- 
wardian noblewomen. They were 
apparently supposed to absorb in- 
directly the classic culture of their 
fathers and brothers, but were far 
below Elizabethan standards. Dear 
Youth reveals not only the closely 
interlocked relationships of Eng- 
lish family life when the great 
houses sheltered collaterals of three 
generations, but the tender exposi- 
tion of Zellie’s loyalty shows the 
equal loyalty of Lady Wilson and 
her sisters for the little governess 
whose heart knew no boundaries of 
bitterness even during the ordeals 
of the War. E. VR. W. 


Shakespeare Rediscovered. By Clara 
Longworth de Chambrun. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.00. 

Madame de Chambrun’s study— 
the result of thirty years of inde- 
fatigable scholarship — brings to- 
gether arguments which lend new 
credence to an old idea, later dis- 
puted, that John Shakespeare was a 
Catholic, and his son always strong- 
ly conscious of his marked Catholic 
antecedents. The author of Shake- 
speare Rediscovered frankly con- 
cedes the difficulty of proving that 
Shakespeare lived always as “a 
member of the Church of Rome”; 
but insists all must now admit “that 
his familiarity with her tenets is 
manifested on every occasion.” 
Even his vocabulary, she holds, sug- 
gests his familiarity with Catholic 
writing. 

Earlier chapters of the book 
throw new light on the history of 
religious persecution under Eliza- 
beth, and upon the way in which 
the whole age was noticeably col- 
ored with Recusancy. The Suprem- 
acy Act and the Act of Uniformity, 
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together with the censorship laws, 
are all examined with such thor- 
oughness that the eminent Shake- 
spearean scholar, Dr. G. B. Har- 
rison, admits in a preface that the 
entire history of those persecutions 
will have to be rewritten because of 
this new evidence. Later chapters 
review and place new interpreta- 
tions upon Shakespeare’s marriage; 
recount the debt—already discov- 
ered by Father Thurston, S.J.— 
which John Shakespeare’s spiritual 
testament owes to St. Charles Bor- 
romeo; find new meanings in the 
poaching incident and the satire of 
Sir Thomas Lucy in the Merry 
Wives; and discuss the part which 
Southampton played in the Son- 
nets. For its sturdy common sense, 
this last mentioned discussion is 
one of the finest treatments of the 
Sonnets the present reviewer has 
yet seen. 

Despite the fact that much of the 
paleographical evidence which she 
submits, may be seriously disputed, 
the most interesting sections of the 
volume are those in which Madame 
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de Chambrun sets forth her theory 
that Shakespeare had a hand in the 
writing of The Book of Sir Thomas 
More, and tells of her discovery of 
what she thinks was the poet’s own 
copy of Holinshed’s Chronicles. 
The pages of this latter volume she 
found badly thumbed, and with the 
exact passages underlined in it 
which Shakespeare adapted for the 
historical plays. It contains mar- 
ginal notes which Madame de 
Chambrun feels were made by the 
dramatist himself. 

Shakespeare Rediscovered makes 
no pretense toward saying what, in 
scholarship, is the unwisely final 
word. “The only grave reproach 
that can be addressed to a zealous 
student,” its author says, “is to still 
claim to be right when he has been 
proved wrong.” Madame de Cham- 
brun may possibly be proved wrong 
in some few details; but her study 
opens up a whole new field of 
Shakespeare research. It should 
stimulate the scholar and interest 
every general reader. 

C. J. McC. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: College Square. By Su- 
san Goodyear (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50). College life 
in an English provincial town is the 
theme of this interesting and well- 
written novel. It is a worthy suc- 
cessor of Cathedral Close, which 
pictured vividly the Anglican min- 
istry of today. The principal of 
Colnebridge College dies, and Mar- 
shall, the chaplain and vice-princi- 
pal, is confident that his many years 
of science warrant his appointment 
as head of the institution he loves. 
But to his deep chagrin the govern- 
ment selects a younger man from 
another school. The new principal, 


an upright, scholarly and competent 
layman, succeeds in carrying out 
his plans, despite the enmity of his 
dishonest and unscrupulous op- 
ponent, who acts on the principle 
that the end justifies the means. 
The reader is glad when this double 
dealing Anglican minister is forced 
to resign, and glad again when his 
daughter becomes the bride of his 
rival. A simple plot, a clean love 
story, a richness in character draw- 
ing combine to make this a book 
worth reading. 

A Purse of Coppers. By Sean 
O’Faolain (New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.50). It takes one’s breath 
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away to find reviewers in The New 
York Times and the New York 
Herald Tribune declaring O’Fao- 
laéin’s book “one of the finest books 
of short stories to come out of Ire- 
land” (Horace Reynolds); “the best 
book of short stories that has en- 
riched world literature in recent 
years” (Shaemas O’Sheel). True 
indeed these stories have a super- 
ficial cleverness and brightness of 
dialogue that carry one’s interest 
for the time being, but they bore us 
by their blatant vulgarity, their 
gross immorality and their satiric 
scorn of everything decent and 
wholesome in Catholic Ireland. The 
author, like his models, Moore, 
Joyce and Co., writes for the man 
about town, devoid of morals and 
religion. His nuns are stupid; his 
priests, narrow-minded, ill-tem- 
pered, drunkards, apostates; his 
women are immoral; his men biga- 
mists, hypocrites, or madmen;— 
and they are supposedly character- 
istic of the people of Cork today. 
This is certainly realism with a 
vengeance. 

Lisa Vale. By Olive H. Prouty 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.50). Lisa Vale, the heroine of 
Mrs. Prouty’s latest novel, married 
Rupert Vale for his money and so- 
cial position. She has given him 
four children, and proved herself a 
good housekeeper and a good mixer 
in his set, which, however, always 
regards her as an outsider. An 
emotional creature without religion 
she sees no harm in giving her love 
to her husband’s friend, Barry 
Firth—a relationship which the ly- 
ing blurb calls “a secret but beau- 
tiful relationship.” Conscience 


bothers her occasionally, especially 
when her daughter declares that for 
over a year she has known of the 
liaison. An arrogant grandmother, 
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high - stepping youngsters, black- 
mailing lawyers, immoral divorcees 
—are painted to the life. The only 
decent character in the book is the 
young doctor, Dan Regan, and he is 
too absorbed in his profession to 
win the girl of his choice. She was 
not worth winning at any rate. The 
novel is well written, but leaves a 
bad taste in the mouth. 

The Great American Family. By 
Lee Shippey (Boston: Houghton 
Miffiin Co. $2.00). This novel’s 
setting is a small country town in 
southern California, pictured per- 
fectly in all its snobbery, jealousy, 
meanness and hypocrisy. The Sey- 
mours try to get in the swim by 
building a private swimming pool, 
and joining the town club, but they 
find it impossible to keep up with 
their rich neighbors. You will en- 
joy the escapades of the five Sey- 
mour youngsters: Hank ruins his 
father’s dress suit—borrowed of 
course—in catching grunions for 
the fair Helen; Chuck outwits his 
scheming opponent and wins glori- 
ously the dog derby; Sylvia inno- 
cently brings to grief the haughty 
president of the anti-alcoholic sis- 
terhood; John exacts due vengeance 
of his brother for ruining his bike 
by mixing glue in his bottle of Hair 
Fixative. A simple story, clean as 
the air of the California hill coun- 
try—and told with great gusto and 
humor. 

Free Land. By Rose Wilder Lane 
(New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.50). This is an excellent 
fast moving book of sod-house days 
on the prairie. David Beaton, nine- 
teen year old son of old James Bea- 
ton, who settled Minnesota, sets out 
in the eighties to homestead on 
three hundred acres of free grass 
land in Dakota. He knew farming; 
he was worth fifteen hundred dol- 
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lars in cash and stock and he took 
out a young wife. He didn’t know 
the Dakotas, the rigors of their 
weather—blizzards, cyclones, snows 
and droughts. Nor did he realize 
the cost of food and gear which had 
to be hauled by the slowly creeping 
railroad, or the toughness and 
heartbreak that lay hid under the 
virgin prairie grass. How he found 
out all these things and fought them 
year by year on the verge of starva- 
tion and defeat—a starvation and 
defeat which overtook many of his 
neighbors—makes the story of Free 
Land, “free land” which for many 
was a mockery. It brings home to 
us once again the grit and hardship 
that went into the making of these 
United States, and it makes en- 
thralling reading. 

Celia. By E. H. Young (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50). The heroine of Miss 
Young’s latest novel, is an emo- 
tional day dreamer, married twenty 
years to an unsuccessful architect, 
whom she unjustly considers dis- 
loyal. The woman he talks of in 
his sleep turns out to be his sister. 
The wife in her turn has given her 
heart to another man, but she loves 
her children too dearly to break up 
her home. Her sister is a beautiful 
moron; her sister-in-law a vapid 
soul, seeking Celia’s help in her 
marital troubles; the mother-in-law 
is an exasperating character, who 
solves many a problem by dying in 
time. The book is a story of small 
town folks, with all the usual in- 
gredients. The characters are well 
drawn, but was it worth while de- 
voting four hundred pages to their 
every word and deed? 


MISCELLANEOUS: Strange Insects 
and Their Stories. By A. Hyatt Ver- 
rill (Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
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$2.50). This book is included in 
the Strange Stories from Nature 
Series, and rightly so, for indeed 
the ways of insects may be so de- 
scribed. Not only are their ways 
strange, but their instinct is un- 
canny, a necessary defense in a 
world in which “it is ever a case of 
eat before you are eaten.” There 
are insects which bury the dead, not 
their own but other species; there 
are insects which disguise them- 
selves as ferocious when they are 
quite harmless, while others resort 
to the “stink bomb” method in or- 
der to save their lives. To our mind 
the chapter on ants is the most in- 
teresting and the most lucid, in- 
forming us that “although, perhaps, 
few persons are aware of it, nearly 
every important human industry, 
as well as many human character- 
istics and habits, are common 
among the ants.” Like the others 
in the series, this is instructive and 
well written. 

These Foreigners. By William Sea- 
brook (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $2.50). The author in his 
preface disarms all criticism by 
stating that his book is not a statis- 
tical immigration treatise, a contro- 
versial polemic, or a technical 
work on sociology, politics or eco- 
nomics. It is an optimistic account 
of the status of our fellow Ameri- 
cans of foreign language origin— 
Scandinavians, Italians, Germans, 
Poles and Russians. He answers 
three questions: What do they con- 
tribute to the American scene? How 
do they live? How are they viewed 
and treated? With these queries in 
mind he traveled from New York 
to California interviewing men and 
women of every possible type. 
Scandinavian farmers, politicians, 
professors, judges; Italian shoeshine 
kings, barbers, garment workers, 
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editors, builders; German brewers, 
musicians; Nazi state troopers, 
newspaper men, ministers; Polish 
priests, industrialists, miners, fac- 
tory workers; Russian farmers, 
princes, chemists and taxi-drivers. 
His general conclusion is that our 
melting pot, despite the fact that it 
bubbles, emits steam, and occasion- 
ally has to be skimmed of scum— 
is producing a good, sound, healthy 
conglomerate. He holds that the 
only un-American groups in the 
United States are the Communists, 
who take their orders from Moscow, 
and the German-American Bund of 
Fritz Kuhn, which takes its orders 
from Germany. The Nazi State 
Troopers claim 200,000 adherents, 
but are actually only 20,000 strong. 

A Valiant Bishop Against a Ruth- 
less King. By Paul McCann (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.50°. 
In this well-written volume we 
possess a full size portrait of the 
scholarly and saintly prelate, St. 
John Fisher, the innocent victim of 
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Tudor Henry’s lust. We see him 
founding lectureships and scholar- 
ships at Cambridge, preaching daily 
in the Cathedral of Rochester, visit- 
ing the poor in their homes, refut- 
ing the heresies of Luther, denounc- 
ing the corrupt and subservient 
Wolsey, defending the validity of 
Henry’s marriage to Catherine of 
Aragon, denying the tyrant’s claim 
of supremacy in matters spiritual, 
and giving the example of an aus- 
tere and saintly life to a cowardly 
and worldly episcopate. In canon- 
izing him and his friend, St. 
Thomas More, the present Holy Fa- 
ther has paid a long due debt to two 
valiant martyrs. The book ends 
with two letters of Cardinal Pole 
stigmatizing the cruelty and dishon 
esty of Henry, who dared tell the 
world that he had murdered Fisher 
for the sake of good government in 
England. Stalin is saying the same 
thing in Russia today as he puts to 
death priests and bishops as ene- 
mies of the State. 
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